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JShe final step 


in safe motoring 
is achieved 


your car is in a collision, y »u will be 
thankful if that car isa New Sutety 
Stutz, with safery-glass in every window 


and winushield. 


Geert the day ever come when 


In no other automobile can you secure, 
without extra cost to you, this invaluable 
protection to your family. The New 
Safety Stutz is the first and only car to 
adopt safety-glass all around as regular 
equipment. 


The New Safety Stutz is the one auto- 
mubiie designed with safety as the up- 
permost aim and icveal. And it will come 
asa revelation to the average mvtorist 
to learn how the making of a car scien- 
tifically safe adds to its roadability, ease 
of riding, and performance as well, 


The low hanging of the New Safety 
Stutz, made pussible by skillful utiliza- 
tion of the worm-drive, confers an un- 
equalled stability on the car, making 
overturn aimost impossible. At the same 
time, the low “center of mass”’ makes 
the car ride much more steadily under 
all conditions, and gives an ea-e and 
resp. nstveness to the steering that can- 
not be described. 


The improved hraking-system of the 
Nw Safety Stutz, ceveloped and built 


by Timken on a newly-utilized principle, 
gives a quick satety-steop when needed. 
Ic also recurds the cat so smoothly, with 
entire absence uf swing, swerve, « ¢ side- 
sway, that even abrupr halting does not 
discomfort the passengers. 


The extra-strong and extra-rigid frame, 
with integral steel running-boards, or 
“side-bumpers”’, makes the car both 
safer and steadier. 


Narrow, clear-vision front corner-posts 
give s.fer driving and do away with the 
annoyance of peering from side to side 
for objects ahead. 


The New Safety Stutz is permanently 
protecired aguinst theft by The Fedco 
System, without cost to the car owuer. 


A new feature, again without cost to 
the car owner, is indemnity against loss 
of u-e resulting from theft, at the rate 
of five dollars per day, up to thirty days. 


See these New Safety Srutz models, 
which, in addition to their exclusive 
safety features, have custom-like smart- 
ness of body design and must luxurious 
interior appointments, 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. Ir 
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New 
SAFETY STuT. 


The first and only automobile to provide safety-glass all 
around without extra charge to the buyer 








Ven demand safety 
for them in your 
house; demand 
satety for them also 
in youraut mobile, 





symbol of 
Safely 





An exclusive feature is Loss- 
of-Use Insurance, paying the 
car owner five dollars per day, 
up to thirty days, for loss of 
the car’s use through theft. 
This is without cost to the 
car owner. 


The entire car has Under- 
writers’ Class A rating on 


both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 
7-passenger models, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 

All closed bodies automati- 
cally ventilated by Hubbard 
Ventilating Eaves — another 

exclusive jcature. 
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n celebration of its fiftieth 

birthday, Kuppenheimer 
has prepared the most distin- 
guished Style and Fabric show- 
ing in its history . . . Styles 
for men with flexible arteries 
and young ideas (see The 
Mayfair and Baldwin models 
above) . . . Fabrics in which 
beauty of surface is backed by 
heavy-duty serviceability 
... Notably, the new 


Kuppenheimer 





) : 
Cut Vourself a Piece of Cake 
dts uppenheimer’s Birthday 


wrinkle-proof, non-bag- 

ging Tigertwist woolen, the 

new iron-bodied Trojan 

weaves, the distinctive Par- 

quette plaids, Morocco chev- 

rons, Banff blues and Chutney 

browns. 

Truly . . . Good Sir 

this isa MOst auspicious time to 

make that gilt-edged Kuppen- 
heimer ‘“‘Investment in 


Good Appearance.”’ 


Good (lothes 











Makes Mocoring Comfort Take on a New Meaning 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles per Hour 
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Chrysler Standardized Quality 


There is a growing conviction 
among those who are accus- 
tomed to the utmost in motor- 
ing that not even the finest prod- 
uct of older manufacturing 
methods is comparable to the 
Chrysler Imperial “80”. It is not 
to be expected. 


For Chrysler builds the Imperial 
“80” for those who are sated 
with the performance of con- 
ventional cars. 


Chrysler's conception of quality 
has converted commonplace fac- 
tories into huge laboratories 
where each individual unit is 
scientifically designed, manufac- 


CHRYSLER SALES 


CORPORATION, 


tured and tested with unvarying 
accuracy and precision. 


This is but an essential develop- 
ment incident to attaining the 
new and unique type of quality 
which is standardized — inexor- 
ably—in Chrysler manufacture, 
and which finds its supreme ex- 
pression in the Imperial “80”. 


And this it is—this Chrysler 
Standardized Quality— which 
makes your fingers literally tin 
gle to get at the wheel of the 
Imperial “80” and experience for 
yourself the things you instinct- 
ively feel and see, if you please, 
when you look at the Imperial 
“RO”, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


As Fine as Money 6 


Can Build 


SO 





CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80” 

Phaeton, $2495; Roadster (wire 
wheels standard equipment, wood 
wheels optional), $2595; Sport 
Phaeton, $2895; Coupe, two- 
passenger, $2895; Cowpe, four- 
passenger, $2895; Sedan, five 
passenger, $3095; Sedan, seven- 
passenger, $3195; Cabriolet, 
$3405; Sedan-Limousine, $3595; 
Town Car, $5495. All prices f.0.b. 
Detroit, subject to current 

excise tax. 
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IN THE 
AMERICAN MERCURY 


FOR NOVEMBER 


(Out October 25th) 


William McFee is the only American novelist ever to offer a suc- 
cessful challenge to Joseph Conrad. His two novels, ‘‘Command”’ 
and “‘Captain Macedoine’s Daughter,’’ are works of the very 
highest merit. Like Conrad, he now turns from the East to Latin 
America, and his next novel will deal with the latter romantic 
region. One of its by-products is an extraordinary short story, 
‘The Untarnished Shield."’ It will be a principal feature of the 
November issue of Taz AMERICAN Mercury. 


Other contents: 


QUAY OF PENNSYLVANIA By Isaac R. Pennypacker 
An intimate character sketch of the famous boss, for long a 
hobgoblin for reformers and uplifters, by one who knew him well. 


VESTIGE OF NORDIC ARCADY By Bernard De Voto 


The strange story of an island in the Great Lakes that has 
escaped Americanization, and is still civilized, sinful and happy. 


OREGON POETS 
Specimens of the excellent verse being written by unknown 
bards, chiefly very young, on the upper Pacific Coast. 


JIMMY WALKER By Henry F. Pringle 
A close-up of the gay and gaudy young mayor of New York. 
How he rose to eminence and how he runs his job. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF METHODISM By Herbert Ashbury 
What went on in the days when every Methodist evangelist was 
a sorcerer, and the saved fell by the thousand, yelling and 
jumping about. 


THE MORAL LAW By William Seagle 
An account of the new and ferocious laws lately put upon the 
statute-books of various American States. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the record of the uplift. 


The circulation of Tae American Mercury still increases steadily. The news- 
stands are commonly sold out a few days after a mew issue appears. The 
judicious reader subscribes by the year 
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AUGUST 
PUBLICATIONS 


SEVENTY YEARS 

A SHOWMAN 

By ““Lorp”’ GEORGE SANGER. 
No one who ever thrilled to the lure of the “‘big 
top” could fail to find this enthralling. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 


WEALTH, VIRTUAL 

WEALTH AND DEBT 

By Freperic Soppy. 
An eminent chemist applies the exactness of the 
laboratory to a study of money. $3.50 


THE MARTYRDOM 
OF MAN 


By Winwoop Reape. 


Late in receiving recognition of its value, this 
attempt at a science of history has at last come 
into its own. 25th edition $2.00 


BIRTH CONTROL AND 
THE STATE 
(Today and Tomorrow Series) 
By C. F. Bracker. 
A review of the arguments against and for con- 


trol of population, and a plea for a sane program. 
$1.00 


By Bruce MarsHac. 
Modern yet conservative. $2. 


THE RED HOUSE 

MYSTERY 

By A. A. Mitne. 
No one else could write a tale of | 
murder which deserved to be 
called charming. $2. | 





of today. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
By R.T.M. Scorr. 
A new exploit of Secret 


Service Smith. 


DEVICES AND 
DESIRES 
By Vera WHEATLEY. 

They were those of a girl 


9 
DUMON'S visvicrrions 


Take this check-list to your bookseller and ask to see these books. 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP 
IN INDUSTRY 
By Sam A. Lewisoun. 


On the possibility as well as the necessity of a 
new relation between the people who run busi- 
ness and those on whom its smooth running 


depends. $2.00 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN MANY LANDS 
By Cecit GosLina. 
One of the exceptionally brilliant books in 


which keen and discriminating observation are 
combined with the courage of an explorer. 


Ilfustrated. $3.50 
FIRE OF DESERT FOLK 
By A. Ferpinanp OssENDOWSKI. 

The energetic, unconventional author of 


‘*Beasts, Men and Gods”’ turns his attention to 
the seething conditions in and around Morocco. 
$3.00 
THE RAINBOW COUNTRIES 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Wattace THOoMpPsON. 
A particularly meaty travel story of Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


If you have been away, do not overlook these striking novels. 


THE WRONG | LAVINIA AND THE DETECTIVE’S 
LETTER | THE DEVIL HOLIDAY 
By Warter S. MasTeRMAN. By Camitra York. By Cuarwes Barry. 
Cleverly mystifying. $2. Champagne and crackers. It was vacation time, but the 
$2. mystery was irresistible. $2. 
oe ANN’S CRIME THE LUNATIC IN 
CHARGE 


By J. Storer Ciouston, 
Whose accounts of the humor- 
ous audacity of his irresponsible 
hero stand in a class by them- 


$2. 


selves. $2. 
NOT-AFRAID 
By Dane Coo.ipce. 
$2.50 A thrilling Western. $2. 








These books can be bought through any bookstore or direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


It’s All Here—the Complete 
Record of World Progress! 


RESH from the pens of the 











this new Britannica, surveys broadly 
the general lines of progress. The 


THIRTEENTH 
EDITION 
The Age’s Epic 








—— = 


foremost living authorities, ' ling. Th 
the new Britannica is here. book with many Cy cater A Few of the Mor 
¢ pages, 1s sent you without any charge. Contributors and w 
The pages sparkle with the A coupon is attached to the opposite 
clear-cut reflection in text and age Sr ger eee. Their Subjects 
pictures of the breathless changes The Threshold of Tomorrow Prof. ALBERT EINSTEIN ov 
of the past swift years. Today’s Tod 4 ‘ Time and Space 0 
news of telegraphic freshness is ay men anc women are using , C 
here from every center and fron- the most recent facts of the world HENRY FORD | 
tier of civilization. Tomorrow’s *° recorded authoritatively in this Mass Production \ SEI 
news is in the new Britannica now Britannica; thousands order- MME. CURIE 
events still pending in laboratory ed copies before publication and Radium - 
and council chamber. now have them. Tomorrow this ANDREW W. MELLON , 
. Britannica information will be- Finance 
W orld-Changing Progress come the common currency in Gen. L. C. ANDREWS GEC 
All the varied changes of the thought and action. Changes that Bootlegging 
recent years—a world revolution- Stagger the imagination are forth- GEORGE P I 
ized—can never be grasped with- ©?™ng, are inevitable because of BERNARD SHAW = 
out this new Britannica. Science, this widening and deepening of in- Socialism [ 
Industry, Art, Philosophy, Poli- formation. The mental ae SI RAMSAY MacDONALD } ST. 
tics have taken century-steps in Of last year, however brilliant Labor Party 
these past sixteen years. On these a cannot suffice for the on- VISCOUNT ASTOR - 
new facts and tested theories are *US'™8 age. Liquor Laws os 
based the industrial strategies of To the home or office of all DR. GUSTAV BER’ 
today and tomorrow, the political men and women now come the STRESEMANN The 
movements, the further research 2,500 leading authorities in all Conference of Locarm + ALO 
of science, even the thought and departments, writing their up-to- MARSHAL FOCH 
conversation in all important + ne ae knowledge for a new Morale in War ) = 
social and business gatherings. sritannica in 45,000 special ar- ef 
Just as the new Encyclopaedia Bri- ticles with profuse illustrations. SONS a 
annie Senne aS Se Se ee Anyone of these experts would fill ws 7 1 DR. § 
page illustrated “book . Guoasigtive of the largest lecture hall. You would HARRY HOUDIN 
—< Conjuring DA 
Mile. SUZANNE j; 
Sie = LENGLEN FR 
Lawn Tennis ‘ Ta 
er 
Major-General I 
LEONARD WOOD Big 
Training Camps 
j Many | 
How these authorities help | tors ns 
on current problems tol bo 
in 80-page book. 
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BRITANNICA 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


1926 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, 
TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
AND TO KING GEORGE V. 


~ 


More than 2,500 
write 45,000 
Articles 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
On Vice-President 
Charles G, Dawes 

SEN. GUGLIELMO 

MARCONI 
Wireless 
DR. ADOLF LORENZ 
Bloodless Surgery 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Photography 
ELIHU ROOT 
Court of International 
Justice 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 
The Drama 
LUIGI VILLARI 
Italy and Mussolini 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Theory of Knowledge 
ALONZO A. STAGG 
Football 

SIR JOSIAH STAMP 

Reparations and the 
Dawes Plan 


DR. S. McC. LINDSAY 
Prohibition 
DANIEL STARCH 
Advertising 
FRANCIS WHITE 
Tacna-Arica Dispute 
L. TROTSKY 
Biography of Lenin 


Many other famed contribu 


tors named and pictured in 
book. Send coupon. 








go. They come to you, all of 
them—scientists, statesmen, wiz- 
ards of commerce and finance, ex- 
plorers, soldiers, economists, psy- 
chologists, naturalists, stepping 
forth from the clear-type pages of 
the New Britannica. 


Great Vital Value 


The freshness and accuracy of the 
new Britannica, the breadth and 
depth of its treatment, the bril- 
liancy of its style, all make knowl- 
edge thrilling to every age of 
readers. Once you look into its 
pages you are lured on and on in 
thrilling exploration of many 
subjects. 


In extent of information alone, 
the 33,000 pages of the Thirteenth 
Edition with 55,000,000 words 
equal more than 500 text books. 
Yet all this is at a fraction of what 
they would cost. This wealth of 
information is collected into light, 
convenient volumes occupying 
only 36 inches of shelf space. To 
the 28 volumes of the latest Stand- 
ard Encyclopaedia Britannica have 
now been added the three new 
volumes and an enlarged Index 
Volume —comprising the Thir- 


Use this Coupon for | vaEs Booklet 


teenth Edition. This New Bri- 
tannica is available in the famous 
Cambridge issue or the popular 
priced New Form. 

Easy terms of payment are 
offered at the present time to meet 
the most modest family income. 
This ease of purchase is a remark- 
able feature of this initial offering. 


The Proof for You 


A descriptive book of eighty pages 
—itself an outstanding achieve- 
ment—is offered you FREE. It 
gives you the pictures of many of 
the world-famed contributors— 
more Nobel prize winners than 
ever before gathered together. 
Strange events and inventions and 
explorations are pictured, many in 
the expensive full-page color plates 
used in the new Britannica. This 
free book not only describes the 
Thirteenth Edition but also the 
world progress of the recent years. 


This Free 80-page 

Booklet 

is here awaiting your name and 

address. Write for it 

now. Fill in the 

couponbelowand 4 

drop it in the 

mail before the 

last collection 

tonight. 













terms of payment. 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on my part, your 
free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA (Thirteenth Edition). Also full particulars of your easy 
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A Bishop Forgets His Bible! 


a mm 


The Right Reverend Bishop Charles Fiske at St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Baltimore, Maryland, publicly admits that the Bible is no longer an authority in 
matters of history or science. He does, however, believe it to be a book for moral guidance 

No doubt the good bishop has forgotten his Bible! For no person, who knows the 
Bible thoroughly, would dare ask his wife, his children, his friends, his neighbors, to 
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pattern their morals, their conduct, their honesty 


Holy Scriptures." 
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Bulde to ¢ 
the Fish 


TABLE of CONTENTS 


Incest, or Lot and His Daughters 
The Rape of Dinah 

Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife 

Judah and His Daughter-in-Law 


‘amar 
King David of Israel and His Wives 
The Rape of Tamar by Her Brother 
Amnon 








after the example set forth in the 


HE Bible has been driven steadily 
from its place as the despotic arbiter 
of all knowledge. Once the sole cri- 


terion of learning, to dispute it was to 
welcome torture and death 





single statement of this book. 

Joseph Lewis, ‘‘The Fighting Freethinker,” reveals the 
truth about the Bible, exposes facts which have been kept 
under cover. 

A Challenge to the World 

Joseph Lewis marshals such an array of indisputable evi- 
dence that people everywhere will rush to their Bible for 
verification. 

Parents will want to know what it is that their children 
are being taught in Sunday-school. 


& 
a 
s 
s 
| - 
s 
= | eco we are enlightened. We have mast 
. ; rejected its authority in every field of 
= I knowledge upon which depends the wel- Mor 
an ha _ gh oe of sant 
= e race ut many still cling, as a . 
a | drowning man will grab at a straw, to one lishe 
= last despairing, knee-bending gesture to : 
” | the Bible. “Jt gives us a workable code of print 
= morals!"’ they cry. Read again Bishop auth: 
= | Fiske’s statement. The Bible is unrel:- 
= | able—but it is mankind's moral guide! trove 
; By Un; How can we be sure of that? Proved 
4 not AETIMOR Esa Service, ! false in its other claims, shall we accept 
s 110 be Nevo the Bibi 23.47 | even this last lurking claim without at 
= I book , divin ly dedi least some honest, open-minded investiga- JOSEPH LEWIS 
e u Chart hi tory e leat | tion? 4 
= Gene <O Ph k Bi aid the Rt. 
= | Viegas N y Coadjutor I 
BS [[tviccoo Mt St Pat Goel 6d hl OC PTL HLITS) DARING BOOK 
= ‘Opal Chur, b ul’s Protes 
» Intengeg’® 1 thing” | 
Of aclence’: 52 Mapingg Oe Tells the Truth—AT LAST! i} 
a *° ng as eer 
bag remeni, tea’ manual | 4 4 
|] Of ered ¢ "It . . . 
We mighe ton trial | the time ! OW comes a startling new book which shows the 
much unpleasam,” ours _ y. | Bible for what it is. Only in our times could such 
ow e cae d trouble. a book be written. 
Manual be re rded We challenge Bishop Fiske or any clergyman to disprove @ 








e The Story of Ruth Anh : . 

= King Solomon and His Songs Religious believers will be shocked to learn what they \ 

* pt Views Binh ar Mary. The Holy have accepted as divine truth. 

= Ghost, Joseph and Jesus Christ Clergymen will have to get this amazing book, for they 

. be ae — See  S. will have to answer the questions of their congregations. | 

. Elisabeth, Angel Gabriel and Zacha- Controversy is sure to follow, as “The Bible Unmasked” ; 

= rias, or the Seduction of Elisabeth lays bare the naked truth about the Bible. But this con- ; 

a aaa cM. Lame flict is welcomed. The Bible must no longer parade under 

= NOTE false colors. It cannot be held up as a moral guide. The 

a nines tis dials ce eae Cen 68 eemnee time has come when the Bible, already an outcast from the 
jaa Lack a apase goenibits field of science, must be judged and weighed and valued as 

s giving complete table of contents any other human book. 
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Cc O U P O 


The Free Thought Publishing Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, Dept. 102 
New York City 


Enclosed find $2.65, for which please send me a copy 


of ‘The Bible Unmasked." 


© If to be sent C.O.D., check here 


Address . ” 
0 A special De Luxe Edition of “The Bible Unmasked” on 
Name Age special paper, bound in genuine morocco leather, with silk 
a marker and gold top pages with title stamped in gold. 
price of this volume fs $5.00 If special edition is wan ) 
Ges ccc. State please put cross in square 


N A Leading New York Minister Says: 


“T have read with a sustained enjoyment Joseph Lewis’ book. 
If the religionists will read Mr. Lewis’ book it will do them 
good.""—Rer. A. Wakefild Slaten, Minister, West Side Unk 
tarian Church. 





Because Mr. Lewts quotes the Btble verbatim the pub- 
lishers do not care to send “The Bible Unmasked" @ 
any person under 18 years of age 
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"| All Guy de Maupassant’s 
! | Short Stories ” “Mestervieces 

| Now in ONE Volume 

i ROUGHT to America at last! All the You know some of Maupassant. You 


TE™ *e 





: short stories of Guy de Maupassant! know his almost pagan frankness in describ- 
All the immortal masterpieces of the greatest ing human passions. But, if you know the 
master of the short story that ever lived. real Maupassant, you know that while his 
More than two hundred genuine de Maupas- stories are sensationally frank and do not 
sant tales. Many of them never before pub- evade the facts of life, he does not write 
lished, except in rare editions now out of merely to arouse morbid interest, but as a 
print! Every story absolutely complete, true artist who paints life’s pictures with 
authentic and unexpurgated. A treasure surpassing skill. 

trove of genius! Now for the first time you can know and 
enjoy all the superb short stories of 
Maupassant without repetition. 
Think of having the full repertoire 
of Maupassant’s unrivalled stories in 
your library. And all in ONE single, 
beautiful volume! 

Fine quality Bible paper makes 
it possible. Paper of exquisitely 
fine weave—yet strong, white and 
opaque. The type is large and 
readable, exactly the same size as 

in the original 10-volume edition. 

Will you examine it FREE? 
You must see this marvelous volume. 

Accept it FREE for a week’s examina- 
tion. Do not pay a penny unless you 
are sure you want to keep it. Then 
only the small price named in the cou- 
pon—ridiculously little for such a de 
luxe volume, containing as much as 
ten ordinary volumes. But no money 
now—just the coupon. 


iw] 
ALAS 
WALTER J. BLACK CO. 
171 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY. NX 
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7 WALTER J. BLACK CO. 
4 Dept. 4010 
4 171 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


A Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your 
new one-volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s 
complete Short Stories, printed in large, clear 
type, on fine Bible paper; limp, maroon Kerator 
binding, gold title and gold-top pages. I will either 
A send you $5.45 in full payment within one week or 
4 return the book at your expense. 


i 
| Send No Money—Mail Address x selon Creeeeeeeeeereeeeeees 


| BERS ere a“ es = es 
4 Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian 
Only the Coupon NOW ¢ (J Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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| 
1 UNKNOWN AUTHORS 
| 
N days gone by some of the highest honour for which a 
world’s best literature lin- new author can wish, for it is 
gered unacclaimed atter its first known to be absolutely inde- 
publication. Sometimes it was pendent and impartial, and its 
many years before the praise reviewers (though anonymous, | 
of competent critics reached the according to the rule of “ The F 
public ear, and the unknown Times”) are the most famous | 
author started into fame. authors and critics of the day, of lit 
ma 
The unknown author of to- day “ The Times ” Literary Supple- TY 
has a better chance. The book- ment gives the best and sound- most 
loving public is on the watch est review of every new book thing 
for him, scanning the pages of of any interest or importance, eno 
the critical journals in order — wherever published. Its weekly eg 
not to miss the rising of astar _ leading article on some subject A 
upon the literary horizon. of current interest ; its complete aA 
bibliography; its notes on 
The most famous of all critical sales and other special features, 
journals is “The Times’’ (of — make it eagerly read by thou- Tr 
London) Literary Supplement. sands of discerning booklovers from 
Praise in its columns is the in all parts of the world. ever) 
Ne 
litera 
o proc 
other 
c Niies " 
° it on 
SSE 
(LONDON) odin 
own 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT _ 
/ know 
* 
~ * 
A Separate and Complete ya | that 
Weekly Journal Use / wma ) csi 
| ? . H intere 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES FRSA imo) | ct 
? ? A . educa 
The yearly subscription price of the LITERARY Form ra New York N.¥. We 
SUPPLEMENT OF THE LONDON Times is $4.20. This re Gentlemen: it is ¢ 
price includes postage for delivery of the copy * Enclosed please find in the 
direct from the publishers to your address. If you  é $6.50, for which send ciate | 
wish, you may accept the special offer now being ’ “Tum AMERICAN MERCURY all ini 
made (to U.S. and Canadian subscribers only) vA and the LirerRaRY SUPPLE | tion. 
of a subscription for both THe AMERICAN MERCURY f° MENT OF THE Lonpon TiMes}) | 
and the LirerRaARY SUPPLEMENT for one year each y to the address below. 
for only $6.50 (full value $0.20). Your order f sian PPTTTTTTTT Tet Use 
for the Literary SUPPLEMENT OF THE L onpox witho 
Times, or for the special Mercury club offer. ra LocaL - tingui 
should be sent to THz AMERICAN Mercury, P ED cneeeenneeeete EE Bibel 
730, Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. *” Post Orrics that 
FP MD GRE cccescvcccccccccsceesrse eeeeee ** ] yours 
| al this cx 
——$—=_$—$£=<_<— = : = ——————— 50 W 
x 
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or 40 Years He Searche 


trange Ports 


—for these lost gems 


of literature 
Pom forty years Thomas Bird Mosher, lover and 


connoisseur of books, searched the highways 

and byways of the world to find lost treasures 
of literature. To the four corners of the globe he 
traveled and left agents behind him to continue his 
searches. 

The result is the famous Bibelot! The strangest, 
most remarkable library in the world. Glorious 
things you've heard about, perhaps, but somehow 
never could get. Books you've dreamed about or 


yearned some day to possess. Books to fondle, and 
jove. . . and keep a lifetime. 
A millionaire’s library could contain no rarer 


masterpieces! 
What Is The Bibelot ? 


delicious old tales, rare 
forgotten tome, choice 
gems all! 


snatches 
bits from 


Translations, 
from some ancient 
every corner of the world 

Not just books. Not 


just another collection of 


literature. These are treasures! Books you will be 
proud to own; and owning—proud to show to 
others. 


What it took Mosher a lifetime to acquire, what 
it once would have taken a millionaire’s fortune to 
you can now have for less than the cost of 
ordinary volumes! You can actually possess in your 
own home, the rarest, most distinguished, most 
fascinating library of books the world has ever 
known! 


All the Details Sent Free 


The Bibelot is not composed of 
that live their day and vanish. Every volume is a 
classic. The contents of The Bibelot grow more 
interesting with each reading, more valuable with 
each year that passes. These books are a liberal 
education to read, a life long Pp leasure to own. 


possess — 


= pe ypular ” books 


We want you to know all about The Bibelot, why 
it is distinguished reading, why it will pres sently be 
in the homes of all who know , understand and appre- 
cute good books. We shall be delighted to send you 
all information about it — free and without ob liga- 
tion. 


Send for Gift Book 


Use the coupon and we will send you at once, 
without cost, a fas inating little book called “ Dis- 
tinguished Reading.’ " It tells you all about The 
Bibelot, - about the lost and hidden eg es 
that have been rediscovered. The gift book is 
yours for the asking. We urge you to clip and use 
this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 2910, 
50 West 47th St., New York C ity. 





Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 2910 ! 

50 West 47th Street, New York City 

You may send me without cost 
“ Dis- 
specimen 


Gentlemen: 
or obligation a copy of your gift book, 
tinguished Reading,’’ containing 
pages of Thomas Bird Mosher’s “‘Bibelot”’ and 
an outline of the plan which makes this 
cultured reading remain in the memory and 
enrich the mind. 


Name..... 


Address 


City State 
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You Will Enjoy 
the Theatre More— 


—if you read about the 
fine points of all the 
plays you see! 





FTER all, the theatre is like golf, bridge, football or any other form 

of entertainment—the more you know about its fine points the more 

you enjoy it. That is why the readers of Theatre Arts Monthly find 
something to give them keen pleasure in nearly every play. 

It may be in the stage settings that they find a new and enlivened 
interest, or in the costumes, or in a bit of notable acting technique, 
the art of a special director, a new stage lighting effect, the construction 
of the playhouse itself, or the skill of the playwright in using a new 
form—because in the pages of Theatre Arts they have read articles and 
seen pictures oe all of these elements which go to make up the 
theatre. They are posted in advance of all important events. Raquel Meller 
was in these pages two years before her American debut—the Moscow 
Art Theatre four years before. 

Theatre Arts Monthly is the only magazine in the world today devoted 
chiefly to explaining just how all of the arts unite in the theatre to serve 
the one great end of creating human enjoyment, illusion and interest. 

Then—for those not in the great theatrical centers, Theatre Arts is their 
link with the stage—keeping alive the greatest traditions of the past— 
forecasting eee current plays—encouraging the Little 
Theatres in three hundred cities—reviewing the literature of the stage— 
and casting over all, with its fine illustrations, the glamour that is the 
Theatre. A record and a prophecy! 

Theatre Arts has devoted subscribers in every part of the world—even 
in Japan and China. So far as we can learn, hardly any magazine in the 
country has so many of its subscribers renew their subscriptions regularly 
from year to year. We can ask for no better endorsement. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


















Theatre Arts Monthly, 7 East 42nd St, N. Y. C 
If you have never read Theatre Arts Monthly, send for a sini ee 


free sample copy today, using this coupon. You will discover Name....--...-....--00ss00seeeeeeeees 
why its small subscription price of four dollars a year is Address 
the best theatre investment anyone can make. 
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At a special price, 


One of the great books of all time! 


MERCURY 





The New Historians’ History of the World 


Written by 2000 world-famous 


HE new Historians’ History 

of the World presents an en- 
tirely new kind of history. It is 
more than merely complete, au- 
thoritative and detailed. It is the 
collected work of 2000 of the great- 
est historians of the ages. Great 
because, besides being accurate, 
they are great writers—and clothe 
the facts they know with romance 
and glamour, living human pas- 
sions. They have told true history 
~—and interesting history. 


Completely up to date 


Each age, each race, each nation 
has had its history recorded in this 
great work, both by those who 
lived as history was making, and 
by those who obtained the per- 
spective of later times. The his- 
tory of our own times is written 
by those who made that history, 
as well as by those best qualified 
to judge it. America’s meteoric rise 
to primacy in world affairs is told 
with thrilling verve. 


Unexcelled in all details 


The new Historians’ History is the 
Product of the broadest edhorial 
perience, and the best resources 
inthe publishing field. It is printed 
in large, clear type on the famous 

Opacity Paper—thin 





and strong. It is offered at an 
amazingly low price. 

These volumes must not be con- 
sidered as either text-book or out- 
line of history. They form the most 
complete, authoritative history of 
mankind—and an intensely inter- 
esting, absorbing narrative. 


A Monumental Achievement 


Consider what a tremendous 
amount of material the Historians’ 
History contains. More than 12,- 
000,000 words. 17,500 pages. 2100 
splendid illustrations, many in full 
color. More material than is found 
in a hundred ordinary books. At a 
price lower than you would pay for 
a quarter ofthat number It comes 
either as 27 beautiful single vol- 
umes, or 15 double volumes that 


authors 
require surprisingly little space. 


Low prices and easy terms 


In accordance with our regular 
policy, this work is sold at the 
lowest price possible—a price lower 
than any other work of equal size. 
In order that it may be available 
to all we arrange small down pay- 
ment and convenient terms. 


Write for free booklet 


An illustrated booklet, 64 pages, 
gives an adequate description of 
the Historians’ History. It repro- 
duces pages from the History it- 
self, so that you may see what 
wonderful reading, as well as won- 
derful history, it is. This booklet is 
free. The coupon will bring it to 
you. Send for it immediately. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

“aa eee ee ee a2 ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ae 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

Publishers of fine books since 1768 

342 Madison Avenue 

Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on 

my part, your free 64- 
Historians’ History 

# your low price offer and easy plan of payment. 


AM6HAI 
New York 


e “Specimen Book of the New 
the World.” Also full details of 
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Ww" our business is almost 
exclusively with regular 
publishing houses, we also 


manufacture books for the oc- 
casional publisher or author. 


, 
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In addition to the most care- 
ful workmanship throughout, 
the author-publisher receives, 
as a part of our service, the ben- 


Mrs, Bal nrates 


by FRITZ MAUTHNER 


In which the scold’s mask is lifted from the fair 
Xantippe, revealing the puzzled wife of the phi- 
losopher as a simple minded, devoted creature 
battling alone age ainst her fate. What Plato failed 
to tell of Socrates’ dialogues, Mauthner does. We 
see the famed Aspasia and her aristocratic satel- 
lites and commingle in their most intimate mo- 
ments with the gilded youth, the jaded men and 
women, the demi-monde, the politicians, poets and 
warriors of ancient Attica 

This book is so delightful that you will read it at 
least twice before permitting any friend to borrow 
it. $2.00. 


efit of our extensive experience 
in planning and design- 
ing his book. 


The IN ¢ 
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TRADE UNIONS 6) THERESA WOLFSON $1.75 VAIL-BALLOU PRESS nh 


Main Office and Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. 


OIL IMPERIALISM 56) LOUIS FISCHER $2.00 
aad New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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AT ALL BOOK STORES ) 
My >) INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS = waite 
381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK. CATALOG RBESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
pa - =e ar eueree = 
. | TARY.- 
| Th have Ds 
° | ere are ing ett 
out on 
| Gilbert Stuart Books and Books unable 
OOK LOVERS know the difference be- a 
BY tween shoddy carelessness and substan- 


tial craftsmanship. Books bound by H 
Wolff may be read over and over again— 
their bindings endure. 

PUBLISHERS in America look to H. 
WOLFF to help maintain a high standard 
of excellence in printing and binding. Their 
confidence in our work is a reflection of the 
public's pleasure in the books we make. 
WE offer complete manufacturing under 
one roof, an unvarying standard of fine 
workmanship and the convenience of cen- 
tral shipping and delivery facilities in New 
York City. 


LAWRENCE PARK 


oooe 


An important monograph on the 
life and work of Gilbert Stuart, in 
four quarto volumes, with 610 
full-page reproductions 
of his pe wrtraits 





~ 


5GE 2 


Edition limited to 1,000 sets. Price 
$100 net for the set of four volumes 


Prospectus on application 
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WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE O F that ha 
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caw oe Telephone Chickering 8667 
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As CUSY “ARC / 


“This amazing new Shorthand 
in which you know every sign 


and symbol — NOW | 





IN COURT 
» OE A SHORTHAND you can begin Not Only the Pleasure 


to use at once, and master in but the Hard Cash 
from 3 to 8 weeks. In which you Value 
start to read and write from the y 
very first lesson. So simple that a Though you can learn it for 
child can learn it. Yet built with a fraction of the cost of other 
shorthand courses, Speed writ- 


such scientific skill, that you can 
ing is a money-maker for you, 


“Speedwrite’’ any word in the lan- 
guage. often before you finish the 


You don't have to learn a single Course. “I have completed 
new hook, shade, curlicue or sym- the Course in six weeks, and 


¢ 
| 
Vy 
; 
t 
4 
i 


bol! You know every one of them 
now. You don't have to learn to 
draw anything. You write the let- 
ters of the alphabet, in the script 
to which you have been accustomed 


have since had my salary doub- 
led by the use of Speedwrit- 
ing.’’—‘‘Just seven weeks after 
I began Speed writing, I was ac- 
cepted for this position.”’ 





“Speedwriting has always 
been there—germinating 
in the sounds and letters 
of our languages. I just 
brought it out!’ So says 
Emma B. Dearborn, rec- 
ognized authority on 





Large organizations are hav- 


, i 
all your life Shorthand, who, for 18 


You begin—with Speed writing ing it taught to their staffs to years, trained students, 

‘ . ~e , teachers anc speec con- 

where the successful student of con- fac — speed and 4 < testants in Columbia 
re . . for Speedwriting can be reac Univ., Univ. of Califor- 
ventional shorthand arrives after I § nia, Simmons College, ete. 


With amaz- _ by any Speedwriter. It can be 

written with pencil, or—at a 
magical rate A speed,—on any 
typewriter. Executives, Secre- 
taries, Business men, Writers, 


several months’ study. 
ing case you soon write and read 
with a fluency you could hardly 


have believed possible. 




































ke Hundreds of Letters on File in Our — C\ergymen, Teachers, Students, 
a Office, Tell and Re-tellthe Joy of It Sailors, Engineers—all kinds 
takes to tell the The first lessons were fun, and of people all over the world 
wary." the last ones more fun’"’—“‘The lack = are learning this shorthand 
of tension and strain in taking notes with the drudgery left out. 
is a delight’’—“‘I enjoyed it more Read all about it in the Free 


than anything else I ever studied.”’ Booklet! 


“Speedwriting 


SPEEDWRITING 


BRIEF ENGLISH 
SYSTEMS, INC., 
Dept. 38, 

200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





A TEACHER 

“I have never . s 

taught any sys- Clip the Coupon — Mail It Today! Without cost or obligation 
tem of shorthand to me, please send me the 


illustrated book on Speedwriting, 
the Natural Shorthand. 


fat das pro- BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., Dept. 38 


duced such “ex 
cellent results."’ 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This Free Booklet tells of our wonderful 
Money-Back-Guaran tee (ond forit Today 





Name 


State 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
BAUDELAIRE 
AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
WILLIAM BEEBE 
MAX BEERBOHM 
BLAKE 
SAMUEL BUTLER 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
STEPHEN CRANE 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 
THEODORE DREISER 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
W. H. HUDSON 
WILLIAM JAMES 
JAMES JOYCE 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
NIETZSCHE 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
SCHOPENHAUER 
BERNARD SHAW 
HENDRIK W. VAN LOON 
WALT WHITMAN 
OSCAR WILDE 


AT 


95 CENTS A COPY 


IN THE 


wy 





“orn 


FOR SALE AT EVERY BOOKSTORE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


SEND FOR A FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 
71 W. 45 Sr., N. Y. C. 

Please send me your new Catalogue, describing the 125 
books in your series. 


i ee 


M-10. EE 
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LONDON SPY 


(CLECHES of rare and curious books on 

the life, morals, and social customs of 
London in the days of Queen Anne have been 
well served by the English publishers of this 
facsimile reprint, from the edition of 1700, of 
Ned Ward's famous book, which took the 
town by storm when published. Limited to 
1000 numbered copies, of over 450 pages, on 
all-rag paper. Size 64” x 9%”. Price $12.50 


The Rise, Decline, and 
Fall of the Roman 
Religion 


HE author, J. B. Hannay, who is the lead- 

ing authority on the naturalistic evolution 
of all religions, shows the interesting origin 
of all the god-names of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, quotes examples of the surprising nature 
of the Bible text when honestly translated, 
and argues the Bible to be a ‘‘romance”’ con- 
cocted to give universal power through a uni- 
versal (‘‘catholic’’) religion. Printed for 
The Religious Evolution Research Society. 
53 illustrations. Size 6” x 9g”. Only 250 


copies available. Price $6.00 


FAUST 


By Jonann WoLrGaNG von GogTHE 


5 puemmpeem¥ from the German by John 

Anster. 22 Full-page Illustrations in Color, 
and in Black and White, and 65 smaller Illus- 
trations in the text by Harry Clarke. Large 
Quarto (1034” x 8%”). Bound, with Gen- 
uine Sheep Parchment back, in English boards. 
Symbolic End Papers in two colors. Printed 
on Deckle-edge pure rag paper. Edition lim- 
ited to 1000 numbered copies for America, 
each signed by the Illustrator. A truly Regal 
volume. Price $15.00 Net 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Thousands Are Now 
Learning and Using the 
Famous Hugo Method 

Already Hugo's “ French- 
at-Sight "" has been received 
with the greatest enthusi- 
asm in this country. Since 
the first announcement the 
response has been far be- 
yond expectations. Appli- 
cations for sets of these 
unique lessons have literally 
come in by the thousands. 
Here, clearly, is the easy, 
interesting and practical 
way of learning French that 
Americans have been wait- 
ing for. 


You Start Speaking 
French in Your Very 
First Lesson 
In the Hugo “ French-at- 
Sight’ course you start at 
once to speak simple sen- 

tences like these: 
| est notre train? 
ich is our train?) 


Ce n’est pas votre hotel. 
(This is not your hotel.) 


C'est trop cher. 
(This is too dear.) 
lle est votre adresse? 
t is your address?) 


FREE—French 
DICTIONARY 
Containing 45,000 Words 


Bound in Venetian red semi- 
limp cloth, with dainty gilt 
decorations 
and lettering, 
this French- 
English and 
English- 
French dic- 
tionary of 
nearly 300 
pages con- 
tains approx- 
imately 45,- 
000 words. 

Size 454 x6% 
x 7¢in. Yours, 
absolutely 
free, when 
you enroll for 
the fam- 
ous Hugo 
“French-at- 
Sight” course. 
Mail the cou- 
pen NOW. 
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- H, yes, I can read French 
() easily, but I can’t speak it 
—or understand what 

others say!” 

Hundreds and hundreds of Amer- 
icans will give you an answer like 
that—when you question them 
about their knowledge of French. 
In high school, preparatory school 
or college, they learned to read 
French—but they did not learn to 
talk in this most fascinating of all 
languages. 

And yet, every year, more and 
more Americans are going abroad. 
Never has there been a greater need 
for a simple, quick method of ac- 
quiring an ability to carry on a sat- 
isfactory conversation in French. 


Europe’s Method of Learning French 
Has Been Brought to America 
And now, you can learn to talk 
in French, im a very short time, so 
that foreigners will readily under- 





stand you and so that you can easily 
understand them. 

It has always been necessary for 
citizens of European countries to 
speak several languages besides 
their own. As a result, an amaz- 
ingly simple method of acquiring a 
conversational knowledge of other 
languages has been developed in 
Europe—the Hugo method. 

The great publishing house of 
Hugo is known throughout Europe. 
Millions of Hugo language books 
have been sold. Several generations 
of this famous family have con- 
ducted language institutes in the 
great cities. 

From this wonderful background 
of linguistic experience, the Hugos 
have perfected a method of learning 
to speak foreign languages that is 
famous throughout Europe. It dif- 
fers from ordinary academic meth- 
ods in that you start with sentences, 
gradually learning the necessary 
rules of construction. 


Hucos ‘FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


Famous in Europe for Generations 


If you have never studied French at all, 
or if you followed the ordinary school 
method of going through a grammar, mem- 
orizing uninteresting rules and vocabularies 
and ploughing through that terrifying list 
of irregular verbs, you will never be able to 
understand how easy the Hugo method is, 
how practical and authoritative —how 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Mail coupon now! The complete course 
will be sent you on approval with the 
dictionary FREE! 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 


Department F-5510 American 
Representatives of Hugo’s Lan- 
guage Institute of London, Eng. 


Garden City, N. Y. 





irresistibly fascinating—until you actually 
—“— your lessons. 

he Hugo course consists of twenty-four 
scientifically planned lessons that teach you 
the correct, idiomatic way of conversing on 
a great variety of everyday subjects. You 
progress so easily and naturally that you do 
not seem to be studying at all! 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 

Dept. F-5510, Garden City, 

New York. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the’'Hugo ‘‘French- 

" course in 24 lessons for free exami- 

Within 5 days I will either send you 

only $2.00 first payment and $2.00 each month 

thereafter unt'' a total of $12.00 has been paid. 

or I will return the course. I am to receive 

a French Dictionary of 45,000 words, a 

lutely free. 

Name...... 

Address... 

City.. wen ea 

Occupation. . - 
(5% discount for cash with order) 

-_ 


State 
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The Federated Press: 
(by telegraph 
“Mame uproarious."’ 


Paul Jordan-Smith: 


“I found myself laughing, where I 
had sat me down to cry over the woes 
of labor. Really, the story is de- 


lightful!"” 
Floyd Dell: 


“It és funny, 
and it és good.” 


Arthur Holitscher: 


(German novelist and 
critic 

“Wherever I was, in China, Japan, 
Russia, I saw copies of your books and 
heard your praise by young proletarians 
and intellectual people. You lucky 
fellow, you have won the masses of 
the world."’ 











Oh, Boy! Come Have a Laugh! 


For three years we have been exposing the Coolidge administration, to no 


apparent effect. 
problem! 


The other day we burst out laughing at it—and that solved the 
We announce a return to the good old days of Artemus Ward and 


Mark Twain, when the American people knew how to laugh out loud. 


The Spokesman’s Secretary 


Being the Letters of Mame to Mom 


by UPTON 


Mamie Riggs is one of the very plain people; 
raised in the gas-house district of Camden, New 
Jersey, and now a manicure lady in the Elite Beauty 
Parlors of Washington, D. C. A gentleman takes 
her out to dinner, and is discovered to be the 
Secretary to the greatest Man in the whole world, 
that “Spokesman” who tells the newspaper reporters 
what to tell the American people to think. 

So Mame gets behind the scenes of the great 
political show. She discovers that the greatest Man 
in the whole world rides an electric camelephant 
every morning in His pajamas in His bedroom; but 
she does not see why anyone should laugh, because 
“the undignified part would be if He was to ride a 
camelephant on the street in His pajamas."’ And 
she tells the girls in the Elite Beauty Parlors, ‘“The 
reason it is acamelephant not a zebray is got nothing 
tg do with prohibition but because it is ordered for 
His liver and a camelephant is a beast that has got 


SINCLAIR 


a very bumpy gate."’ Nevertheless a ribald world 
srsists in mockery, *‘telling all kinds of silly things 
ike that it makes a racket while it runs or that the 
Spokesman takes a stenographer with Him and 
dictates His male while having a camelephant 
gallop.” f 

Mame is a serious nature, like the Spokesman 
Himself, and sweet and pure like His Administra- 
tion. Her mind is all on her work of telling the 
American people what to think, therefore she 
resists the blandishments of her gentleman friend 
and sends him back to his wife, who is cruelly 
suspicious of manicure girls. On account of this 
happy ending the story is adapted for reading in 
the family circle, but you will have to spread a rug 
or blanket on the floor for the members of the family 
to roll on. 

Price: clothbound, $1.25; postpaid, paperbound 


§0 cents. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 
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To Secure 1,000,000 New Readers, Little Blue Books Are Offered at 4c Each 





THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Until November 30, 1926—Order 





Million New Readers Wanted 

1,000,000 new readers are 
wanted for the Little Blue 
Books—hence this amazing 

gale at 4c per copy. 

ine this list and place 
your order according to in- 
structions below. You have 
only until midnight, Nov 
30, 1926. 











EE<3 








Tales from Decameron 
63 Tales of Love and Life 
14 What Girls Should Know 


653 What Boys Should Know 
654 What Young Men Should 


655 What Young Women 
Should Know 

656 What Married Men 
Should Kno 

657 What Married." “women 
Should Kno 

536 What Women ‘Past 40 
Should Kno 

1 Rubalyat of Omar Khay- 


yam 

9 How to Love. Wood 

$56 Hints on Etiquette 

998 Five Hundred Riddles 

6 Love, etc. Maupassant 

23 Great Sea Stories 

78 Hints on Public Speaking 

82 Common Faults in Writ- 
ing English 

91 ood: Life Facts Pre- 
sented to Men 

102 Sherlock Holmes Tales 

145 Great Ghost Stories 

166 English as She is Spoke 
Mark Twain 

178 One of Soopeese’ s Nights 

189 Eugenics 

192 Book of Synonyms 


208 Birth Control Debate 


209 of Birth Control 
217 Puzzle of Personality 

231 Humorous Sketches 

290 26 Men and Girl. Gorki 
292 Mile. Fif, ete. Maupas- 


sant 
336 Mark of the Beast, etc 


639 Most Essential English 


or’ 
651 How to Psycho-Analyze 
Yourself 


Humorous Fables 

681 Spelling Self-Taught 

683 Punctuation Self Taught 
822 Rhetoric Self Taught 

823 Composition Self Taught 
696 How to Pronounce 4,000 


Proper Names 
697 4,000 Words Often Mis- 
pronounced 
4 Book of Useful Phrases 
46 Daughter of Eve _— 


iS Gunga Din. Kiplin 
815 Boot of Familiar Guote- 





821 How to Improve Your 
Vocabulary 

simple Beauty Hints 

Dictionary of Slang 

Humoresgue. Hurst 

jon of the Wolf. London 





1023 Popular Recitations 
1088 Truth about Mussolint 


288 Tales of Far North. Lon- 
don 

835 Book of Useful Tables 

S47 How to Play Card Games 
855 How to Write Letters 
856-857 a Arithmetic 8 Self 

Ta t (2 vols.) 
864 Condidential Chats with 


8 General Hints on Self- 
mprovement 

876 Curiosities of Senghemat- 
883 Dibete on Capital Pun- 


884 ment 
Debate on Prohibition 
88 Piece of String, etc. 








887 


894 
895 
3 


— et et 
8 Norn © 
owen Norte “a 


SEt tacks 
z 


o 
_ 


162 
186 


862 
1021 
1025 

995 
1081 

992 





Necklace, etc. Maupas- 
sa 

How to Advertise 

Astronomy for Beginners 

Voltaire’s a 

Poe's Tales of Mystery 

Man and His Ancestors 

Nasby’'s Let's —— 

Merimee’s Carme 

The Kiss, ete. ( *hekhov 

Rhyming Dictionary 

Poe's Poems 

Mystery of Iron Mask 

Origin of Human Race 

Debate on Marriage and 
Divorce 

» Tolstoy's Short Stories 

Wilde's Salome 

Dumas’ Mary, 
Scots 

Whitman's Poems 

What Great Men Have 
Said About Women 

Love Letters of a Portu- 
guese Nun 

= and Death of Soc- 


Queen of 


ates 

( ‘onfeastons of an Opium- 
ater 

Self-Contradictions of the 
Bible 


Dream-Woman. Collins 

Fall of House of Usher. 
Poe 

Spiritualism Debate 

War Speeches = Wilson 

History of Rom 

What erpectant Mothers 
Should Know 

Controversy on Christi- 
anity 

fap ge of Electricity 

Life of Napoleon 

Time of Terror, etc 

Crimes and Criminals 

Lost Civilizations 

Man Who Would be King, 
ete Kipling 

Coppeee Philosophy of 
JAfe 

Murders in Rue Morgue 

How I w — “The Ra- 
ven 

German Self t Taught 

Italian Self Taught 

Casey at the Bat, etc 

How to Play the Piano 

Best Jewish Jokes 

Sinner Sermons. Howe 

Evolution of Marriage 

Rome or Reason? 

How to Own Your Home 

A Study of Woman 

§ Coquette vs. a Wife 

Devil's Dictionary 

N. Y.’s Chinatown 

Pickwick Papers 

Conquest of Fear 

Tales of Haunted Houses 

Bluebeard’s 8 Wives 

Home Vegetable Gardening 

American Humor 

Munchausen's Adventures 

Evolution vs. Dogma 

Tallow Ball. Maupassant 

Speeches of Lincoln 

Miraculous Revenge 

Human Tragedy. 
tole France 

Women, ete. Maeterlinck 

Vampire. Kipling 

Three Strangers. Hardy 

Building of the Earth 

Man Without a Country. 
Hale 

Robert Burns’ Poems 

Gold Bug. Poe 

Jumping Frog. Mark 
Twain 

What Great Women Have 
Said About Men 

Daudet's Short Stories 

History of Evolution 

How to Write Short Sto- 
i 


Ana- 


ries 
Man Who Was, ete. 
Mulvaney Stories 
Diary of Columbus 
Don Juan, ete. Balzac 
Morris’ Short Stories 
Lincoln's Humor 





LITTLE BLUE BOOKS Until Nov. 30 at Ac 


Greatest Bargain Sale in Publishing History—Your Choice 
of Great Books at 4c per Copy—Rush Your Order Today 


Your Winter’s Reading Today 


394 
395 


397 


867 
871 


72 


Boswell's Life of Johnson 
Cellini: Fiery-Hearted 
Sculptor 
Irish Fairy Tales 
Irish Folk Songs 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Ali Baba; Aladdin 
History of Music 
Outline of Economics 
Art of Happiness 
Nature of Dreams 
Essence of Koran 
Tragic Story of Oscar 
Wilde's Life 
Esperanto for Beginners 
Five Weeks in a Balloon 
Voyage to Moon. Verne 
Psychology for Beginners 
Greek and Roman Myth- 
ology 
Dictionary ot Classical 
Mythology 
Travels of Marco Polo 
How to Write Poetry 
Death and Its Problems 
Tales of Robin Hood 
Stories of Many Hues 
Brightly Colored Tales 
Child's Garden of 
Verses. Stevenson 
Robinson Crusoe 
African Jungle Tales 
Darwin and aversion 
Eliot's Lifted Ve 
A-B-C Electron Denes 
Life of Roosevelt 
Are Planets Inhabited? 
Pilgrim's Progress 
Disraeli's Wit and Wisdom 
History of Jews 
Handbook of Legal Forms 
Ordeal of Prohibition 
Golden Sayings. Aurelius 
Children's Games 
Bedtime Stories 


7 Sherlock HolmesM ysteries 


. Fannie Hurst 

Sherlock Holmes Prob- 

lems 
Gruesome Tales. Poe 
My Favorite Murder 
Gargantua. Rabelais 
Hindu Book of Love 
Duse's Love Affair 
Amorous Tales of Monks 
Memory Improvement 
Pupene-Analyels of Amer- 

ca 


Dictionary of Sea Terms 

French Tales of Cruelty 

Journalism in Tennessee 
Mark Twain 

Evidence for Evolution 

Chemistry for Beginners 

Hints on Interior Decora- 


tion 
Tales of Chicago Streets 
Hecht 
Physiology Self Taught 
Auction Bridge for Begin- 


ners 

Poor Richard's Almanac 

Poems of Whittier 

Camping Manual 

Essence of Catholicism 

Food and Diet 

Bill Nye’s Humor 

Mandalay. Kipling 

Years Among African 

Negroes 

Life Among Monkeys 

Crossword Puzzle Book 

Bluebeard. Cinderella 

Life Among Ants 

Lies of Our Civilization 
Nordau 

Sources of Bible Myths 

Behaviorism: New Psy- 
chology 

Untold Lie, ete. Ander- 
son 

Cicero's Letters 

Love Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise 

Manual of Parliamentary 
aw 





888 
910 


912 


53 
62 


tw 


152 
1008 
94: 
1017 
959 
960 
961 
962 


Memoirs of Mme. de £ tael 
Is_ Life Worth ee 
Darrow vs. Sta 
God from Machine, oe. 
Wilde's Reading Jail 
Darrow’'s Insects and Men 
_ jon and Pantheism. 
Schopenhauer 
Gilbert's Mikado 


2 Hypnotism Made Plain 


Villon: Poet and House- 
breaker 

Sailor mantis and Cow- 
boy Songs 

Hints on News Reporting 

How to Write Scenarios 

Life of Mark Twain 


» Making of Old Testament 


a Billings’ Humorous 


‘pigrams 

U. 8. Constitution 

Fat of Affections 

Apostate. Jack London 

How to Write Book Re- 
views 

Facts About Tuberculosis 

Shakespearian Quotations 

Red Inn. Balzac 

A Mad Sweetheart 

Ghouls and Ghosts 

Spanish Humor 
e Falcon, ete. 

Atheist’s Mass, etc. 

Crimes of Borgias 

Amusing Answers to Cor- 
respondents 

Huxley's Liberal Educa- 
tion 

Bryan's Prince of Peace 

Life of Joan of Arc 

Environment of Life 

Harris’ Montes: Matador 
and Lover 

Botany for Beginners 

Should the Bible be in 
Schools? 

Great Pirates 

History of Architecture 

Novel Discoveries in Sci- 


ence 

Origin of Life 

Dog of Flanders. Ouida 

Typewriting Self Taught 

How to Save Money 

Simple Recipes 

Dust Personality 

Physics Self Taught 

How to Make ‘Nioney in 
Wall Street 

Latin Self Taught 

Wonders of Radium 

Stories of Mystery 

Stories of Adventure 

Oriental Stories 

5 Tales of Desert Places 

Weird Tales. Poe 

Son of Wolf. London 

Origin of Religion 


2 Detective Stories 


w ont Benefit of € ‘ergy. 


pling 
American Humor 
American Wit 
Humorous Verse 
Comic Poems 


Order Before November 30 
These titles are selected from 
a large list: complete catalogue 


mailed on request. 


Figure your 


order at 4c per copy (Minimum 
order 25 books), and add le per 


copy 


charges; 
rate of 5c 


for dat ine and carriage 
at is, remit i = 
ere 


no other c A. of any kind. 


No Cc. O 


D. or collect orders 


accepted during this sale. nt - 
—. pane ore tg! 
r book. ORDER NU Me 


BER: To order = 


money order, 
for exchange), 


Carmen" put 
“21.” Order at least 25 
($1.25 prepaid) Send 
check (add 10c 
or cash with all 


orders. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 


Dept. A-15 


GIRARD, KANSAS 
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PASCAL COVICI, Publisher 








BROKEN NECKS 
By Ben Hecht 


More brilliant short stories by the author 
of ‘‘1toor Afternoons,"’ “‘Count Bruga,"’ etc. 
Illustrated by Helen Stevens. October. $2.50 


SONNETS 
OF A MINNESINGER 
and Other Lyrics 
By J. U. Nicolson 


These delightfully poignant sonnets by the 
author of “The King of the Black Isles,” 
America’s romantic poet, form a sequence re- 
lating two stories of passion—the first ending 
in bitterness and cynicism, the second carrying 
the love of man and woman to a plane far above 
the merely sexual. November. $1.50 


DIE SCHONSTE 
LENGEVITCH 


By Kart M. Stein 


Droll, delightfully humorous and Lardner- 
esque observations in rhyme on the foibles and 
peculiarities of the “‘so-called human race.”’ 
This collection, written in a German-English 
jargon, created by the author, includes the 
well-known ‘International Operas."’ $2.00 


TOP O' THE COLUMN 
By Keith Preston 


(Author of “Types of Pan,” “‘Splinters,”’ etc.) 
Humorous and sardonic poems, with quips 
and jests at the folly of man. Mr. Preston's 
lines have the rollicking mellowness of Austin 
Dobson and the keen, epigramatic turn of 
phrase of Ben Jonson. $1.50 


VICTOR HUGO— 
GOLGOTHA 
By Edgar Saltus 


The edition consists of 310 numbered copies. 
The first 80 copies contain an original cancelled 
check, signed by Edgar Saltus, price $15.00. 
The balance, $10.00. 





LOVE OF MYRRHINE 
AND KONALLIS 


and Other Prose Poems 
By Richard Aldington 


Mr. Richard Aldington has gathered in this 
volume, for the first time, all his published 
and unpublished prose-poems. “‘Love of 
Myrrhine and Konallis’ has never been 
published before. The edition consists of 
1010 numbered copies, five hundred for 
England and the balance for America. It is 
hand-set and distinctively bound. The first 
150 Copies autographed by the Author, priced 
at $10.00. The Silanes at $7.50. 


This book will not be published in England. 


THE SHOW-UP 


Stories Before the Bar 
By Charles E. Erbstein 


Frankly and lucidly, humorously or with 
tragic hints, Mr. Erbstein relates these human 
stories fearlessly and without malice, whether 
the story concerns the practices of court, or 
jury, or attorney—secret or profane—Mr. 
Erbstein spares no one. He completely 
empties the bag of so-called “‘tricks."’ $2.00 


SOLVING 
THE FARM RIDDLE 


By Edward Jerome Dies 


(Author of ‘‘The Wheat Pitc’’) 


The book is certain to provoke controversy. 
For that reason it ought to be read and we 
think it will be read by everyone who is 
interested in, or affected by, the present pre- 
dicament of the American farmer. It is, im 
fact, a fighting book and we predict it will 
attract wide attention. It is only out of the 
conflict of opinion that truth is evolved, and 
we think Mr. Dies has done well to join the 
issue between the co-ops and their opponents 
so that its merits may be intelligently decided 
at the bar of public opinion. $1.50 
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WaT THE BOOK-OF -THE-MONTH CLUB 
DOES FOR ITS SUBSCRIBERS 


A NEW UNIQUE IDEA WHICH KEEPS YOU FROM MISSING THE BEST BOOKS 


with special privileges which it will not be possible to offer 
later. Some of the typical comments already received 
from subscribers are given below: 





enables youto make certain that, 

no matter how busy you are, or 
how far removed from a book store, 
you will not miss reading the outstand- 
ing books that are published. This 
is a service which many have writ- 
ten is “exactly what I have always 
wished for.” 


Te Book-of-the-Month Club 





Hewry 8. Cansy 
Chairman 





__. 


Each month the Selecting Com- 
mittee of the Book-of-the-Month Club chooses a “best 
book” from among the new books of ad publishers. The 
personnel of the Committee insures both impartiality 
and good judgment in the choice of 
books. The members of the com- [ 
mittee have no connection with the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, except to 
render their decision as to the “best 
books.” 


7 
| 





The book selected is mailed to the home 
of each subscriber, just like a magazine. 

You are thus sure of getting and | CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
reading an mating Seok + 


each month. If perchance you should not like the type , 


of book selected, or if you have already read it, you 
may exchange it for a book you prefer, from a list of other 
good new books simultaneously rec- 
ommended by the Committee. The 
cost of the service itself is—nothing. 
You pay only the publishers’ regular 
retail price for each book. 





Aireadyseveral thousand busy men 
and women— indeed, some of the 
most prominent people in the coun- 
try—have become subscribers to this 
service. Those who join at this time 
ae placed in the category of “charter” subscribers, 








Hrrwoop Broun 
| 








DoroTuy CANFIELD 





“IT am one of those many thousands of wo- 
men for whom reading is one of the neces- 
sities of life, and who really prefer to read 
good things, but for whom ina busy day 
there is never sufficient time to make a pro- 
per selection. The club has filled for mea 
long-fele want.” 


—H. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“This novel and helpful plan should re- 
ceive the endorsement of every booklover 
and educator in the country.” 

—C. P. M., Melrose, Mass. 


It you are interested in this idea and wish to con- 


sider becoming a “charter” sub- 
scriber, write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are 
fully outlined. It will completely 
convince you of one thing: that 
without effort, without extra ex- 
pense and without limiting you in 





your choice of books, the plan makes / 


certain that you will ‘keep up’’ with 
the best literature of the day. 





Witi.aM ALLEN WHITE 











Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below ora 
letter. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 














BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 13 J, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details of the 
Rook-of-the-Month Plan of Readi 
gation to subscribe to your service. 


ding. This request involves me in no obli- 
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THE FINE ARTS 





GILBERT STUART. An Illustrated Descriptive List of 
His Works. 

By Lawrence Park. William Edwin Rudge 
$100 12% x 9%; 4 vols., 983 pp.; New York 
606 plates 

This sumptuous work is a monument to the dili- 
gence and scholarship of Mr. Park and to the crafts- 
manship of Mr. Rudge. No less than 1059 portraits 
by Stuart are described in detail, including 111 of 
George Washington, and 610 are reproduced, four in 
photogravure and 606 in full-page half-tone. Mr. 
Park, who died in 1924, devoted many years to amass- 
ing his materials, and it is hard to imagine them being 
substantially augmented hereafter. Every portrait 
is dealt with precisely, and there are notes upon its 
ownership, upon the known copies of it, upon repro- 
ductions, and upon the sitter. A short biography of 
Stuart, embodying much unfamiliar matter, is con- 
tributed by John Hill Morgan, and there is a critical 
essay by Royal Cortissoz. At the end of Volume II 
are a list of portraits attributed to Stuart, and lists 
of the present and past owners of all the portraits. In 
typography and press-work the four volumes are 
beyond praise. 





PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. 
By E. G. Lutz. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$2 734 x 474; 200 pp. New York 
The reader addressed here is the layman, not the 
artist. The author's discussion of composition is ex- 
tremely clear and shrewd, and the book is of genuine 
value. That value is greatly increased by the excellent 
schematic illustrations. 





THE LIFE-WORK OF THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT, FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. 
By .H. Th. Wijdeveld and others. C. E. Mees 


Fl. 30. 13 X 124; 7 vols.; 164 pp. in all 
Santpoort, Holland 


It is an ironical fact that the first adequate account 
of Mr. Wright's extraordinary work comes from 
Holland. The work consists of seven special numbers 
of the art magazine, Wendingen, and is edited by Mr. 
Wijdeveld. The contributors include the editor, 
Lewis Mumford, H. P. Berlage, J. J. P. Oud, R. 
Mallet Stevens, Erich Mendelsohn, Louis H. Sullivan 
and Mr. Wright himself. There are scores of plans 
and many drawings and photographs. All of 
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SCUTTLE OHO 


Mr. Wright's most celebrated works, including the 
Imperial Hotel at Tokio, the Midway Gardens at ~ 
Chicago, the Barnsdall residence at Hollywood, and 
the architect's own house at Spring Green, Wis., 
are shown. No more original architect has ever been 
in practise in America. There is a superb daring in 7 
these designs, and there is also, more than Once, a 
brilliant and lasting beauty. 


CRITICISM 


abemad: 





THE FIGHT FOR A BOOK. 


By William Sloane Kennedy. The Stonecraft Press 
$2.50 8x54; 304 pp. Wei Yarmouth, 
Mass. 


An elaborate study of the critical reception that 
greeted Whitman's “Leaves of Grass,"’ with a 
review of the changes in critical opinion since then, 
The book also contains an account of the gradual ~ 
growth of “‘Leaves of Grass,’ a gloss on certain 
difficult passages, an index of the dates of the indi 
vidual poems, a dictionary of changes in their titles, 
a bibliography, an index to certain articles in the 
Conservator, a list of Whitman's friends and enemies, 
and the text of his will. The book shows a vast 
diligence and will be of value to everv student of 
Whitman. 





THE MODERN WRITER. 
By Sherwood Anderson. The Lantern Press 
$2 514 x 84; 44 pp. San Francis 


This is the text of a lecture that Anderson has 
delivered before many American audiences. His 
thesis is that “the modern movement . . . is af 
attempt on the part of the workman to get back into 
his hands some control over the tools and materials 
of his craft.’ The little book is beautifully printed, 
and bound attractively by the Grabhorn brothers. 





OVID AND HIS INFLUENCE. 
By Edward Kennard Rand. The Marshall Jones Company 
$1.50 74 x 434; 184 pp. Boston 
This is a careful examination of the works of Ovid 
and of the ups and downs of his popularity and critical 
evaluation throughout the centuries. The book # 
very well written, and the author is happily free 
from the Puritanism which regards Ovid as one of] ‘ 
the devil's chief advocates. Dr. Rand is professor] 
of Latin at Harvard and one of the country's pratt | 
classical scholars. 


Continued on page xxiv 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
UNUSUAL BOOKS or UNUSUAL MERIT 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


THE FIRST CIVILIZED AMERICAN 
BY PHILLIPS RUSSELL 


This book rescues a great American from the myth-makers and presents him 
as he was in his living dimension—mirthful, curious, careless, companionable, 
a hater of oppressions, a lover of mankind, song and witty women. 


A fur ca? among 
crowned heads 


It disregards none of the known facts but corrects many erroneous beliefs re- 
garding Franklin, the man. It presents new evidence and explains why Franklin 
found the atmosphere of Pennsylvania more congenial than that of Massachusetts. 


($5.00) 


A complete narrative of Franklin's life and career is given, even 
to the publication of the so-called ‘‘suppressed Franklin letters.** 


The Wives of Henry VIII The Court of Philip IV 








By Martin Hume By Martin Hume 
An intimate study of Henry’s many wives A record of a dissolute court and a 
and the times in which they lived. solemn and tragic king. 
Illustrated, $4.00 Illustrated, $4.00 
Cagliostro GIFT _ EDITIONS Notre Coeur 
By W.H.R. Trowbridge The Poems of By Guy de Maupassant 
A revealing narrative of a John Milton A fine portrait of a vain 
mysterious and marvelous A de luxe edition printed and heartless woman, 
personality. Knave or at the famous Florence Translation by Marjorie 
martyr? $3.50 Press. Beautifully bound, Laurie. $2.50 
2 vols. boxed $10.00 
Few But Roses | Tristam Shandy | Lavender Ladies 
Edited by A. Brickell By Laurence Sterne By Daisy Fisher 
. 3 The world’s craziest : 
Masterpieces of French masterpiece. Profusely A comedy in three acts. 
verse, translated by dis- illustrated with full color An outstanding success of 
tinguished poets. $2.00 page plates, $10.00 the London season. $1.50 











A Wild Goose of Limerick 
By Achmed Abdullah, Author of “Shackied”, etc. 


A thrilling romance laid in Constantinople during the Young Turk Revolution — set 
against a background of Oriental color, that only Abdullah could portray. $2.00 


(AT ALL BOOKSTORES) 
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Publisher BRENTANOS New York 
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Continued from page xxti 


WALT WHITMAN. 
By John Bailey. The Macmillan Company 
$1.25 67% x 434; 220 pp. New York 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
By J. B. Priestly The Macmillan Company 
$1.25 674 x 434; 204 pp. New York 
These excellent little books belong to the English 
Men of Letters New Series, edited by J. C. Squire. 
Mr. Priestley’s volume on Meredith has brought 
forth protests from the novelists son, but its essential 
statements of fact are probably sound. Mr. Bailey's 
estimate of Whitman is one of the most intelligent 
so far published. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN PROSE. 
By Joseph Warren Beach. 
The University of Chicago Press 

$2.50 814 x 534; 285 pp. Chicago 

This is perhaps the first book, written by an 
American, in which precept is backed up by practise. 
Mr. Beach writes very effectively, and has much of 
interest to say. His judgments on the writing of 
Dreiser, Anderson, Van Vechten and other living 
Americans are well-informed and plausible. 


POETRY AND CRITICISM. 

By Edith Sitwell. Henry Holt & Company 

$1.50 7% X $; 37 pp- New York 
A brief essay in explanation and defense of so-called 

“‘modern"’ poetry, chiefly platitudinous. 


BIOGRAPHY 


DOSTOEVSKY PORTRAYED BY HIS WIFE. 
By Anna Gregorevna Dostoevsky. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$4.25 854 x 534; 272 pp. New York 
DOSTOEVSKY 

By André Gide. Alfred A. Knopf 
$2.50 7% X §; 211 pp. New York 


To the partisan of Dostoevsky both of these books 
will be of value. Anna Gregorevna Snitkin married 
Dostoevsky, as his second wife, in 1867, and after his 
death in 1881 devoted all the rest of her long life 
(she died in 1918) to his memory. Her book recounts 
in great detail the circumstances of their meeting 
(she came to him as his stenographer), and includes 
extracts from her diary, notes on his friends, and a 
chapter on his relations to Turgenev. The Gide book 
is by an ardent admirer, but nevertheless it is full of 
shrewd criticism. It has a preface by Arnold Bennett. 
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ELBERT HUBBARD OF EAST AURORA. 
By Felix Shay. William H. Wise & 
$3.50 854 x 6; 554 pp. New York 
Mr. Shay does not attempt a formal biography, but 
contents himself with a series of anecdotes of the 
man, most of them drawn from personal contac, 
He was general manager of the Roycrofters at the 
time of Hubbard's death. The book is turned out ig 
the most formidable East Aurora style. There is 
a brief foreword in the Coolidgean manner by Henry 
Ford, who, it appears, was an early convert to the 
Roycroftie zsthetic. 


FRANZ LISZT. 
By Guy de Pourtales. Henry Holt & Company 
$2.50 514 x 8; 304 pp. New York 
A romantic, and often somewhat lyrical biography 
of the great Hungarian, chiefly devoted to his love 
affairs. In the original French the book is called 
““L’'Homme d'Amour." The translation is by Eleanor 
Stimson Brooks. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


A Second Study in Democracy. 


U.S. 
By H. E. Buchholz. Warwick & York 
$2.20 77% X §; 394 Ppp. Baltimore 


Mr. Buchholz rehearses very effectively the evils 
that have sprung up under democracy, and then sug 
gests a remedy. It contemplates the education, not 
of the masses, but of a small class. This class, he pro 
poses, shall refrain from seeking public office, but 
shall devote itself to a relentless scrutiny of the 
government. He believes that it is immaterial who 
is in office so long as all official acts are carefully 
examined and intelligently criticized. 


OPIUM: The Demon Flower. 


By Sara Graham-Mulhall. Harold Vinal 
$2.50 74 X §; 310 pp. New York 

The author was formerly a deputy police com 
missioner in New York, engaged in putting dow 


drug selling, and so the screech of the uplifter gets 
itself into her narrative. She is quite willing to pre 
hibit opium altogether in order to save the addicts. 
Its place in medicine, she believes, will be taken by 
some synthetic drug. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND ITS RULERS. 

By J. E. Kirkpatrick. The New Republic, Ine. 

$1 7 X 4%; 309 pp. (paper) New York — 
The author considers historically the adminix 
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The Making of the Modern Mind 


John H. Randall, Jr. 


The ideas that guide and govern us today have their roots reaching far back 
into the remote past. To know their history is to appreciate more clearly 
why we think, feel, and act as we do. John Dewey calls this volume “the 
only history of modern thought and philosophy which puts their develop- 





ment in the proper perspective.”’ $5.00 
BELLARION MY ANTONIA 
Rafael Sabatini Willa Cather 


A revised edition of the book 
which led H. L. Mencken to 
say: ‘No novel ever written 
in America is one-half so 


A new Sabatini: the story of 
how Bellarion grew from 
cloistered student to soldier 
of fortune whose fame rang 














throughout Italy. $2.50 beautiful."’ $2.50 
THE NEW TRE SARDONIC 
SPIRIT FALLODON SMILE 

Havelock Ellis PAPERS Ludwig Diehl 


Diderot, Heine, Whitman, 
Ibsen and Tolstoi are bril- lover, and apostle of free- 
liantly discussed by Ellis as : , dom, is pictured with a facile 
contributors to the ‘“‘new In these stimulating pen in this romantic novel 


spirit.” $2.25 and delightful papers, drawn from history. $2.00 
England's famous for- 


Viscount Grey Heine, the wandering poet, 








NORTHERN eign minister writes 
LIGHTS AND in lucid style of the ON THE 

/ STREAM OF 
SOUTHERN pleasures of reading, TRAVEL 
SHADE nature and outdoor 


Douglas Goldring life which have given James Norman Hall 
The author of “Gone him a round of happy The islands of the Pacific 
Abroad"’ writes in the same ¢ fromm Taheiel to fealeaill Giate 
happy vein of Scandinavia days at Fallodon. ; : 

+ ‘ the setting for this latter- 


nd Brittany. 
Illustrated, $5.00 Illustrated, $2.50 day Odyssey. $3.00 











THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS 
Bliss Perry 


The great wealth of material hitherto found only in the ten volumes of the 
Journals has now, for the first time, been made readily accessible in this 
notable book. The result is not only a self-portrait of the great Concord 
philosopher, unequalled in clarity and vivid interest, but a superb picture of 
American life in the last century. $3.00 
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trative development of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
some of the smaller colleges, and points out that 
control of them has passed from their resident 
officers to non-resident laymen. He argues that this 
is detrimental to their best intellectual interests, and 
proposes that administrative control be vested in a 
body composed of representatives of the faculty and 
the student body. The book is full of valuable in- 
formation, and is perhaps the best study of college 
pathology in print. 





THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. 
By James H. Dolsen. 
The Daily Worker Publishing Company 

$1 7% X $4; 267 pp. (paper) Chicago 

This is frankly propaganda in behalf of the left 
wing of the Chinese labor movement, but it is full 
of valuable information about industrial and political 
conditions in China. The exploitation of the country 
by foreign capitalists is considered at length. There 
are numerous maps, illustrations, and tables of 
statistics. 





HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. 
By Margaret Sanger. Brentano's 
$2 7% X §; 231 pp. New York 
The author is the well-known advocate of birth 
control. Unluckily, the shadow of the Comstocks is 
upon her, and so she seldom gets beyond platitudes. 
Practically all of what she says has been said before, 
even by such pious fellows as the Kev. Dr. Sylvanus 


Stall. 


ITALY UNDER MUSSOLINI. 
By William Bolitho. The Macmillan Company 
$2 8 x 5; 129 pp. New York 
A realistic and sardonic account of the methods and 
achievements of Fascism, by a well-informed English 
journalist. The contents of the book originally 
appeared in the form of articles in the New York 
World. 





THE WORLD COURT MYTH. 
By James V. Giblin and Arthur L. Brown. 
The Wright & Potter Printing Company 
8 x §; 447 pp. Boston 
A vigorous and extremely effective polemic against 
the World Court. The authors, examining the recent 
debate on the subject in the Senate, show that most 
of the proponents of the Court revealed a magnificent 
ignorance of the available facts. 
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PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM: Proceedings of th 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Society of New 
paper Editors. Published by the Society 
9 x 6; 135 pp. Washington, D.C. 
This volume makes very depressing reading 
Seldom, indeed, does the learned editors’ discussion 
of their professional problems rise above the level of 
Rotary platitude. The debate on journalistic ethics, 
On pages 32 ef seq., is especially illuminating. 





MIDAS, or The United States and the Future. 
By C. H. Bretherton. E. P. Dutton & Company 
$1 6 x 4%; 88 pp. New York 
The author is an Englishman long resident in the 
United States. His views of the future of the country 
is extremely pessimistic. It will become, he believes, 
‘a gigantic Babbitt warren,”’ full of money but quite 
devoid of ideas. 
LETTERS TO JUDD. 
By Upton Sinclair. Published by the Author 
$1 8'4x5%;64 pp. Pasadena, Calif. 
A diatribe upon the evils of the time, in the form 
of a series of letters to an clderly workingman. The 
author's main thesis is that “‘the condition of the 
mass of workers in the United States has been getting 
slowly but steadily worse for the past thirty-five 
years. 


THE SCIENCES 


THE PEDIGREE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
By Harris Hawthorne Wilder. Henry Holt &© Company 
$3.25 814 x 54; 368 pp. New York 
An excellent summary of the known facts about the 
descent of man and his place in nature. Dr. Wilder is 
inclined to think that the differences separating the 
Hominidae from the Simiidae have been over-stressed. 
He has put together an immense mass of facts in a 
interesting way. Curiously enough, in discussing the 
psychic process in the higher apes, he does not 
mention the work of Kéhler and Yerkes, and in dis 
cussing the origins of speech he passes over that of 
Learned and the speculations of Jespersen. 





THE ASCENT OF MAN BY MEANS OF NATURAL 

SELECTION. 

By Alfred Machin. Longmans, Green © Company 

$2.75 8% x 5%; 325 pp- New York 
The author is a thorough-going Darwinian and 

believes that natural selection alone is sufficient © 

account for the rise of man. But he by no means com 
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MY HERESY 


The Autobiography of 
BISHOP WILLIAM 
MONTGOMERY BROWN 


The story of a man who lost a religion and found a faith. Bishop Brown 
looks back upon his own unquestioning orthodoxy in the light of his 
present “heresy.” He reviews the conflict between fundamentalist and 
modernist as one who has fought on both sides. He writes of his own 
new faith in terms which are a challenge to every creed. 


12 mo. Cloth. $2.00 net. Postage Extra. 


THE MUSIC FROM BEHIND THE MOON 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


With eight full pages of Wood Engravings by Leon Underwood. A tale which defines implicitly 
Mr. Cabell’s philosophy. Quarto. Boards. Boxed. Sixty-four pages. Printed on Vidalon 
velin paper from ty pe set by hand by William Edwin Rudge. Edition limited to three thou- 


sand copies. $6.00 net 


) THAT LAST 
INFIRMITY 
By CHARLES BRACKETT 


Blessed with four marriageable 
daughters, a fortune, a_ ro- 
mantic nature and a wealth of 
Celtic charm, Aloysia McCar- 
thy sets out upon the social 
ascent. 

J2mo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


Postage Extra. LESS THAN KIN 
NEW SCHOOLS By CHARLES 


THE PEOPLE 
NEXT DOOR 
By GEORGE CREEL 


Challenging the position of 


tradition-bound historians, Mr. 





Creel offers a new view of 





Mexico. Starting with the 


Toltec and Aztec civilizations, 


IN THE CALDWELL DOBIE he follows the violent current 
Sets ji The story of the Sinclair for- Past ges 
OLD WORLD tunes and the Sinclair pride; of Mexican affairs through the 
Ry of Adrienne, strong in her re- Spanish conquest, the revolu- 
, TON WAC IDNIE bellious youth; of the infamous . eee “— : ; 
CARLETON WASHBI RNE Sen Wotan onl ihe tine tion against Spain, the Texas 
MYRON M. STEARNS of people she entangles in the rebellion and the war with 


web of her vengeful ambitions. 
A novel of the present day by 
a distinguished writer of short 
stories. 

| 


Sa seclve modern United States, on down to the 
European schools with special 
reference to American Educa- 
tonal problems. Dr. Wash- 
bune is superintendent of 
schools in goo a, Ill. 

$1.7 75 net. Pos > Extra. - Extra. 


THE BL ACK “ANGELS 
By MAUD HART LOVELACE 


The Black Angels are a crew of laughing, singing vagabonds, who set forth in an ox-drawn 
covered wagon to make their fortunes as a concert troupe. Their adventures, their lives, 
their growth to middle age, form a singularly vivid picture of life in Minnesota from the "60's 
to the ’80’s. t2mo. Cloth. About 320 pages. $2.00 net 
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fuses it with the survival of the strongest. The two 
moving forces in civilization, he argues, are personal 
ambition and parental love, and the two means by 
which they work are industry and abstinence. 





THE PEAKS OF MEDICAL HISTORY. 
By Charles L. Dana. Paul B. Hoeber 
$3 84 X 534; 105 pp. New York 
This book, because it is so short, is necessarily 
somewhat sketchy, but nevertheless it has some 
value. The illustrations are unusually numerous and 
effective. They include not only the usual portraits, 
but also many reproductions of anatomical and 
clinical plates from the medical classics. 





ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 
By Karl Sudhoff. The Medical Life Press 
9% x 6; 397 pp. New York 
Karl Sudhoff, of Leipzig, is the foremost living 
medical historian, and perhaps the greatest of all 
time. The present volume of translations is made up 
of thirty-eight of his miscellaneous essays, all of 
them interesting, and some of them—for example, 
the one on the history of syphilis in Europe—of 
capital importance. The book is edited by Lieut. Col. 
F. H. Garrison, of the Army Medical Corps, Sudhoff's 
most brilliant disciple in America, and includes a 
charming biographical sketch by the editor. 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: Its Problems and 
Methods. 
By Charles Fox. Harcourt, Brace © Company 
$3.75 814 x 54; 380 pp. New York 
The author is director of the training of teachers 
at Cambridge University. His book discusses clearly 
and at length the contributions that experimental 
psychology has made to practical pedagogy, and is 
happily free from the windy theorizing and puerile 
pseudo-science that characterize most of the treatises 
of his American colleagues. 





THE STORY OF ELECTRICITY. 


By W. F. F. Shearcroft. Greenberg 
$1.25 714 X §; 73 pp. New York 
THE STORY OF THE ATOM. 

By W. F. F. Shearcroft. Greenberg 
$1.25 74 X $379 pp- New York 
THE STORY OF MATHEMATICS. 

By Denham Larrett. Greenberg 
$1.25 7% x 5; 88 pp. New York 


These are all excellent books for the general reader 
who desires a clear and authoritative discussion of 


XXViii 


the more cultural aspects of physics, chemistry and 
mathematics. In his book on electricity Mr. Shear. 
croft traces the subject from the earliest times down 
to the present. He mentions the leading personalities 
in that history and he presents their contributions 
very lucidly. He follows the same procedure in his 
book on the atom, which he treats not only from the 
physical but also from the chemical and electrical 
points of view. Mr. Larrett, who assumes a slight 
knowledge of the fundamentals of algebra and geom- 
etry in his reader, performs the miracle of writing a 
short history of mathematics that is at once under. 
standable and interesting. 





MANKIND, NATION AND INDIVIDUAL FROM 
A LINGUISTIC POINT OF VIEW. 
By Otto Jespersen. The Harvard University Press 
$1.40 734 X 534; 222 pp. Cambridge, Mass. 
This is a profound and extremely interesting dis- 
cussion of the fundamental problems of language. 
Dr. Jespersen rejects the common notion that the 
primary aim of speech is to convey ideas; he shows 
that that purpose appears relatively late, and is not 
dominant, even in educated persons. He discusses, 
further, the questions of good usage, of slang and of 
secret language. The book shows immense learning 
and has much charm. The author, though he is a 
Dane and teaches in Copenhagen, is perhaps the fore- 
most living authority upon English. 





DETERMINISM IN EDUCATION. 
By William C. Bagley. Warwick & York 
$2.20 7% X 4M; 194 pp. Baltemor 
Dr. Bagley, who is professor of education at 
Columbia, is an opponent of the so-called intelligence 
tests, and here attacks them with great energy and 
ingenuity. The book is a reprint of papers that he 
has published during the past four years, with much 
new matter. 


HISTORY 





HISTORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
By Frank W. Blackmer. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$3 774 X $34; $12 pp. New York 
A well-planned and intelligent, but mainly very 
dull account of the development of government and 
social organization, apparently intended for the use 
of college students. The author is professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Kansas. Pedagogues 
the Bible Bele should be warned that the hypothesis 
of evolution is treated politely on page 8o. 


Continued on page xxx 
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New Scribner Books 
THE SILVER SPOON By John Galsworthy 


Now in its second hundred thousand 


“Here is the very aristocracy of English prose... . . In the various characters with which Mr. Gals- 
worthy has peopled his story there is enough of contrast at least to pique even the most casual of 
readers, and there is a trial scene into which the author has crammed almost enough of drama to make 


a fairly complete stage play.” 


SUSAN SHANE 
By Roger Burlingame 


Henry Gopparp Lezacn, editor of 
The Forum, writes: 

“In Suscn Shane you have contrib- 
uted a permanent character to 
American literary tradition... . 
I shall put it on the shelf with 
‘So Big’, ‘The Perennial Bachelor’ 
and ‘The Professor's House’."’ 


—Percy Hutcuinson in the New York Times. $2.00 


SMOKY 
By Will James 


This story of a cow-pony, with 
Will James’ inimitable drawings, is 
full of romance and emotion, ex- 
citement and beauty—a book 
which stands by itself. He has 
never done such pictures as these 
of the mouse-colored pony, 








$2.00 “‘Smoky.”" $2.50 


HEAVEN TREES A Novel by Stark Young 
Ever since the publication of ‘‘The Three Fountains’ Mr. Stark Young's many admirers have been 
wishing that he would write a novel. He has done it at last in ‘‘Heaven Trees’’, which reveals, 
through the medium of his exquisite writing, a charming group of people living together on a Missis- 
sippi plantation in the early fifties. $2.00 


A Significant Biography 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA By Paul Van Dyke 


In much that has been written concerning Jesuitism there has been a notable lack of both truth and 
data. Professor Van Dyke, the impartial historian, comprehensively interprets a great order and a 
world figure. $3.50 


OUR MOBILE EARTH By Reginald Daly 
The head of the Department of Geology in Harvard University in this book writes an enthralling 
chapter in the romance of science—the story of the formation of the continents. Illustrated, $5.00 


THE ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE By Horace Carncross 


Dr. Carncross, a well-known practising psychoanalyst, applies the principles of his science liberally to 
mankind as a whole. He shows mankind to be far from its civilized maturity—still hedged about by 
hereditary fears and and narrowness. $2.50 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


This volume sets forth the reasoned and tempered views of a great evolutionist who is also a religionist. 
It comes at the appropriate moment, following a period of bitter controversy. $2.00 


Two New Low-Priced Editions 
THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE MY MUSICAL LIFE 


By Geoffrey Scott. $2.50 By Walter Damrosch. $2.00 
At all bookstores 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION. 
The Truth-Seeker Company 
$3 77% X 56; 645 pp. New York 
This is the fourth edition of a book that has had 
a wide circulation among enemies of ecclesiasticism. 
Its materials are largely taken from the well-known 
work of H. C. Lea. Chapters on the crusades, on the 
persecutions carried on by Protestants, on the witch- 
craft delusion, and on the attitude of the American 
churches toward slavery before the Civil War are 
added, and there are many illustrations. 


IMPERIAL ROME. 
By Martin P. Nilsson. Harcourt, Brace & Company 
$5 854 x 536; 376 pp. New York 
In the first half of this volume the author, who is 
a professor in the University of Lund, reviews the 
history of the Empire from the death of Julius Cxsar 
to the usurpation of Odoacer, chiefly through the 
medium of elaborate character sketches of the suc- 
cessive Emperors. In the second half he presents 
chapters on its geography, its governmental and 
social structure, its defenses, and the character of its 
population. There will be a second volume, dealing 
with its finances, its educational system and the 
conflict between Christianity and paganism. The 
work is not light reading, but it shows sound in- 
formation and often considerable shrewdness. 





THE MIND OF THE NEGRO AS REFLECTED IN 
LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE CRISIS: 1800- 
1860. 
By Carter Godwin Woodson. The Association for the 
Study of Netro Life and History, Inc. 
$5 9'4 x 614; 672 pp. Washington, DC. 
Most of the letters in this collection were lifted 
from the files of the Liberator, the National Antt- 
Slavery Standard, the Philanthropist, the Non-Slave- 
holder and similar publications. There are helpful 
historical notes prefaced to some of them. All of them 
are here reproduced exactly as originally printed. 
There are a few letters by prominent Negroes written 


prior to 1800. 


THE YARN OF A YANKEE PRIVATEER. 
Edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Comp ny 
712 x §; 308 pp. New Y ork 


hf 


: 
In the year 1846 there appeared in a magazine now 
defunct a series of anonymous autobiographical 
articles dealing with the experiences of a sailor 
aboard an American privateer dv-ing the War of 
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1812. They were edited by Hawthorne. A few Vears 
ago his late daughter came across a forgotten many. 
script of her father’s and put it into the care of 
Clifford Smyth, who soon discovered that it was 
plainly intended to appear in the serial of 1846, but 
had for some reason been omitted. The whole 
narrative is reproduced in the present book for the 
first time. The author, who remains unknown, could 
obviously write good English, and he had a nose for 
salty events. There is an introduction by Mr. Smyth, 





THE BUSINESS LIFE OF ANCIENT ATHENS. . 
By George Calhoun. The University of Chicago Press 
$2 734 X $14; 175 pp- Chicago 

Mr. Calhoun presents evidence that the Greeks 
were not only great thinkers and artists, but also 
astute business men, and that many so-called modem 
commercial methods were known to them. Inciden 
tally, he points out that mere wealth commanded as 
much respect in classical Athens as it does in New 
York now. 





AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF CHINA. 
By Herbert H. Gowen and Josef W. Hall. 

D. Appleton and Company 
4 812 x § 14; §42 pp. New York 


fr 


This is not merely a history of dynasties, but also 
a study of the development of Chinese culture. A 
little less than half the book is devoted to the Re 
publican era. The authors have a personal knowledge 


of present-day China, and they maintain that “Chingy 


and America, the most vital representatives of the 
Eastern and Western types of cultures, are destined 
to be the history-making nations of the century.” 
There are a map and a bibliography. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF MEDICAL WRIT- 
ING. 
By George H. Simmons and Morris Fishbein. 
The American Medical Associatim 

$1.50 714 X 434; 163 pp. Chicaye 

This excellent little manual is addressed primarily 
to medical men, but it should be of interest and value 
to all writers. There are good chapters on the structure 
of the article, spelling and capitalization, abbrevia- 
tions, illustrations, charts and tables, and proof: 
reading. At least one error has crept into the text. 
The authors say that Tue American Mercury ft 
tains the English w in words ending in -or. This is 4 
gross and lamentable libel. 
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\ Rudyard Kipling’s first new 
bok of fiction in a decade. 

Eighteen new stories and four- 

teen new poems from the pen of 

the world’s first autbor. $2.00 





The dangerous age of the happi- 
ness hunters (i.¢., people + 
believe that love and happiness 
are synonymous.) Brilliantly, 
the author of “Barren Ground” 
gently laughs the sentimental 
tradition of Southern “chivalry” 
off the stage. $2.50 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO SALLY 
BY “ELIZABETH’ 


She was the most beautiful girl 
in the world. All men loved her. 
This gay and mischievous story ; 
of her mishaps and adventures 


is another triumph for the 
author of “The Enchanted 
April.” 2.50 


"lhe most intimate story we have ( \ 


—___________ _ 
5 H | E £ to date of Woodrow Wilson as 
. war president, is given by his 
closest friend in government 


BY KATH LEEN NORR | S circles, David F. Houston, form- ee ~~, © 
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m : erly Sec. of the Treasury. His = ie. 

y | Themoving story of an Amer- book EIGHT YEARS WITH 

y } = Tess, told with tenderness W ee no aged _— - SH ( ) W BOA 

great power by the author tans SHEED Ens Suge Lae. 

¢ “ ” . “Ls ” 2 . le 

«| (Mother” and “Little Ships. wie. Cones BY EDNA FERBER 

: ring og finest novel The story of a wandering actor 
thleen Norris has written in ; troupe on the ol’ Mississip’—by 

j a: ; Send for llustrated booklet reading pe : _s , 

ft al her brilliant career. 2.00 paws dy to Edna Ferber, Ellen Glasgow the author of “So Big. p The 

t and Rudyard Kipling. Enclose 10 cents novel of the year, already in its 

¢ each for postage. second hundred thousand. $2.00 
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Continued from page xxx 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE PROJECTS. 
By D. Davis Farrington. The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50 8 x 54; 306 pp. New York 
The purpose of this book is to teach the college 
student how to write descriptive and narrative com- 
positions. Among the “‘problems’’ discussed in it are: 
Is It Important To Be Able To Express What One 
Sees?; How Does One See?; What Special Meshods 
Are Involved in Describing Things Seen?; How Shall 
A Plot Be Developed?; In What Professions Or Oc- 
cupations Is It Necessary To Have Ability To De- 
scribe?; and What Uses And Characteristics Has 
Narration? Among the distinguished stylists fre- 
quently quoted are A. S. M. Hutchinson, Sabatini, 
Christopher Morley, Sheila Kaye-Smith, W. J. Locke 
and A. Hamilton Gibbs. The author is assistant 
professor of English at Hunter College, New York. 


FICTION 





DAPHNE BRUNO. 
THE FULFILMENT OF DAPHNE BRUNO. 


By Ernest Raymond. The George H. Doran Company 
$3 7% X §; 379 +278 pp. 2 vols. New York 


Daphne Bruno, the daughter of an English literary 
critic, is bubbling over with an ambition to write. 
While her soul is thus crying for expression, she meets 
a handsome and learned American and is about ready 
to give herself to him when she learns that he is a 
married man. So she goes back to her literary ambi- 
tions, but not for long, for we soon find her married 
to a childhood sweetheart. A child is about to come 
and she is in agony: her writing career will be ruined! 
Her daughter, Evie, grows, becomes modern, and 
soon tells her mother that she is going to Spain for 
three weeks with a lover. Daphne does not like this 
plan at all. She therefore sits down to write her 
daughter a letter relating what Life has taught her, 
and in it she says: ‘I am daily more. satisfied that 
existing for the huge majority is more enjoyable than 
miserable.’’ Immediately on the receipt of this letter 
Evie decides to marry her lover—and to write a play 
of her Great Experiences. 

WINTER WHEAT. 
By Almey St. John Adcock. 

The George H. Doran Company 
$2.50 8 x § 4; 320 pp. New York 

Nancy Fallows is in love with Jason Unthank, a 
fellow who is somewhat careless with his affections. 
Nancy feels a baby coming, but Jason is by now 
in search of new adventures, so she goes far away 
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from home, writes her folks that she has married 
someone there, that her husband has been killed 
accidentally, and that she has been left with a son, 
She returns home to her unsuspecting parents. Jason 
proposes to marry her if she will get rid of *‘the othe 
man’s son."" They are married, but soon separated 
because of Jason's hatred of the son. A few minute 
before both Nancy and the son die, Jason learns the 
truth. 


CO-ED. 
By Olive Deane Hormel. Charles Scribner’ s Soms 
$2 7% X $4; 337 pp- New York 


Lucia Lehigh attends one of the big mid-Westem 
co-educational universities, joins a number of sorori- 
ties, is pawed over by several fraternity men, and 
ends her college career by getting a diploma anda 
husband. 





EAST OF MANSION .QOUSE. 

By Thomas Burke. The George H. Doran Company 

$2 7% X §; 270 pp. New Yor 
A collection of twelve short stories dealing with 

the life of the people living east of the Mansion House 

in London. They are all somewhat artificial. 


GRANITE. 
By Thomas Quinn. Harold Vinal 
$2 7% X 54; 227 pp. New Yor 


Graham Foster has a few love affairs in a small 
Eastern town where he was born and brought up, 
goes to Dartmouth and there learns the mysteries of 
arm-pinching and the less refined forms of petting. 
All the while, Mr. Quinn assures us, he is uncot 
sciously on the lookout for a sweet and wholesome 
girl who will comfort him in his struggles with the 
cruel world. He finds her. The lady culture-hounds 
of Iowa and similar great Commonwealths, once this 
book reaches them, will not wash the dishes until 
they are through with it. 





THE DESERT THOROUGHBRED. 
By Jackson Gregory. Charles Scribner’ s Soms 
$2 734 X 54; 331 pp. New York 
Camilla Darrel’s soul is in turmoil. She goes out 
to the desert and rolls her eyes toward the moon 
the stars, her arms spread in supplication. Along 
comes Lasalle, a rancher, and before long her soul 
is at peace again. They both go to Mexicali, a famous 
resort along the Mexican border. There Lasalle, ia 
the nick of time, rescues Camilla from the clutches 
of numerous bad men. The story ends with Camilla 
and Lasalle in a strong and long embrace. What 4 
movie it will make! 
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The STRONG 
by E. R. Eddison 
“BY SOME magic far 


different from the 
common magic of the art 
I know, I am made aware 
of and become a part of a 
new world.”’ 


This tribute to Mr. Eddison’s prowess in the unknown 
worlds of romance can be made with equal justice to his 
new novel—a tale of mighty adventure, of love and high 
conquest in the Norse lands of old. Truly a story that 
will keep children from play and old men from the 























by Georg Brandes 
Translated by 
Edwin Bjorkman 


HE greatest critic of modern 

times, after a complete and 
searching study of the evidence, 
holds that Jesus never existed 
as a man, but is a wholly legend- 
ary figure, of a piece with other 
legends, no more true, but main- 
tained with all the force of 
dogma and superstition by the 
powerful system of Christianity. 











chimney corner. I[/lustrated by Keith Henderson. $2.00 $2.00 


By the author of ' Beggars of Life” 


JARNEGAN 
By Jim Torry 


For thirteen years, or since the hobo days de- 
scribed in his classic of biographies, Beggars of Life, 
Jim Tully has lived in Hollywood as writer, player, 
reader for the studios. Jarnegan is the first honestly 
written novel of Hollywood. The central charac- 
ter, a man who rises to the position of the greatest 
director in the picture industry, is a type new to 
fiction. $2.00 























TWO BOOKS OF ‘PERMANENT IMPORTANCE 


THEWORM =£CABALA 
OUROBOROS 


by THORNTON N. WILDER 
by E. R. EDDISON 


“The most significant achievement in romance 
of a generation. A book which will survive a 
number of generations.’""—New York Evening Pot 

Illustrated, $3.00 The ** 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED FALL CATALOGUE 








“A brilliant novel. It has the cool, sparkling 


quality of a champagne cocktail."’ Isabel Patter- 


son in The New York Herald-Tribune. 


smart’’ novel of the autumn. $2.50 





Albert & Charles Boni 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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One of the Most Significant Human 
Documents of the Year 4 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
AUGUSTE RODIN 


By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


In these reminiscences Mr. Ludovici gives not only a portrait of the artist 





at the most interesting period of his career, but also a clear and searching 
criticism of his work and aims. As secretary he was in closest touch with 





Rodin, and his work is trenchant with the personality of the sculptor. X 
We find ourselves listening to Rodin at table, participating in his qualms 
about developments in modern life and art, and above all sharing with the I 
Master his anxieties regarding the difficulties of his own technique. $3.0 : 
_ ae 
NOVELISTS WE ARE SEVEN Ready in Octob:r 
By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE, Author of “Kipling and His RAMBLES WITH ANATOLE | 
Soldiers,’’ etc. FRANCE | x 
Analysis of the work and personal glimpses of seven contem- “ais ie } 
porary novelists by a well-known English critic. $2.50 By SANDOR KEMERI / 
Translated from the Hungarian by | ti 


A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON ae Cmte anil fusely iif 
By CHARLES G. HARPER, Author of “London, Yesterday, —™! Lengycl and profusely illustrated 
ile cal cami ** a with hitherte unpublished photo 

graphs and facsimile letters. $5.00 fa 


Here are those corners of the great city her men of letters have s 
known and loved. 23 pen-and-ink sketches by the author. REMINISCENCES OF TRANS- [ff 4 social | 
54.50 ATLANTIC TRAVELLERS AND volumes. 


EOTHEN, Or Traces of Travel Brought Home from OTHERS = 
the East By CHARLIE SPEDDING, For Many 
By W. A. KINGLAKE Years Purser of the Aguitania aoa 

It is rare to find collected in a book anything as fine as the from the sé 


A book lively with prominent people | Bjiion. 


sve beat or plates by Frank Br: hat ; : 
twelve beautiful color plates by Frank Brangwyn that adorn and their doings, disclosed in all the , 


this handsome edition. $5.00 








informality of ocean travel. Illus | volumes by 
THE SPELL OF THE TURF trated from photographs. $5.00 }if But, inste 
By SAMUEL C. HILDRETH and JAMES R. CROWELL autograph¢ 
“Anyone with a drop of sporting blood in his veins will be FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF 445.00, an 
fascinated by this story of American racing."'"—Book Notes. SPAIN vent small 
24 Illustrations. $4.00 By MILDRED STAPLEY BYNE For tho 
RANCHING WITH ROOSEVELT Here is a volume that throws Spain  caghery 
—v. . Pail |F is the best 

By LINCOLN A. LANG open like a great museum to the art 
“An admirable account of those North Dakota days. Far lovers of the world. 65 Illustrations “Rom 
more informing than any other narrative dealing with the and quaintly drawn frontispiece a 
‘ same pert rd Boston Transcript. 24 llustrations. $4.00 map. $5.00 ts the one 
: THE DEAD RIDE HARD By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE jf "veled uy 
if A galloping tale of love, intrigue and breathless adventure. The ghostly dey: 
it clatter of hoofs that resound through the story are those of the dead— ff aest famo 
, riding hard for their revenge for those ghastly days and nights of Budapest } himas the 
7. under the Red Terror. $2.00 |i} scripts, at 
THE RED-HAIRED GIRL By CAROLYN WELLS {f Bis 
if The New ‘Fleming Stone’ detective story. What kind of villain first 7 “d 
: murders his man, then takes a bath in his victim's tub? Fleming Stone must — 
; find the red-haired girl to answer that. $2.00 beautifully 
q I WANT TO BE A LADY By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER jf «this grea 

, It took only a page in a magazine to make Judy Caswell want to be a lady, 
but it took Judy and the Clawhammer country combined to make a man of 7 
Rand Farlow. A breezy Western love story. $2.00 The sacx 
At all Bookstores te encl 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY era 
Philadelphia London} torn up 
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THE 


AMERICAN 


At Last! 


MERCURY 


THE NEW KENT EDITION 


OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


—26 volumes at a saving of $140.75 over 
the limited Autographed Sun Dial Edition 


famous Sun Dial Edition of Conrad. The 
great novelist autographed it, and wrote 
aspecial preface to each one of the twenty-four 
volumes. The sets sold for $175.75 each, and 
735 wealthy book-collectors paid a total sum of 


M tc bookish people have heard of the 


# $129,176.25 for this edition. 


® it the exciting narratives he had to tell 


The new Kent Edition, offered here, is printed 
from the same style and size of type as the Sun Dial 
Hiition. It contains the same fascinating special 
prefaces by Conrad. It includes two additional 
volumes by Conrad, Suspense and Tales of Hearsay. 
But, instead of selling for $175.75 cash, like the 
wutographed Sun Dial Edition, its price is only 
$35.00, and even this sum may be paid in conven 
int small amounts, if desired. 


For those who want to own Conrad complete 
—and what intelligent book-lover does not?—this 
is the best opportunity ever presented. 


“Romance is Dead—Not Conrad’’ 


The story of Conrad is one of the most amazing 
in the annals of literature. For thirty years he 
traveled up and down the Seven Seas. He did not 
speak English until past twenty. He had never 
written a line before he was forty. Yet, the world’s 
most famous authors ultimately paid homage to 
him as the greatest of them all; his original manu 
sripts, at an auction before his death, sold for 
$110,998 (probably no such tribute had ever been 
paid to an author while he was still alive) 

“Romance is dead now, not Conrad,” one woman 
wote when she heard of his death. It expressed 
beautifully how thousands felt about the passing 
of this great Master. 


The Secret of Conrad 


The secret of Conrad’s fascination lies above all 
No one 


q 0uld ever tell a story like Conrad, and no one had 
ever had such tales to tell. He himself had met the 
men he wrote about—the riffraff of the world 
thrown up in the mysterious East—outcasts, adven- 
sailors, rough traders, thieves, murderers. 





He had met, too, these strange and ever-bewitch 
ing women who move through his pages. They 
were real people, all of them; he knew their lives, 
their “stories.” And what breathless narratives 
they are! “Such tales as men tell under the haunt 
ing stars’’—that, in a phrase, typifies them. 

One of the truest things ever said of Conrad 
was the comment of Gouverneur Morris. (It is 
among those in the panel at the right.) No one 
who professes to appreciate good literature can 
afford not to be familiar with every one of his great 
novels. 


Sent for Examination 


If you do not as yet have Conrad among your 
books at home, this is an exceptional opportunity 
The new Kent edition—twenty-six volumes—will 
be sent to you for examination. Read some of 
Conrad’s own prefaces and some of his stories 
You will realize quickly why the world’s greatest 
writers acclaimed him as Master of them all. The 
publishers advise immediate acceptance of this 
offer, for at this popular price this edition is fast 
being exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-9710 
Garden City, New York 








What \ 


Other Writers 
Think of 
Conrad: 

Those who haven't 

read Conrad are not 
well read. 
—Gouverneur 
Morris 

Here, surely, if 

ever, is genius. 

—Hugh Walpole 


The only writing of 
the last twelve years 
that will enrich the 
English language to 
any extent. 

—Galsworthy 

Here, at last, is a 
novelist who under- 
stands as the poets 


do. 
7 —Christopher 
Morley 


In all his novels 
there is a harmony 
of tone absolutely or- 
chestral in effect. 

—Joseph 

Her gesheimer 
There is no one like 
him; there is no one 
=e like him. 

—H. L. Mencken 


To stand in a sum- 
mer-stifled man- 
smelling city street 
and to feel suddenly 
4 salt wind 
from the far-off pas- 
tures of the sea—this 
is a sensation when 
one comes wu mn a 
book by Joseph Con- 
rad 


—Mary ar 





















DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. C-9710, Garden City, New York 


prefaces 
is paid. Cash discount 5%. 
Name 

Address 


City 








terms to $65; payable $5.00 a month. 


Please send for my inspection the New Kent E 
26 volumes that include the complete works and also the specially written 
Within a week I agree to return the set, or else to send you $2.co 
first payment and ONLY $3.00 A MONTH until the special price of $35.00 


State 
‘= Check here if you want to inspect the rich artcraft binding, and change 
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Choo! Choo! 
Here Comes 


CREWE 
TRAIN 


BY ROSE MACAULAY 


OSE MACAULAY’S latest 
heroine, Denham Dobie, is 
a character we have often observed 
but have rarely crystallized for 
ourselves. Her interests are 
physical; she is bored by people 
and talking, and honest primitive 
that she is, she cannot adjust her- 
self to town life, with its eternal 
mingling of human interests and 
the coercion they stand for. Her 
career makes CREWE TRAIN as 
fine a story as Rose Macaulay has 
ever given us. $2.00 


9TH AVE. 


BY MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


ODENHEIM tells here the 
story of a girl, the opposite 
of Jessica (of ,REPLENISHING 
JESSICA). Hers is a home of in- 
different parents, a crooked prize 
fighter son, and a frivolous sister; 
she is a girl attempting to rise 
above the tawdriness of her own 
family and the desire of many 
men. The solution of her prob- 
lem has as its background that 
new phenomenon of our big cities 
the intermingling of black and 
white. $2.00 
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* A Modern Angle On * 


the Eternal Triangle 


WEDLOCK 


BY JACOB WASSERMANN 
Translated by 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


HIS is not a reprint of an 

earlier novel by this European 
master. It is his latest book, and 
under its German title, Laudin 
Und Die Seinen, has created a 
tremendous sensation on the 
continent. Ludwig Lewisohn, 
who translated and introduced 
his THE WORLD'S ILLUSION to 
the English speaking world de- 
clares WEDLOCK to be an even 
greater work than that master- 
piece. $2.50 


cE 


od <4 y , 
LZ LZ 
THE STORY OF 


THE PARDWAYS 





BY LESTER COHEN 


HIS is a story about one of the 

mightiest and most romantic 
aspects of American life, that a 
few novelists have touched upon, 
but that has never been fully told 
till now. It is the tale of one of 
the dynasties of commerce—of 
the builders of a vast American 
fortune, and its fall, in the suc- 
ceeding generation before the 
Alien conquerors. Panoramic in 
breadth, immediate in its in- 
tensity, we believe this novel to 
be not only tremendous and im- 
portant in itself, but to mark the 
introduction of a major American 











novelist. $2.50 
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How Goes if 
The Republic? ae 


REVELR) =: 





P.A 

BY , .¢. 
SAMUEL 
HOPKINS 
ADAMS 









HE background of this 

is the political world at 
ington. By its 
villains, men and 
sympathy for the well 
ing but weak—by its 
story —it takes an important 


both as literature and asa 
tion of our political life. $2) TRA’ 
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The | Intro 


COL. THO 


THIBAULT#Sice 


present: 

BY ROGER MARTIN DU GAM bee : 
Translated by S 

that 


MADELEINE BOYD edit 


VC 
















NOTHER one of the 
cent, detailed, intensely 
teresting series of novels for 
French literature is so justly 
mous comes to us with the BY GI 
cation of this work. 
critics place it above Rolland coe 
Proust and some would for be 
the limit ec 
s of Geo 





rank alongside of 
COMEDIE HUMAINE. It 
fascinating story of & 
family, THE THIBAULTS. 
life is revealed to us here 
fidelity never before eq 
vols. (published in France 
boxed $5.00 
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$ bIVILISATION or 
lic?) cryILISATIONS 


R| BY E. H. GODDARD AND 
p. A. GIBBONS 


Introduction by 


F. C. 8. SCHILLER 


civilisation dying out? 
‘from reassuring us the 
of our age are return- 

answers. apongier 
momentous book, e 
Of The West, says that the 
of our civilisation is in- 
. The whole question, 
in particular, the ideas of 
. are clarified in this 
readable book, by two 
"s most noted scholars. 
clear, lucid exposition 
an system which 
whole intellectual 
















| TRAVELS IN 


ARABIA 
DESERTA 


BY CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


Introduction by 
COL. THOS. E. LAWRENCE 


immortal travel classic, 
complete and unabridged, is 
presented in one volume of 
than 1300 pages. Printed 
the plates of the two volume 
price of $10.00 is one 
that of the original Cam- 
edition of which it is a 
. Boxed. 


YVOWALS 


BY GEORGE MOORE 


VAILABLE hitherto only in a 
ae mites etition om. 
ried ore publication an 
thelimited Carra Edition of the 
It s of ¢ Moore, this is the 
or general circula- 
of what is regarded by a 
of Moore's books. Unis 
: e's ks. Uni- 
~ the trade editions of 
ERSATIONS IN EBURY 
SET; HELOISE AND ABE- 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
Y. $2.50 
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The and the 
IMAGE |} MAN 


BY W. E. WOODWARD 





HE existing biographies 

of George Washington 
give us a myth—not the 
man. W. E. Woodward 
has spent years upon this 
human portrait. He has 
painted this portrait in the 
full light of historical truth, 
and with the X-ray insight 
that modern psychological 
research affords. There is 
no bias, no prejudice, here, 
no iconoclasm. Without 
exposing his great figure to 
the least irreverence, Mr. 
Woodward rescues him from 
the mists of fable in which 
the man has been sub- 
merged. Woodward's book 
is the most important biog- 
raphy to appear in a number 
of years. $4.00 


The 
GOLDEN DAY 


BY LEWIS MUMFORD 


ME: MUMFORD is one of 

the most lucid and in- 
teresting writers who ever 
attacked a serious problem. 
And his books, THE STORY 
OF UTOPIAS and STICKS 
AND STONES, are already 
the standards 1 their field. 
The noted critic Van Wyck 
Brooks, wrote after seeing 
the manuscript of Mr. 
Mumford’s new book: 
‘*THE GOLDEN DAY seems 
to me the culmination of 
the whole critical movement 
in this country during the 
last ten years—the most 
brilliant book the move- 
ment has produced thus 
far and the one that best 
sums up its leading ideas.”’ 
$2.50 
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* CLASSICS 


EFORE announcing our series 

of reprints of the Classics, we 
published TRISTRAM SHANDY 
and then MARCO POLO. The 
significant success of these two 
books, in beauty of format and in 
wide sales has made readers look 
forward eagerly to new issues of 
the series. The new volumes list- 
ed below will justify their faith. 








2» 


The 
PHYSIOLOGY 
of TASTE 


Meditations on Transcen- 
dental Gastronomy 

BY ANTHELME BRILLAT-SAVARIN 
HIS is the classic of gas- 
tronomy, having the same 

place in the literature of table 

pleasures as Walton's ‘‘COM- 

PLEAT ANGLER” in the litera- 

ture of fishing. $3.50. 


A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


LETTERS TO ELIZA 
and Other Pieces 
BY LAURENCE STERNE 
EDITED BY WILBUR L. CROSS 
WITH the TRISTRAM 
SHANDY companion _ vol- 
ume this will make a virtually 
complete edition of the works of 
Laurence Sterne. $3.50 


THE COMPLETE 
POEMS OF 
VILLON 
Translated by 


JOHN HERON LEPPER 







THis volume includes the com- 
plete John Payne translation 
and the versions by Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Symons and Ezra Pound. 
$3.50 
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Shi 

By R. F. Drssie ~ 

, ; writ 

The true and dramatic story of an in- los 

significant Arab who married a rich the 

widow, heard celestial voices, prophe- phi 

sied, plotted, loved and fought his way Soc 

to the leadership of a cult which almost — 

conquered Europe and still numbers -: 

millions of adherents. Mohammed is for a 

the sophisticated reader, one who is ac- Vol 

customed to take his myths with a grain ° 

of salt, his heroes with a leavening of - 

S d humanity, and his reading with a maxi- co 
econ) mum of intelligence and entertain- Kar 


Book of — ss : 
Negro AY AR AR AR AR AR ||) | © 


Spirituals 





A . wil 

‘*One book, at least, for which Autumn, 1926, no 

The Book of American Negro ; a : 33 
5 , a ' 4 is destined to be memorable.’’—Time. 

Spirituals was proclaimed by Sar 

“I 

the discriminating to be the at. 

we 

bee Smead at “aeiee’s LISTEN. MOON! : 

2 

greatest contribution to cul- J Spi 

ture. Here, in a companion } “) 

D EONARD wl 

volume, sixty-one more } y L O! CLINE tis 

i 

songs, equally fine though not : ' “ 

— | : k anal For its combination of gayety, lightness and fine 
as commonly known as those : Nie 
tained in the first book writing, Lésten, Moon’ has been enthusiastically “} 
contained , ; 
recommended by critics throughout the country. of 
are arranged by J. Rosamond of 


‘Glamorous and exceedingly well written,"’ says 
Harry Hansen in The World, and The Spring field = 
Union calls it ‘the gavest book of this season or 
many another. One hails it as one hailed The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy.”’ $2.00 


Johnson, and a new and valu- 
able introduction is contrib- 
uted by James Weldon John-_} 


son. 93.50 
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os 
An Open Letter to H. L. MENCKEN 
About “ THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY” 














Showing how 
WILL DURANT 
writes about phi- 
losophers and 
their philoso- 


phies.. . 
Socrates: 


“Xantippe liked to talk 
almost as much as Socra 
tes did; and they seem to 
have had some dialogues 
which Plato failed to re 
cord.” (page 12) 


Voltaire: 

“He burned the midnight 
oil—of others. He took 
to staying out late frol 
icking with the wits and 
roisterers of the town and 
experimenting with the 
Commandments.” (page 
223) 


Kant: 
“Immanuel Kant thought 
out everything carefully 
before acting, and there 
fore remained a bachelor 
all his life."’ (page 288) 


Schopenhauer: 

“He slept with loaded pis 
tols at his bedside—pre 
sumably for the conven- 
ience of the burglar. . . 
He had no mother, no 
wife, no child, no family, 
no country " (page 
330) 


Santayana: 
“He loves Catholicism as 
one may still long for the 
woman who has deceived 
him.” (page 540) 


Spinoza: 
“Nietzsche says some 
where that the last Chris 
tian died upon the Cross. 
He had forgotten Spi- 
noza."" (page 178) 
Nietzsche: 
“Nietzsche was the child 


of Darwin and the brother 
of Bismarck."’ (page 435) 




















sells faster! 


“THE Story oF PHiLosopHy™ chronicles the lives and opinions of 
SOCRATES, PLATO, 

Locke, HEGEL, Sp 
Croce, Russe.t, S$ 


ARISTOTLE, BACON, SPINOZA. VOLTAIRE, Kanr, 
ENCER, SCHOPENHAUER, NIETZSCHE, BERGSON, 
ANTAYANA, JAMES and Dewey. 


“THE Story oF PHILOSOPHY” reads better than most novels—and 
[Ninth large printing, —s2,000 copies in 15 weeks.] 


586 exciting pages, 21 full-page illustrations, $5.00 everywhere. 
THE Story oF PHiLosopuy™’ is a book for the years. 


Published by SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., 37 W. 57th St.. New York 
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George H. Doran Company presents: 






































H. G. WELLS DU BOSE ARNOLDBENNETT 
The World of HEYWARD , 
William Clissold Angel Lord Raingo 
September 30 2 vols. $5.00 October 1 $2.00 October 8 $ 2.00 
FLOYD DELL W. SOMERSET HERVEY ALLEN 
An Old Man’s Foll MAUGHAM Israfel: The Life and 
y The Casuarina Tree Times of Edgar Allen Poe 
September 17 $2.00 September 17 $2.00 October 15 $10.00 
FRANK MARY ROBERTS HUGH WALPOLE 
SWINNERTON RINEHART 
Summer Storm Tish Plays the Game Harmer John 
October 1 $2.00 October 8 $2.00 October 15 $2.00 
CYRIL HUME THOMAS BURKE IRVIN S. COBB 
The Golden Dancer The Sun In Splendour Some United States 
August $2.00 October 1 $2.50 October 22 $2.50 
COMPTON JOSEPH COLLINS A. CONAN DOYLE 
MacKENZIE The Doctor Looks at . oa 
Fairy Gold Love and Life History of Spiritualism 
August $2.00 September 24 $3.00 September 10 2 vols. $7.50 
WYNNE KAY NIELSEN ALDOUS HUXLEY 
FERGUSON 
Practical Auction Bridge Hansel and Gretel Jesting Pilate 
October 1 $2.00 September 17 $5.00 October $3.50 























A partial selection from the autumn list of George H. Doran Company, described 
as the finest ever published by any house in a single season, by such critical ob- 
servers as Edwin Bjorkman, Charles Hanson Towne, and others. 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Toronto 


New York 
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The Great Novel of Our Time 


’ H.G. WELLS 


THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD 
A Novel at a New Angle 


With the humanity of “Mr. Polly,” and the sweep of “The Outline of 
History,” H.G. Wells has written his masterpiece. 


In the absorbing life of one man against a background of rich thought 
he presents life in all its challenging complexities; he creates in one rich 
character portrait the twentieth century modern and his world—entire. 





Two Volumes of More Than 400 
Pages Each; Boxed, Five Dollars 


READY 
SEPTEMBER 30 





Floyd Dell 


Author of ‘‘Runaway”’ and 
“Moon-Cal/”’, etc. 








AN OLD MAN’S 
FOLLY 


Floyd Dell has caught in this 
4 novel the humor, the pathos, 
the rare charm of a flesh and 
blood idealist. 
In the eighties Mr. Windle sold 
bustles to the ladies of Boston. 
In the gay nineties he graduated 
to wall paper. But as life ad- 
vanced, romance seized him in 
its amazing grasp. So that we 
arrive at Mr. Windle’s folly. . . 


Just Published $2.00 


Just Published 


Cyril Hume 


Author of “Cruel Fellowship” and 
‘Wife of the Centaur” 





THE GOLDEN 
DANCER 


A new novel brilliantly indica- 

q tive of this young author’s real 
genius. He has imprisoned the 
true spirit of romance in a story 
truly great. 


“What an unusually beautiful 
piece of work Cyril Hume has 
done!” —Dorothea Lawrence Mann 
“High romantic entertainment!” 

—Keith Preston 


$2.00 





Rew York 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 





Toronto 
xli 
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obo NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS #4444 


' The Coll 
of Antiques 
by Esther Singleton 


An expert on antiques z 

has put the accurate 

knowledge gained from 4 
+ 
+ 


A Simple Account of the Great Religions 
of Mankind 


This Believing World 


by Lewis Browne 
Author of “Stranger Than Fiction” 


The sparkling style of Lewis Browne 
has transformed the dry dust of theo- 
logians into an intensely interesting 
story of all the great religions, past 
and present, their history and charac- 
teristics, priests and prophets. 


Illustrated by the author. $3.50 


The New Outline 
of History 
by H. G. Wells 


A new, rewritten text: new 
additions; new format; 800 
new illustrations; new print- 
ing 7 litho-offset, new size 
and binding make a New 
Outline of the Wells’ classic. 

2 vols. $15.00 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border 








a lifetime of study into 

this authoritative guide 

for collectors. 
Illustrated. $10.00 


James Bryce 


by H. A. L. Fisher 
An interesting biogra- 
phy of an unusual 
son—the former British 
Ambassador to this 
country ; authorof ‘‘The 
American Common. ~ 
wealth’’. 2 vols. $8.00 


A Short 
History of 
Marriage 
by 
E. A. Westermarck 
Based on the fifth edi- 


tion of the author’s fa- 
mous ‘‘The History of 








Religion in the 


Making 
by A. N. Whitehead 


A brilliant examination of 
the flux of religious concep- 
tions and thought of the 
present day by the author 
of ‘‘Science and the Modern 
World’’. $1.50 
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Hamlin Garland’s 
New Novel 


Hamlin Garland has 


Human Marriage”, this 
entirely new work deals 
in ore volume with mar- 
riage strictly as a social 


DP eas «=< = 


written another clas- institution. $5.00 Pa 

sic of pioneer life on sue 

the frontier in this What is 

oe ‘ charming story of the My Own Story y~ 4- 
= Middle Border. $2.50 by Fremont Older tant 

The most picturesque —India’ 





A Bipolar Theory of Living Processes 
by Dr. George W. Crile 


exponent of rsonal 
journalism in the coun- 
try has written this in- 


daz = 


7 =a timate narrative of his Bs 

The growing number of keen-minded to whom scientific long and interesting ca- a A 
discovery is an adventure will find much delight in this reer as editor of the San rrasona 
stimulating and authoritative picture of life as an electro- Francisco Bulletin. a 
chemical process by the distinguished Cleveland surgeon. rr ty 
A fascinating theory that is certain to be widely discussed. native Bi 
$5.00 Sara Teasdale “amped 

Dark of the Moon oes, 

You Can’t Win Lovers of Sara Teas- 200 the 


A New Book by Jack Black 


The author is one of those born story- 
tellers from the San Francisco of Jack 
London. In this story from life he has 
tapped a rich vein of unusual experi- 








dale’s delicatem 
wrought lyrics will wel- 
come this first volume 
of poetry from her pen 
in five years. $1.50 


Limited autographed 
edition, $6.00 


2.00 
_ $ y Prices subject to change om 
. publication. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE 


HE east of moon-lit turrets, pagodas, minarets: 
—the land of Romance and Adventure beckons 
the white man—tempts him with its weird 
oriental secrets and its one eternal, haunting mys- 
very—the Indian heart Have you felt the lure 
of ite exotic splendor? Have the black shadows of 
ite marrow streets made your heart stand still? 
What is this mystic, gripping enchantment that 
holds the white man's ala in a vise? Why does 
India fre your imagination and fill your mind with 
fantastic dreams” 
Your answer lies in the matchless tales of Kipling 
—India’s Son. Rudyard Kipling knows the east 


The MANDALAY EDITIO 


For you and the thousands of other Kipling 
lovers who have wanted to own the works of their 
favorite in a set at once pleasing in format and 
reasonable in orice we have prepared a surprise 
Famous friends of Kipling—-writers you know well 
—have written a book about him Map makers 
have charted his travels. We have taken pictures 
of the scenes of some of his stories and of his 
native Bombay. We have put them all together in 
& beautiful, cloth bound volume of 128 pages, 
samped with gold and we are giring this book 
 — 

ince the famous, de Luxe, Seren Seas Edition 
of Kipling’s works was so rapidly exhausted at 
$260 the set, there has been no adequate * Kip- 
ling” available until the recent publication of 


Wild THE WORI D 


WIIH 


IP] ALLE 


AMERICAN 


Accept This Book With Our Compliments / 
Your copy of this 128 page book, fully illus- 4 
trated, beautifully bound, stamped in gold 
is waiting for you now 
with 
twenty-five cents to help pay for pack- to pay 
ing and mailing 
coupon now . 
of delightful intimacy with Kipling #4 the New Mandalay 
himself and full particulars about 
the new, ay priced, Man- F 
dalay 
of Rudyard Kipling You 
MUST mati the coupon at 4 
once! 


4 
Doubleday,Page&Co. / 
Dept. A.W. 5510.4 
Garden City, N.Y. - City 


MERCURY 


and the meaning of its call. From the depths of 
his intimate knowledge and his love for this land 
of hts birth, have come the stories and poems that 
have made him famous. Wherever books are read 
The Universal Writer is a favorite. Not only be- 
cause he is a master of every literary form he has 
ever used—poetry, short stories, letters, essays, 
fairy tales and novels—but because he is the su- 
preme teller of tales. Kipling is, first of all, a story 
teller And the story is what you want You may 
easily tire of beautiful words—if the story is not 
there;—you can not tire of Kipling—/or the story ts 
always there! 


OF THE WORKS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE MANDALAY EDITION. Every word con- 
tained in the $260 set, is now yours for but little 
more than one tenth of that price! Printed from 
the same large, easily read type, on the same large 
paper, every essay, poem and story contained in 
the de Luxe edition, the full 26 volumes may now 
be had (bound in the most up to date wag two in 
one) in a beautiful maroon binding for only $29.50 

To introduce this greatest book bargain of the 
century to Kipling lovers everywhere, Around the 
World with Kipling has been prepared. From cover 
to cover this absorbing book is full of the sort of 
informal glimpses of the man and his work 
that you can get in no other way. A few of 
the intimate features are listed on this 
page 


4 


Around the Worid 
Kipling is free—you send only 4 


Clip and mail the 7 
it will bring you hours 


Edition of the works 
Name 


Address 


This Intimate 





me at once 





KIPLING BOOK 
contains: 


An intimate Biograph- 
ical Sketch by Anice 
Page Cooper; Kipling 
at Home, by Irvin 8. 
Cobb; an Appreciation, 
by Richard Le Galli- 
enne, Rudyard Kipling, 
by Wm. Lyon Phelps. 


A detailed map of the 
world showing places he 
has visited and the 
scenes of his stories. A 
facsimile of the auto- 
graphed title page of 
Two Jungle Books;" a 
complete index and 
Reader's Guide to the 
Mandalay Edition of the 
Works of Rudyard Kip- 
ling 





7 
4 Doubleday, Page & Co. 
4 


Dept. A.W. 5510 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Send my copy of 
4round the World with Kipling to 


I enclose twenty-five cents 
I 


packing and mailing 
should also like full particulars regarding 


Edition of Kipling’s 


works and details of your time payment plan 
I assume no obligation of course. 


State 


xliti 
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OF ESCAPE LABELS 


B 
By Noel Forrest a 


A. Hamilton Gibbs 
A splendid first novel that is sure to be one 


of the most widely discussed books In this dramati w 
of the fall. The New York Times Sc Oke tena 
says: “It leaves the reader ™ es toe 20 a novel 
with the feeling that the of 1925) again proves his ability 
time spent on it was as a novelist of wide vision 


worth while.” > at ante and brilliant style. 
Seats Pyyalaaael 
Printing 


$2.00 EN CY Books 
from Beacon Alill 


for the 
WALLS ZX PORTIA 
OF GLASS utumn MARRIES 


By Larry Barretto By 


“In this story of a brave woman and Jeannette Phillips Gibbs 
her son, of small town snobbery and 
race track glamour, Barretto 
proves himself to be a 


$2.00 


In this interesting first novel the wife of 
A. Hamilton Gibbs tells what hap- 
first class novelist.” pens when a brilliant woman 
—John Farrar. lawyer a an equally 
} success usiness 
Third CPrubliche ‘ 
Printing a4 ul lishe d man 
$2.00 / $2.00 
ry 


8 >) a 
Paliits AHArown CF Gompan) 


) 
HAoston 


oe 3 *INTO 
SAVIOURS “Sn THE VOID 
OF SOCIETY be A Bookshop Mystery 
By Stephen McKenna By 


A striking novel of the rise of Ambrose Florence Converse 


Sheridan, a great newspaper owner A gay and sophisticated mystery story 
and a power in English politics— woven about a college bookshop. 
a Napoleonic figure hated by The atmosphere is bookish 
many men and loved by , 
at least three and the tale is witty 
*“An Atlantic Monthly and unusual. 


Press Publication” 











THE AMERICAN 


IN 
QUEST 
OF THE 
PERFECT BOOK 


By William Dana Orcutt 


A fascinating record of the author’s search 
throughout the world for the perfect 
book, and of the personalities 
he encountered in his 
pilgrimage. 
Fully 
Illustrated 


$5.00 


OQELALALA ILIA IS 


S ra ected 
New Books 
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FIFTY 
YEARS 
OF BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 
The Earl of Oxford and Asquith 


An authoritative interpretation 
of an epoch-making half- 
century of British 
political life. 

2 volumes 


$8.00 


from Beacon All 


for the 
Autumn 


“CAUSES 
AND THEIR 
CHAMPIONS 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


Against a background of the history of 
reform Mr. Howe presents stimu- 
lating biographical studies of 
an amazing variety of 
forward looking 


people. 
$4.00 , "yy 
Little. Brown 6 


Boston 


TOR’S LUCK 
IN ENGLAND 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


The famous author of “Collector's Luck” 
enriches further the store of know- 
ledge and pleasure she has al- 
ready brought to the 
lore of collecting. 





Published 


FIGURES 
OF THE PAST 


By Josiah Quincy 


With introduction and footnotes 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


Piquant and witty reminiscences of John 


Adams, Lafayette, Webster and 
other “‘worthies’’, and of 
Harvard one hundred 
years ago. 

Fully 
Illustrated 


$4.00 


C ompan y 


“LEAVES 
FROM A 
SECRET JOURNAL 


By Jane Steger 


A helpful sharing of “hidden exper- 
iences.”’ Practical mysticism of 
great lyric power and 
literary beauty. 


*“An Atlantic Monthly 


Press Publication” 


$2.00 





MERCURY 
AMERICAN LIER 


Negro’s history, his preseg 
position and his future de 
ment observed and set dow, 
with comprehensive wisdom. 


THE AMERICAN 


THE NEGRO IN 


A profound and scholarly study 
of the black race by Jerome 
Dowd, Professor of Sociology 
at Oklahoma University. The 








SHORT 
TURNS 


14 short stories, beauti- 
ful and emotionally sin- 
cere, by Barry Bene- 
field. $2.00 


AND THEN 
CAME 
SPRING 


Middle-aged wild oats, 
in an amusing and sym- 
pathetic novel by John 


Hargrave. $2.00 


LEIF THE 
LUCKY 


Clara Sharpe Hough's 
epic romance of the 
great Norse sea kings. 

$2.00 


DEVIL-MAY- 
CARE 


Love and hate and 
money and adventure, 
in a swift and breathless 
story by Arthur Som- 
ers Roche. $2.00 


COLFAX 
BOOK-PLATE 


Hair-raising mystery 
and delightful humor, by 


Agnes Miller. $2.00 


DAYS OF 
THEIR 
YOUTH 


A spiritual and under- 
standing study of an 
English family, told with 
Alan Sullivan’s in- 
sight. $2.00 





WHALING NORTH AND SOUTH 


by Morley and Hodgson 


Gallant personal adventures in the waters about 
the two Poles, together with a history of the great 
and growing whaling industry. Amply illus. with 


photos. (Oct. &) 


WHITE WATERS 
AND BLACK 


Savage tribes in the mysterious 
jungles of South America, made 
vivid in a remarkable narrative 
by Gordon MacCreagh. Illus. 

$4.00 


PORTS OF FRANCE 


Rare and brilliant pictures of the 
sea-faring French, by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, author of “The 
New Map of Europe,” etc. Illus. 
(Oct. &) $4.00 


LINCOLN’S 
Parentage and 
Childhood 


New discoveries by Louis A. 
Warren on Lincoln’s heredity 
and background. Illus. $3.50 


TURGENEYV: The Man, 
His Art and His Age 


Brilliant study of the great nov- 
elist and prince, done by Dr. 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky in the 


modern manner. Illus. (Oct. &) 
$4.00 


PALESTINE 
AWAKE 
Sophie Irene Loeb’s Picture of 


the new Holy Land. Illus. (Oct. 8&) 
$2.50 





$5.00 


$3.00 


EAST OF SIAM 


Magical Indo-China surveyed by 
Harry A. Franck, prince of 
travelers. Illus. $3.0 


EUROPE SINCE 
WATERLOO 

A modern history by William 
Stearns Davis, author of “Roots 
of the War,” embracing a century 
of titanic events. Maps, ete 
(Oct. &) $5.0 


OUTWITTING 
MIDDLE AGE 


Incalculably valuable information 
by Dr. Carl Ramus on the pre 
vention of old age. $2.0 


BILL NYE: 
His Own Life Story 


Delightful autobi- 
ographical story of 
the American Hu- 
morist Laureate, , 
arranged by 
Frank Wilson 
Nye. Caricatures ,-} } 
$4.00 ™ 





and illus. 
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Successes of the Year 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN Pa? 


“The most beautiful of all the Lincoln biographies.” Chicago Tribune. “Will become a 
permanent part of American literature.’ \V. Y. Times. “Good for a lifetime.”—Saturday Review. 
105 illustrations. 4th printing. 2 vols. $10.00 


Brean 
MICROBE HUNTERS de Kraf 


“An exhilarating and valuable contribution to one of the noblest chapters in the history of 
mankind.” —//. L. Mencken. “It tells a story of thrilling and universal interest. Read the book!” 
—Atlantic Monthly. Illustrated. Oth printing. $3.50 


. = ‘ 
MANTRAP wills) od 
Lewis 
“Better than the best of the thrillers.”"—Chicago Tribune. “It goes down to the truth of the 

north woods and cuts the very ground from under the conventional tale.”—N. Y. World. 


“a, gn ae $2.00 
THE ART of THOUGHT By Graham 


“His analysis is admirable—particularly illuminating.”—N. Y. Sun. “ Readable ‘és 
cious . . . suggestive, with a sufficient store of nuggets to be retained as treasures.” — John Dewey, 
The New Republic. $2.75 


con 
VERDICT of BRIDLEGOOSE °° "30" 


“It sparkles my veins to read this book.”—Christopher Morley. “This book puts a spell upon 
me... a subtle piece of composition, as full of poignant contrasts and strange harmonies as the 
music of Chopin.”—Stuart Sherman. $2.50 


IT’S NOT DONE iiees 


“Near to the writing of a great American novel has Mr. Bullitt come. It is in all essentials 
an epic novel.” —Boston Transcript. “It is made out of life and gives back the sense of life.”— 
N.Y. World. Oth printing. $2.00 


—, 
TRAVEL DIARY ofa Philosopher Pci 


“One of the few NECESSARY books for a modern man.”—/. Middleton Murry. “A great 
book, introducing for the first time in travel literature philosophical illumination.”— Rabindranath 
Tagore. 7th printing. 2 vols. $10.00 


JEFFERSON Too Mes 
Jay Nock 

“A biography both original and trenchant.”—N. Y. Times. “It is a joy to have this book 

from the brilliant editor.’—N. Y. World. “A distinguished study.”—Boston Transcript. $2.75 


t 


———: 


ART THROUGH THE AGES ~ ™./ 


“A compact, competent, orthodox survey, notable for the emphasis which it lays upon the 
minor arts of craftsmanship.”—Century. “ Miss Gardner's survey is excellent.” —New Republic. 
Profusely illustrated. $4.00 


Madison Avenue 
Harcourt, Brace & Company —, ™ Nason 
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“Enraged at Ais lack f ardor, 
she stabbed him with a Ahatpin 


from The 
Delicatessen 


Husband 
By Florence Guy 
Seabury 


A clever and amusing book 
which pictures the plight into 
which men have been cast by 
the new status of women. With 
sixty illustrative sketches by Clar- 
ence Day, Jr. $2.00 


+ 


Three 
American 
Plays 
By Laurence Stallings 
Ef Maxwell Anderson 


This contains the original and 
the only text ever published of 
“What Price Glory?,”’ ‘The 
First Flight," and ‘The Buc- 
caneer,”"” which were produced 
in New York under the direction 
of Arthur Hopkins. $2.50 


+ 


Read 
America 
First 
By Robert Littell 


Dialogues, snapshots, and 
brickbats by an editor of The 
New Republic. $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace & Company — ° 
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THE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN 


FICTION 


Her Son’s Wife 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD. ‘‘By far 
her most interesting novel.’’—The Bookman. 
$2.00 


The Ninth Wave 


By CARL VAN DOREN. The first 


novel of this famous American critic. $2.00 


SheShallHaveMusic 


By ALYSE GREGORY, former manag 


ing editor of the Dial. $2.00 


Janet Thurso 


By ALEXANDER MORAY. The 
complete portrait of a noble Scotch 
woman. $2.0 


Gallant Lady 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER. 
Showing what one type of modern young 
woman is made of. $2.00 


Sabbatical Year 


By GEORGE SHIVELY. A swift and 
amusing comedy of manners and of love. 


92.00 


Petenera’s Daughter 


By HENRY BELLAMANN. A «real- 


istic novel of farm life in Missouri. $2.00 


Martin Hanner 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. The 


story of a professor in an English provincial 
university. $2.00 


William By E. H. YOUNG. 


“A masterpiece.'’"—May Sinclair. $2.00 
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POETRY 


Carl Sandburg 


Selected Poe 


Compiled by Rebecca 
from “‘Chicago Poems,” " 
huskers,"’ ‘Smoke and 
and ‘‘Slabs of the 
West.” 


+ 
Roberta Teale 


Liliput 


By ‘the most prom 
younger lyricist.” i 
+ 


Wilbert Snow 
The Inner Has 


Lyrics and genre picturs 
the author of “Maine Ga 
y 


. 
Amy E. Spingam 


Humility and 
Pride 


Poems in which are refed 


strong and emotional pew 
ity. Illustrated by the ashe 


+ 


Naomi Mitchison 


The Laburnuq 


Branch 
Mrs. Mitchison, the hist 





novelist, reveals herself as# 
of amazing versatility. 


8; Madison Ave 
New York 
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BY GRANT MORGAN 


We are not divided, all one body we, 
Only many sided, marvellous P. E.! 


ward, Christian Soldiers’’ is attrib- 

uted, probably falsely, to the Rev. 
William Harmon Van Allen, rector of the 
ritualistic and very stylish Church of the 
Advent at the foot of Beacon Hill in Bos- 
ton. It furnishes satisfactorily the key to 
a study of that most baffling of all ecclesi- 
astical mysteries, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America. 
For, like Sam Houston's oft-quoted re- 
marks about Texas, almost anything can 
with a show of truth be asserted of the 
Pscusa. It is at once the broadest and the 
narrowest, the most Protestant and the 
most pro-Roman, the most ecclesiastical 
and the most evangelical of American re- 
ligious bodies. 

One of the first anomalies to strike the 
outsider is the disproportionate influence 
exercised by what is one of the smallest 
of sects. In 1830 its list of communicants 
showed a total of 30,000 compared with 
1,000,000 in 1920. The proportion of com- 
municants to the national population in 
the former year was 1.4%, and in the latter 
year it was 1.9%. When one thinks of the 
ambitious claims of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine to be the cathedral of all 
the people of New York, when one tries to 
imagine the sum of $15,000,000, the aim of 


T= above facetious rendering of ‘‘On- 


the building campaign, one feels that here 
must be a mighty religion, representing 
the greater portion of the American people. 
One is still more awed at the thought of 
the programme of the Episcopalian ca- 
thedral at Washington, which is to be, 
according to the campaign literature, the 
national cathedral, the Westminster Abbey 
of These United States. Again there are the 
pompous bulls of the Bishops displayed on 
the front pages of the metropolitan dailies 
so as to make the utterances of the poor 
Pope look insignificant by comparison. 
Only a study of the statistics can distin- 
guish facts from propaganda. The figures 
show for the Episcopalian diocese of New 
York only 93,000 communicants. That is, 
in the city where the communicants of this 
Church are most numerous they number 
about one in every seventy. The farther one 
explores into the hinterland the less be- 
comes the proportion. Thus in Chicago 
they are less than one in every hundred of 
the population, and in Kansas they num- 
ber only one half of one per cent of the 
State population. To make the thing stil] 
more vivid, the Episcopalians number one- 
eighth the count of the despised Method- 
ists. Their total of 1,100,000 communicants 
is a little less than the total number of 
Roman Catholics in the archdiocese of 
New York. But spread out all over the 
United States and Alaska are no less than 
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125 Bishops ministering to the same num- 
ber of people as are taken care of in New 
York by the Cardinal and his coadjutor! 

The secret of the publicity? The Episco- 
palians are the religious aristocrats. Just as 
the hoi polloi cannot hope to contend with 
the Four Hundred in the Sunday supple- 
ments, so neither can the outcast religions 
cope with the Church of the Vanderbilts 
and Morgans. Go where you will, to the 
once Unitarian Boston, to Methodist Ne- 
braska, or to Baptist Alabama, the Episco- 
palians are always the local élite. The 
twenty-four communicants who make up 
the congregation of the struggling little 
mission in Augusta, Kansas, though they 
have no resident minister and can just 
about pay their light bill, are nevertheless 
looked upon with awe by the submerged 
four thousand who make up the rest of 
the town's population. The result is that 
the Church stays small. The rabble seldom 
feels at ease in such company at church and 
not at all in the social activities. On the 
other hand, as a Topeka Presbyterian min- 
ister recently said, once let a Protestant 
get into the surtax class and he immedi- 
ately acquires an appetite for apostolic suc- 
cession. This is especially so when the ac- 
quisition of wealth brings the usual weak- 
ening of the moral fibre that proclaims 
itself in the sinful indulgences of dancing, 
bridge, and even the taking of a quiet 
drink of the forbidden hooch. The Episco- 
pal Church thus takes on the added attrac- 
tion of being fashionable. 

Wealth enables the Church to pay the 
highest salaries to its clergy of any in the 
land save the Unitarians. Some Eastern dio- 
ceses as far back as 1920 established as the 
minimum stipend for a married parson the 
sum of $1500 a year. This usually includes 
a rectory and, where there is more than 
one church to attend to, a flivver. This, 
as I say, is true only of the rich Eastern 
dioceses. Things are different with the 
rustic rectors in the back country. Some 
of them have been known to receive as 
little as $50 a month, though this is rare. 
The general average for the South and 
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West is about $1000 a year—an unheard 
of sum among most Methodist and Baptist 
pastors. In New York City there are g 
number of parishes paying their rector 
well above $10,000 a year, while in Proyj. 
dence, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
Eastern cities it is not unusual for the 
Levites of the larger and more fashionable 
Synagogues to get from $5,000 to $10,009 
a year. That there is often real hardshj 

for the backwoods parsons goes without 
saying, and that is one reason why these 
men instantly feel a call from the Lor 
whenever a more prosperous parish offers 
them'a raise. Says the Rev. Francis Richey, 
of Maplewood, N. J.: 

The usefulness of men in the ministry is terribly 

depleted, because, as men see old age a mee 

ing, they seek other employment and make void 
their ministry. The fear of debt is, probably, the 
greatest menace in the ministry. Once a man, on 

a small stipend, becomes involved, and then loses 

his position, his case becomes desperate. 

When the clergy want a change of po- 
sition they use various means for accom- 
plishing their purpose, such as writing 
personally to members of the vestry of a 
vacant parish, to the Bishop of the dio 
cese, or to the standing committee. Or they 
may ask clerical friends to use their influ- 
ence. Or, again, they may resort to the 
columns of the church papers. Here is a 
typical example of the latter procedure. It 
is from the Living Church: 

Posrrion Wantep—CLERIcaL 

Priest now getting good salary—university and 

seminary graduate—of considerable pulpit abil- 

ity, in the prime of life. eninek, seeks 

ish where spiritual ideas prevail—where the 

lodges do not take first place—where laymen 

want to see men saved, Bible, Prayer Book, apos- 

tolic, evangelical preaching. No card i 

shows, etc., to raise money. Wanted a pad 

work 


willing, at least, to learn to pray for an 

for the salvation of souls. Address Consecration- 

523, care Living Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Episcopalians are also in the lead 
in the pension matter. The Church Pension 
Fund was organized a decade ago, and 
under the able leadership of the outstand- 
ing liberal Bishop of the Church, the Right 
Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., a first 
rate money-getter, of the diocese of Massa 
chusetts, the move proved a success at once. 
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Already there is such an appreciation of 
funds that the original minimum pension 
of $600 a year has been raised to $750 a 
year, and it is prophesied that the amount 
will soon be no less than $1,000, if not 
$1,200 a year. The wealth of the Episco- 
again shows itself in their con- 
tributions. Here they also lead the other 
denominations by several lengths. The 
total contributions for 1925 were nearly 
$42,000,000! 

A more efficient method of collecting 
and distributing donations was devised 
with the general reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative offices of the Church which 
took place in 1919. The various boards, 
badly codrdinated and often overlapping, 
were harmonized into a single system of 

ents, at the head of which is the 
National Council, with headquarters at 
New York. Here the budget is made out, 
and the sums to be raised apportioned 
among the dioceses. The Fathers in God 
were considerably exercised last year over 
a million dollar deficit for the National 
Council, but an enthusiastic assembly at 
the General Convention in New Orleans 
pledged the amount immediately. 

Before the creation of the National Coun- 
cil the Church was badly in need of some 
sort of administrative machinery to carry 
it over between the triennial meetings of 
the General Convention. This last named 
body, consisting of a House of Bishops and 
a lower House of Deputies, made a suffi- 
ciently adequate legislative body, but 
there was no head to the Church, no one 
to whom disputes or extra-routine busi- 
ness might be referred. The constitution, 
of the Church was drawn up shortly after 
the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, and it shares the apprehension 
common at the time that a too strong cen- 
tral government would prove a Franken- 
stein. That the new machinery again rouses 
fears in the breasts of some of the shep- 
herds appears from a paper read last Febru- 
ary at St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, 
by the Rev. Alexander G. Cummins, D.D., 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Dr. Cummins is 


one of those who look upon the Council 

as the beginning of the institution of a 

Pope and College of Cardinals, and he is 

not one to hide his fears under a bushel: 
Problems and complexes in government are tak- 
ing place in the Poucestans Episcopal Church, 
containing in themselves a menace to the well 
being of what was intended to be an ecclesiastical 
democracy of a purely American type, followin 
the general outline of American procedure | 
so les as set forth by the founders of this 

epublic. 

1919 the General Convention created the 
office of Presiding Bishop and Council, the 
latter an organization destined to exercise auto- 
cratic powers for the reason that its depart- 
mental system is appointed and is not respon- 
sible to the people of the Church, not havin 
derived authority therefrom in accordance wi 
the spirit of the constitution. In 1922 the Pre- 
siding Bishop and Council's name was changed 
to the National Council. The General Conven- 
tion in 1925 heralded the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Council as the Presiding Bishop also. 
Centralization goes merrily on. It is now pro- 
posed that the provinces be reduced to four— 
the East, the South, the Mid-West and the 
Pacific Coast. One step farther is only needed 
to complete a full monarchical system—Primate 
of all p etn and four Archbishops. 


The great majority of clergy and laity, 
however, are in favor of the new centrali- 
zation, and the Rev. Dr. Cummins’ fears 
probably represent only that small mi- 
nority of died-in-the-wool Protestants that 
has not yet bowed the knee to Baal. 


II 


So far I have dealt with the Episcopal 
Church from the purely American point of 
view. What must be borne in mind is that 
while it owes no legal duty of obedience 
to the Church of England, from which it 
separated when the thirteen colonies be- 
came an independent Republic, it does, nev- 
ertheless, claim to be an autonomous unit 
of thatcollection of self-governing Churches 
popularly known as the Anglican Com- 
munion. Thus the Book of Common Prayer 
used in the United States is but a slightly 
modified form of the book of the same 
name used in the Church of England. Con- 
sequently the Episcopal Church of the 
United States inherits not only the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the English body 
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but also all the problems growing out of And so it happened that after the Rey 
the English Reformation. Samuel Seabury of Connecticut, who had 
All of us learned in our school days that gone over for the purpose of being made 
the English Church set up housekeeping a Bishop, tired of warming his toes in Eng. 
as a separate organization during the reign land and getting nowhere, he appealed to 
of Henry VIII. All histories, except those the Bishops of the Episcopal Church jp 
written by Anglicans themselves, look Scotland and received consecration. The 
upon that Church as one of the Prot- English softened later and consecrated 
estant bodies that were formed during the Bishop White of Philadelphia. The episco. 
Sixteenth Century. We are rather amazed, pacy in America was thus assured. 
therefore, to find that a growing portion The Roman Catholic Church not only 
of present-day Anglicans say they are not denies that the Protestant Episcopal 
Protestants at all but Catholics. They say Church is Catholic in the sense of teaching 
that Rome is not Catholic because it has Catholic truth, but also denies that the 
added to the original Catholic faith, and _line of Bishops in the Anglican communion 
that the Anglicans have preserved that is descended in unbroken line from the 
faith in a purer form than the Papists. If Apostles. However, the Anglicans have 
one asks about the name Protestant Epis- been working overtime in recent years in 
copal, one is told that they are going to an attempt to secure full recognition from 
get rid of it as soon as possible. And sure .the Orthodox Eastern Churches, such as 
enough, the records of the General Con- {the Greek and the Russian, which Rome 
vention in this country show that they recognizes to be Catholic in all! but alle. 
have been trying to shake off the appella- giance to the Pope. The Anglicans think 
tion for over a generation. But the laity that if they can be recognized by the 
balk this game, for be it known that no Easterns, the Pope will have to follow 
matter how strongly the clergy may insist suit. Their ordinations have been recog- 
upon their Catholicity the average Epis- nized by some of the orthodox Eastem 
copalian layman will have none of it. Who Bishops, but as yet there has been no 
will win only time will tell. action taken officially by any of the Schis- 
In the colonial days in this land the matic Churches. So far as Rome is con- 
Episcopalians were early in the field, at cerned, it holds that the Episcopalians can 
Jamestown in 1607, and with the May- achieve the status of Schismatics only if 
flower Pilgrims in 1620. For some reason they will submit to re-ordination at the 
or other, however, the colonial Church hands of an episcopate recognized by 
never got beyond the status of a mission. Rome. This the Episcopalians refuse to do, 
The Mother Church never sent over Bish- and so it does not seem that much will ke 
ops, and so it was that the ceremony of gained from Rome even if there is a tap 
confirmation was not administered in prochement with the East. 
America until after the Revolution. Those The Episcopal Church is ridden with 
who wanted to be ministers went to Eng- home quarrels. The reason is not far to 
land and were there ordained. The bulk _ seek. It is the doctrine of private judgment, 
of the colonial clergy came from England applied not only as the rest of Protestant: 
anyway. With the Revolution an accom- ism applies it, to the interpretation of the 
plished fact, it was seen that the Church Bible, but also to the teachings of the 
would have to be independent of England Church as well. The Lutheran theology, 
if it was to have any luck at all converting for example, is the Lutheran interpretation 
the American heathen. But this was not _ of the Bible. Every Anglican, however, if- 
so easily accomplished as might be sup- \terprets the Bible to suit himself. The 
posed. The English Bishops simply refused Thirty Nine Articles were once looked 
to consecrate a Bishop for this country. upon as the official interpretation, but the 
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Church has allowed so much latitude in 
the matter of construing the Articles that 
the present policy of the American Church 
jn abandoning the Articles entirely is sim- 
ply the lopping off of a dead twig. The 
result of it all is a confusion very difficult 
for the outsider to unravel. Indeed, the 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts told one 
of his clergy who was trying to point out 
the lack of logic in the Anglican position 
that one really had to be born an Anglican 
to hold his equilibrium in that body. 

Low and lazy, 

Broad and hazy, 

High and crazy. 
So ran the doggerel of a half century ago. 
But even that classification of the Epis- 
copal divisions is too hazy. There are so 
many subdivisions and so much overlap- 
ping of the groups that the names High, 
Low, and Broad are only to be taken in 
the most general sense today. 

The older type of Low Churchman holds 
that about all that separates him from, say, 
the Methodists or Presbyterians is the mat- 
ter of church government and method of 
worship. The rule of faith is the Bible in- 
terpreted about as a sound Presbyterian 
would interpret it. The main doctrines are 
those of the Apostles’ Creed, and the Sac- 
raments are the Lord’s Supper and Bap- 
tism. In the Supper or Holy Communion 
the faithful believer receives the body and 
blood of Christ in a spiritual manner. That 
is, the consecrated bread is not God, and 
outside of the service it is not entitled to 
any reverence. This group also believes 
that worshipping the consecrated bread 
and wine is nothing less than idolatry. The 
line between the Low and Broad Churches 
is becoming fainter from year to year, at 
least among the clergy, so that the Low 
clergy of the new generation are wont to 
call themselves liberal evangelicals. That 
is, they are no longer Protestants of ‘‘the 
Bible and Bible only”’ variety. The higher 
criticism of the Bible as well as the opin- 
ions of the scientists are given much credit 
by them. As time goes on it would be not 
at all surprising if there were really only 


two general classes of Episcopalians: High 
Churchmen and Modernists. The Low 
Church clergy has in the past recruited its 
forces from the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary at Alexandria, Va., and from the 
Theological School of Sewanee, Tenn., the 
divinity department of the University of 
the South there. The Episcopal Church, 
like the Democratic party, has a solid 
South in that the predominating style of 
belief south of Mason and Dixon's line 
is of the evangelical variety. But even here 
the ninety odd years since Keble fired the 
first gun in the Oxford movement have 
seen some great changes. While thought 
among the padres has tended to become 
liberal, the ritual has become of a type 
that a half century ago would have been 
called Romish. The faculty of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary no longer lays hats, coats, 
and gloves in the baptismal font when it 
comes in for morning service. Altars have 
replaced tables in practically every Epis- 
copal church in the United States. Crosses, 
vested choirs and even mass candles are 
not uncommon in the once sacred precincts 
of Protestantism. 


Ill 


The leading evangelical organs have al- 
ways been the New York Churchman and 
the Southern Churchman. The former tends 
to become more and more Broad, but the 
latter remains about the only Low paper 
of general circulation. It is a family weekly 
appealing to the laity rather than the 
clergy. Its editors, the Rev. Dr. Dunn and 
the Rev. C. Cary Montague, call them- 
selves liberals and try to avoid as far as 
possible the acrimonious theological con- 
troversies which rage perennially in their 
Church. However, no Episcopalian can 
entirely shut his eyes to differences of 
opinion that would rend the Church in 
two if once they were carried out to a log- 
ical conclusion. Hence it is that the South- 
ern Churchman harbors no illusions about 
the possibility of reunion with the Roman 
Church and backs up unblushingly the es- 
tablishment of Episcopalian missionary 
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centres in Roman Catholic countries. Re- 
cently it strongly attacked those of the 
brethren who do not help financially the 
struggling Episcopal Church in Portugal: 

What Catholic custom or canon law, or scripture 

teaching, can there be that compels Anglican 

Churches to stand on such restrictive ceremon 

with a Church (Roman Catholic) that regards 

them all as malignant heresies and gives them no 
quarter when the power is hers? 

For really militant Protestantism, how- 
ever, one must look to the Chronicle, a quar- 
terly published at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and edited by the doughty Rev. Dr. Cum- 
mins, already quoted. So ably edited is this 
little fire-eating journal that even the most 
violent of High Churchmen have been 
known to compliment it upon its excellent 
showing. Confident that the Low Church 
party is moribund, the High Churchmen 
can roar themselves into tears of laughter 
at the jibes and caricatures of themselves, 
much as Pope Leo X is said to have done 
over the parodies of Erasmus. But more 
discerning members of the opposition are 
wont to mourn the scarcity of such old 
warriors as Dr. Cummins and the late Rev. 
Randolph H. McKim, of the Church of the 
Epiphany, of Washington. There was al- 
ways material for making ‘‘Catholics’’ of 
men who believed in the divine inspiration 
of the Bible. All one needed to do was to 
prove to them from the Bible that the 
High Church position was the true one. 
The trend among the Lows toward 
Modernism, albeit there is an accompani- 
ment of Catholic ceremonial, means that 
the next generation will see the cleavage 
between the parties wider than ever. The 
High Churchmen say it will then be not 
a division into Christian parties, but one 
into Christian and pagan. 

The High Church party has for its main 
organ the Living Church, published in Mil- 
waukee, and edited, strangely enough, by 
a layman, Mr. Frederick Cook Morehouse. 
This paper is preéminently the clergy paper 
of the Highs. The High Church movement, 
being of a kind to aggrandize the super- 
natural claims of the parsons, is essentially 
a Clerical movement. Indeed, the Church 


is often described as one having a Protes. 
tant laity and a Catholic clergy. While 
this is not literally true, the fact remains 
that the clergy are a long jump ahead of 
their congregations in the matter of the 
Romeward drift. Most of the clergy are 
however, liberal in welcoming a certain 
amount of Biblical criticism and in not op. 
posing the hypothesis of evolution or the 
pleasures of Babylon. They are drawn 
mostly from the General Theological Sem. 
inary, of New York City, and the Nasho- 
tah House, near Milwaukee. The first 
named is the one official seminary of the 
whole American Church, and loud are the 
wails from the defenders of the Protestant 
citadel over its capture by the High Church 
men. Nashotah is under the joint control 
of the dioceses of Milwaukee and Fond du 
Lac, the happy hunting ground of the 
Catholic party. There is also a fairly good 
representation of more orthodox semi- 
naries. One of the best known of these is 
the Berkeley Divinity School of Middle- 
town, Conn. This school has the reputa- 
tion of being a hotbed of Modernism and 
Socialism, but from its ranks have come 
such leaders of the Catholic party as the 
Right Rev. William Walter Webb, D.D., 
Bishop of Milwaukee, and the Rev. Joseph 
G. H. Barry, D.D., rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, of New York. Dr. 
Barry's church, the lay Pope of which is 
no less a personage than the Hon. Haley 
Fiske, LL.D., of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, is at the present time in 
the very vanguard of the ultramarines, as 
Father Ronald Knox named the extreme 
Romanizing faction. 

There is no sure test to apply to a High 
Churchman. Some of them are only ritu 
alists who hide their essential Protestant 
ism or Modernism under the cloak of an 
ornate ceremonial. To be a real *‘Catholic” 
one must be a pretty thoroughgoing up 
holder of everything Roman except the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. The aforementioned 
Dr. Barry goes as far as to say that the 
Pope is infallible de jure ecclesiastico but not 
de jure divino. To translate that into under 
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standable terms, I make use of a lecture 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Francis J. Hall 
of the General Theological Seminary at 
the last meeting of the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress in England. This is the same con- 
that electrified the world by sending 
a telegram of greeting to the Holy Father 
Himself. 
Whether or not we accept or reject the claim that 
Christ formally instituted a permanent papal pri- 
committed to the Roman See, we have to 
face the evidence of Christian history that such 
i has been a providential instrument of 
ivine ordering. Moreover, when the Church is 
reunited, some visible centre of unity and ecu- 
menical business, such as the Papal affords, 
will be needed for efficiency and for safeguarding 

Catholic unity. We can grant this, and the prob- 

ability that a permanent governmental primacy 

over the entire Church has in effect been divinely 
committed to the Roman See. 

The whole High Church party does not 
go so far as this, and the rank and file of 
them may be said to range somewhere 
about midway between the mere ritualists 
on the one hand and the Roman party on 
the other. Incidentally, it may be said of 
the Rev. Dr. Hall that he holds really the 
first place among the theologians of the 
entire Anglican communion here and 
abroad. His ‘Anglican Summa,"’ a sys- 
temized statement of Anglican theology, 
is the best known and most widely used 
text-book for students for the ministry. 
That there is really no opposition any- 
where in the Episcopal Church to the 
theories of the evolutionists is due to the 
influence of Dr. Hall’s book, ‘‘Evolution 
and the Fall,’’ in which he argues that one 
can be an evolutionist and at the same time 
believe in the Genesis story of the Fall of 
Man. Divorce with the permission of re- 
Marriage is as absolutely condemned by the 
Anglo-Catholics as by the Pope himself. 
But the canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States allow the 
clergy to remarry the innocent party to a 
divorce granted for adultery but do not 
oblige them to officiate even though the 
party have a written dispensation from the 
Bishop. On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing said about any remarried persons being 

from the communion. The result is 





that there is a number of divorcées in 
practically every parish of the Church and 
nothing is said to them as a rule. 

There is dissension in the Church on the 
Prohibition question. So staunch a High 
as Bishop Manning has come out for Law 
Enforcement, while Bishop Fiske, of the 
diocese of Central New York, and also a 
High, calls the whole business a failure 
and contrary to the spirit of historic Chris- 
tianity. Most Episcopal rectors have been 
known to enjoy a drink, and certainly it 
has never been the Episcopalian contention 
that drink is an evil in itself. So when th 
House of Bishops came out last Fall for 
Law Enforcement, and when the Church 
papers unitedly backed up this declaration, 
it only meant that they are in favor of 
keeping the law no matter how they may 
feel about its advisability. Birth control is 
another matter that is splitting the Church. 
Here the cleavage follows party lines. The 
High Church group are on all fours with 
Rome in forbidding the practice in theory. 
But it would not do to offend the influ- 
ential laity by preaching against a usage 
so widespread as is birth control among 
the classes from whom they draw their 
main support. Also, most of the parsons 
are married themselves, and it makes a 
considerable difference in their attitude. 
The Bishops have issued a condemnation, 
but as the Bishops have no authority, 
every one does as he thinks best. 


IV 


Under the term Broad Church are included 
all who are not distinctly of the other two 
parties, High and Low. Many of the 
Broads are ritualists and many are anti- 
ritualists, so that the name really applies 
to belief rather than ceremonial. Their | 
organ is the Churchman, a weekly, pub- 
lished at New York. Originally a Low 
Church paper, it has of late years become 
decidedly liberal in tone. Just as the Living 
Church upholds the clerical end and the 
Catholic aspirations, so does the Church- 
man espouse the cause of the laity and the 
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hope for closer codperation with the other 
Protestant bodies. Not only Episcopalians 
but also members of the other Churches 
write for its columns. And its interest is 
not only ecclesiastical but extends as well 
to matters political, economic and social. 
Thus it includes among its contributors 
such radical non-Episcopalians as the Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, while its editorials go out of the 
way to express their approval of such 
things as the investigations conducted by 
the New York World into Prohibition, 
prison conditions and the like. 

The High Churchmen are organized into 
such groups as the Central Conference of 
Associated Catholic Priests, and to com- 
bat their efforts at capturing the Church 
the Broads have the National Church 
League and the Modern Churchmen's 
Union. The Broad leaders are so well 
known to readers of the daily press that 
a mention of their names is sufficient: the 
Rev. Dr. Elwood of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston; the Rev. Dr. Stuart L. Tyson, of 
New York; the Rev. Dr. Percy Grant, 
formerly of the Church of the Ascension, of 
New York; the Rev. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie, of St. Mark's in the Bouweric; 
and the Rev. Dr. Karl Reiland, of St. 
George's Stuyvesant Square Church, where 
Wall Street exercises its influence in no less 
a person than the distinguished philan- 
thropist, the Hon. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Some of them hold the most radical views 
on the subject of Bible criticism and the 
Virgin Birth, and a few are suspected of 
not even believing in the deity of Jesus. 
While the orthodox often hint that the 
Broads are no less than Unitarians, the 
Broads are careful to avoid any such open 
statement as would permit a@heresy trial. 
It will be remembered that when the Rev. 
Dr. Grant created so much excitement on 
Fifth avenue, he finally wrote a rather 
vaguely worded letter to Bishop Manning, 
saving the Bishop's face for not proceeding 
against him as a contumacious heretic and 
defiler of the shrine. The Rev. Dr. Guthrie's 
church is cut off from Episcopal visitation 


for his repeated rows with the Bishop over 
such matters as ‘‘eurythmic dancing” ag, 
form of church worship, but farther than 
that it has not gone. Indeed, it is al 

by the malicious that if the orthodox do 
take any action against them, the Modem. 
ists are going to wage a war to the knife 
over the Roman innovations practiced ip 
the High Churches. Their ministry comes 
largely from the seminaries at Philadel- 
phia, Cambridge, Gambier, Ohio, and 
Middletown, Conn. None of these schools 
is large, all are well endowed, and boast 
of faculties of considerable scholarship and 
fine library facilities. All give easy access 
to neighboring universities for graduate 
work, except the school at Gambier. §% 
close, for instance, are the relations be 
tween the Cambridge Divinity School and 
Harvard that it is often dubbed the tail of 
the Harvard dog. Their particular pride is 
a proclamation of free inquiry and scholar. 
ship as opposed to what they call the ob 
scurantism of their rivals. 

The shortage of clergy common to the 
other Protestant Churches is manifested 
among the Episcopalians also. Something 
like twenty per cent of their parishes are 
without ministers. Although there are 
really clergy enough to go around, the con- 
centration of shepherds in the East, where 
the pay is better, and the loss of holy ones 
through superannuation, teaching, and 
just plain desertion, brings the total far 
below the needs. New York has 272 par 
ishes and chapels with no less than 409 
clergy, while poor old Kansas has only 
thirty-one parsons for its fifty-six parishes 
and missions. Again, the diocese of Penn- 
sylvania has 290 rectors for its 215 pat 
ishes, while at the same time the home 
State of Our Lord Calvin Coolidge has but 
thirty-eight parsons to care for no less than 


. Beventy churches. And no remedy is in 
"sight except to give the Bishops power to 


keep their men in the dioceses for which 
they are ordained after the manner of the 
Roman Church. This is just one form of 
following the Roman example that is un 
popular with the parsons—that of mak- 
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THE EPISCOPALIANS 


ing the clergy obedient to the Bishop. 
The canons of the Episcopal Church de- 
mand that the student of theology shall 
be the graduate of a college or have the 
equivalent of a college education. About 
cent of the seminarians really 
have the bachelor’s degree, and the ‘‘equiv- 
alent of a college education’’ is interpreted 
to cover anything from high-school gradu- 
ation to several years of college. There is, 
in addition, a small minority of the clergy 
who ate neither college nor seminary 
trained. Ministers of other Churches, when 
received into the fold, usually do not go 
to any school, but take a parish and serve 
as lay readers till such time as the canons 
permit ordination. There used to be an or- 
ization out in Topeka called the Kansas 
Theological School. There was a building 
in which twice a year for periods of two 
weeks each lectures were given to a group 
of lay readers who were actually in parish 
work. This was all the training most of 
them ever received. It was hoped that on 
ordination they would fill the pressing 
need for pastors in the hedge towns of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. As a matter of fact, 
the men were no sooner ordained than 
some distant parish would offer them 
better salaries and they skeedaddled. This 
“theological school’ is now defunct, and 
today there is but a small number of par- 
sons admitted to ordination without some 
college and some seminary education. 

The Episcopalians now control only five 
small colleges: Trinity, at Hartford, Conn.; 
Hobart, at Geneva, New York; Kenyon, 
at Gambier, Ohio; St. Stephen's, at Annan- 
dale, New York; and the University of the 
South, at Sewanee, Tenn. The total regis- 
tration of the five schools for the year 1925 
was only 1165 students, or an average of 
233 each. As only about sixty per cent of 
the boys are Episcopalians the number from 
which the seminaries may draw is small. 
Indeed, the Church does not supply itself 
by any means with its own ministers. Were 
it not for those who come here from Eng- 
land and Canada, and those who come over 
from the Methodists and other Protestant 
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sects, the shortage would be far worse than 
it is. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
the majority of converts from the other 
Churches come over hungry for ritual and 
other High Church fancy stuff that are 
taboo in those bodies. The result is that 
they usually become rip-snorting ritualists, 
much to the disgust of the average run of 
born Episcopalians. 


V 


The theological row extends even into the 
foreign mission field. So acrimonious is it 
that some of the ‘‘Catholic’’ parishes dis- 
courage the sending of donations to the 
General Church Missionary Fund. These 
parishes collect money for individual mis- 
sionaries in the foreign field whom they 
know to be ‘‘Catholics."’ In this way the 
High Churchmen of the pro-Roman faction 
boost strongly the Liberian missions of the 
Holy Cross Fathers. The pet hatred of the 
High Churchmen are the missions in Latin 
America. How can this group convince 
Rome that their Church is really Catholic 
if it is going to proselyte among the Roman 
Catholics? The excuse made by the other 
parties is that they do not proselyte but 
only take into communion such Papists as 
would not go to any church but for them. 

A peculiar feature of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church that distinguishes it decid- 
edly from any other of the Protestant sects 
is the presence in its midst of the religious 
life. By this is meant nothing less than 
monks and nuns. Although there are plenty 
of backwoods Episcopalians who live and 
die without knowing it, there has been a 
mighty effort in the last half century to 
revive that most medieval of all institu- 
tions: monasticism. The orders for men are 
few: the Cowley Fathers, with headquar- 
ters in Boston and about a dozen fathers, 
the Order of the Holy Cross, at West Park, 
New York, with a membership perhaps 
double the Cowley Fathers, and a feeble 
attempt at reviving Franciscanism at Mer- 
rill, Wis., and that is about all. It may be 
remembered that the last Franciscan at- 
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tempt by the picturesque friar, Father Paul 
Watson, ended by the entire order, friars 
and nuns, “‘flopping,”’ as the facetious say 
when an Anglican turns Roman Catholic. 
Father Paul now heads a rapidly growing 
community at Garrison, N. Y., that has 
become a popular center for pilgrimages 
of New York Papists. 

But let no one be deceived for a moment 
about the influence of the monks just be- 
cause they are few in number. The preach- 
ing of missions; the writing of pamphlets, 
tracts, and books; the editing of their little 
monthly, the Holy Cross Magazine—these 
are but a few of their tireless activities for 
the revival of Catholicism. They have 
“third orders,’’ or societies for clergymen 
living in parishes, and sodalities for the 
laity, and retreats for both clergy and laity 
at their monasteries. In their houses are 
carried out the full monastic observances, 
much after the manner of European Bene- 
dictine abbeys, with all the allurements 
that Catholic ritual, vestments, and cere- 
monial can hold for the mystically in- 
clined. Far above them towers the heroic 
figure of Father Hughson, the most de- 
voted and most astute theological warrior 
in the Church. Associated with him at 
Holy Cross is the gentle, white-haired 
Father Huntington, founder of the order, 
a man of deep sympathy for the problems 
of the poorer classes and fanatically con- 
vinced that Anglican Christianity holds 
the panacea for all human ailments. The 
other parties in the Church have no means 
with which to combat the disciplined, de- 
voted work of the monks and only too late 
are they realizing what a blow was struck 
the stronghold of the pure faith. 

To the outsider, the prospect that a 
Church so constituted can long endure 
seems impossible. Yet, there has been really 
only one small schism in the organization 
since its arrival on these shores. That was 
the forming of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church more than a generation ago. The 
effort was intended to provide a haven for 


the faithful remnant that saw the Rome 
ward direction things were taking. It has 
failed to take root and has today even less 
members than the few it took with jr, 
True it is that the Church split into North 
and South at the time of the Civil War, 
but this was only in keeping with that 
Episcopalian nationalism which demands 
a separate ecclesiastical organization for 
each nation. Once peace came to the land 
the severed parts were reunited. 

As regularly as, and perhaps more fre. 
quently than, the occurrence of a financial 
panic the cry goes up that the old Prot 
estant Episcopal Church has reached the 
cross-roads, that the house divided against 
itself can no longer stand, that the Roman- 
izers must either go to their own place or 
that the true Protestants must hook up 
with the Presbyterians. But the storm usu- 
ally proves to be a tempest in a teapot. A 
few of the rebels go to Rome before it is 
over. Thus there was the defection of a 
group that followed the late Monsignor 
McGarvey early in the century. That time 
it was over the notorious Canon Nineteen, 
a rule permitting non-Episcopalian minis- 
ters to preach from Episcopal pulpits on 
certain occasions. A great noise was made 
in 1916 over the participation by the 
Church in the Panama Congress, which 
was a meeting of Protestant missionaries to 
Latin America. A few followed Dr. Fred- 
erick Kinsman, then Bishop of Delaware, 
to Rome in 1920. But in every such hubbub 
the sounds of battle soon die down and the 
soldiers of the Lord settle back to their 
life work of trying to make the Episcopal 
Church Protestant or Liberal, or ‘Catho 
lic,’” as the case may be. The Romanizers 
become more Roman, the Liberals become 
more like Dr. Fosdick, and the Protestants 
dig in deeper. If the threatened schism evet 
does come, it will probably be when one 
of the parties has become strong enough 
to attempt coercing forcibly the others to 
its way of thinking. Just now that seems 
as unlikely as ever. 
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BAD BUSINESS IN NEW ENGLAND 


BY DANE YORKE 


has had reverses. She has seen her 
foreign commerce decline from the 
days when her China-merchants carried 
her exports to the Seven Seas until, last 
year, her outgo of finished and semi-fin- 
ished goods—always her main dependence 
—made up only 7% of the country’s total 
rts. She has seen her agriculture 
dwindle from the 13,148,000 acres under 
cultivation in 1881 to the 6,114,000 tilled 
in 1920, a decline of 53.5% in a period in 
which her population increased 84.5% 
(from 4,010,000 to 7,400,000), forcing her 
to import 75% of her food supply. But 
these things did not shake her calm; the 
New England temperament was invulner- 
able. The decline of her sea trade could be 
attributed to the accident of steam and the 
rise of the railroads, as well as to the land- 
lubber laws of an inland, envious Congress; 
her agriculture went glimmering, not 
through any fault of hers, but because of 
the gross favoritism shown by a pagan 
Nature to the fertile Western lands as 
against her own stony hillsides. She ad- 
mitted all those losses . . . and pointed to 
her mills, solid and substantial, pouring 
out their flood of manufactures over the 
country and bringing in wealth in return. 
They, she consoled herself, were im- 
pregnable. 

But the devil of history is repetitious, 
and now New England has awakened to a 
few and worse migration, not of export 
trade or farmers this time, but of mifis— 
of manufacturing capital and manufactur- 
ing brains. Dazedly she listened when, in 
June last, the Governor of Maine told the 
Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce: 


Bi: is bad in New England. She 


We are permitting our New England offspring 

in Los Angeles to sell ready-made ladies’ hats 

under our very noses, and bathing suits, made in 

San Francisco, in many of our great metropolitan 

stores; and radio horns made in California— 

while our fifteen millions of acres of hardwood 
growth in the State of Maine are crying to be 
used. To cap the climax of the ridiculous, in 

Aroostook county, Maine, which uces 

40,000,000 bushels annually—in Aroostook county 

last year, with potatoes a surfeit on the market 

and being dumped on the ground, I purchased 
potato chips made in Chicago! 

“Is all this worthy,"’ cried the Governor, 
“of the traditions of the [New England] 
merchantmen who sold ice [from New 
England lakes and rivers] in Calcutta and 
Bombay?’’ While she still reeled with 
shock, there came to New England's ears 
the anguished yelps of the New England 
Chamber of Commerce over the discovery 
that ‘‘cotton goods manufactured in 
Georgia can be purchased at retail in 
Boston cheaper than the mills of Fall 
River can wholesale them."’ Pocketbook 
and pride! New England is shaken in her 
very soul! 

For years her main reliances have been 
the boot and shoe and textile (cotton and 
wool) industries, both born on her soil 
and for a hundred years controlled there. 
But now it appears that she produces only 
half of the boots and shoes made in the 
country, and that her leadership has been 
taken away by new industrial centers in 
the Middle West. She produces only half 
of the woolen goods of America today and 
has only one-third of the cotton mills: the 
South, risen to crushing rivalry, now con- 
sumes “‘twice as much cotton as the in- 
dustry’s birthplace.’’ To quote from the 
authoritative American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter of April 15 last: 
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In 1897 there were less than 4,000,000 cotton 
spindles in the South, with an investment of 
approximately $200,000,000 and giving employ- 
ment to 50,000 people. Today there are more than 
1200 mills in that section, with 17,180,302 
spindles, representing an investment of more 
yn $1,000,000,000 and giving employment to 
Over 300,000 Operatives. . . . Within the past 
quarter of a century the Southern industry has 
increased 318% as compared to only 40% in the 
older New England industry. And this growth 
has been continuous, for approximately 530,000 
spindles were installed in Southern mills in 1925 
as compared to 400,000 in 1924. 


So much for pride. What about pocket- 
book? I quote from the Boston Herald of 
July 1: 

A survey of the cotton mills of New Bedford 

yesterday indicates that collectively the plants 

were operating approximately 70 to 75% of the 
normal in the weaving departments, with the 
as departments falling 20 to 25% below 
this level. . . . Mill authorities in Fall River 
placed production at slightly more than 50% of 
the normal. . . . Four mills have been closed for 
some time. 
Those two cities between them have in 
place 7,440,000 spindles—still nearly one- 
fifth of all the spindles in the United 
States. But they were not all operating, 
and idle ones show in greatly reduced 
dividends. *‘In Fall River, only .68% was 
paid by fourteen out of thirty-seven cor- 
porations last quarter, the lowest average 
since 1912"’ (Cotton, December, 1925). And 
in June the Boston Globe reported that for 
the New Bedford mills the ‘‘average yield 
per share [for the quarter] on a capitaliza- 
tion of $70,028,100 is approximately $1.18, 
or less than $5 for the year. Returns for the 
half year are the smallest in more than ten 
years."" 

There are other and even worse effects. 
A canvass of Fall River last June ‘revealed 
a loss of about 2000 in population and an 
increase in empty tenements (each sup- 
posed to represent a family gone) of over 
goo."” The Lowell Cowrier-Citizen thus com- 
mented on these figures: ‘‘It reminds us 
here in Lowell of the interdenominational 
conference where one of the good brothers, 
reporting for his church, remarked, ‘I 
regret to say that we have barely held our 
own the past year, but, thank God, the 
other churches have done no better.’’’ In 


Lawrence, another textile center, the Te. 
gram of July 3 printed an assessors’ survey 
indicating that of the 36,178 persons nop. 
mally employed in the town industries there 
were at that time gooo totally unemployed 
and 4000 more on part-time. Of tha 
normal employment total practically all, 
or 33,174, were textile workers and of the 
gooo unemployed 8922 were from the 
mills. 

Such conditions exist all over New 
England. In a small Maine town near me, 
of less than 25,000 population, there are 
now, even with the town mill in oper. 
tion, some 700 empty tenements. The 
columns of the textile press, reporting the 
discontinuance and liquidation and aban- 
donment of New England mills, read like 
war-time casualty lists. 


II 


The inevitable stable-locking began with 
a conference of New England Governors 
in the Summer of 1925, followed in No 
vember by a glorified town meeting at 
Worcester, Mass., where a thousand dele- 
gates listened to what the newspapers 
described as ‘‘a frank and almost brutal 
analysis of “What Is The Matter With New 
England?’ *’ The note struck at that mect- 
ing has been echoed and re-echoed by 
State and local trade conferences ever since. 
How New England’s own sons have 
flailed the old girl! 

It has come out that progress in the 
South has not only been made at New 
England's expense competitively, but that 
it has been made by the treasonable ex- 
portation of New England capital and 
New England brains. ‘“Throughout Ala- 
bama,"’ says the New England Chamber 
of Commerce, ‘New England capital is 
building industries and producing goods 
that New Englanders cannot compete 
with.”’ To further emphasize the point 4 
textile paper (Cotton, May, 1926) notes 
that “‘over $100,000,000 has gone out of 
New England in recent years to enhance 
the productive capacity of the South.” 
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“Why, why?"’ cries New England. The 
conference experts answer brutally, “Look 
at your prize public buildings, your public 
‘mnrovements, your high living standards, 

new labor legislation—in a word, at 
your high taxes."" They adduce facts. 
Alabama's average tax, freely advertised 
by that State, is only $1.55 on the $100 
(“and no income tax’), against $2.54 for 
Massachusetts, $2.51 for New Hampshire 
and $2.13 for Rhode Island. Pride in fine 
churches, schools and public buildings, as 
well as an effort ‘‘to keep labor satisfied,"’ 
led the New England mills in prosperous 
years to accept inflations of tax values as 
a form of municipal support, with the 
result, in the case of Fall River, that 
“some corporations were taxed for munic- 
ipal purposes as high as 7% of their 
capital.”” In a New Hampshire case a mill 
claimed (and I believe established in court) 
an actual valuation of only $125,000 
against a tax valuation of $500,000. In 
Fall River the mills, made desperate by the 
depression, also went into court, and their 
case was so strong that the municipality 
refunded a million dollars to prevent 
further disclosures. Alabama points the 
moral with an advertisement captioned, 
“Move That Mill Down South To Ala- 
bama—Then Pay Your Dividends From 
Taxes Saved."’ 

In addition, the South offers lower wage 
scales, and labor laws that place no re- 
striction upon continuous night and day 
operation. This last is in sharp contrast 
to such a law as that of Massachusetts, 
which restricts minors and women to 
forty-eight hours work weekly and ‘‘ab- 
solutely prohibits the employment of a 
woman after 6 p.m, whether or not she has 
worked at all during the day.’’ Southern 
labor, too, is largely native white (New 
England is paying now for her earlier 
greed in importing what was then low- 
priced foreign labor) and also largely un- 
organized; “‘codperative and amenable”’ 
as the Southern advocates word it. Just 
what that means is illustrated by an ex- 
Perience in Maine. Near my town a large 


cotton mill attempted to meet the lower 
Southern costs by increasing its production 
per operative—that is, by having each 
operator tend more machines. The local 
union promptly struck. Just as promptly 
the mill rushed work on an Alabama 
branch. In the end the local union sur- 
rendered, the men are now back at work— 
such as are needed under the new scale of 
production—and the mill sits pretty, 
with one foot South and one foot North, 
and the burden of good behavior emphati- 
cally upon the New England operation 
under penalty of an abandoned mill and an 
utterly stricken town. It was that very 
mill that was cited by the Alabama Power 
Company in a full-page advertisement in 
a textile paper. Under the headline, *“What 
A Relief!’’ it said: 


Now that the Manufacturing Company has 
started operations in Alabama, what a relief th 
must find it to be able to experiment freely wich 
economic methods of production. What a relief 
to be confident of workmen amenable to any pro- 
posed changes and eager to cobperate in any measures, 
whether this means operating 20 looms or 40 to 
the operative. 





The extent of such straddling, almost in- 
variably brought about by the same cause, 
can be seen by noting the number of 
Southern branches listed by the great New 
England textile corporations. The South 
has bidden for them very eagerly. In 
addition to the attractions already named, 
she offers a fairly general exemption of 
new industries from taxation for periods 
ranging from five to seven years, as well as 
actual subscriptions of capital to the in- 
coming plants. In one case a small town in 
Arkansas raised $200,000 among its in- 
habitants to land a Worcester, Mass., mill. 
Unquestionably the South is headed for 
many an industrial bellyache, but that 
doesn’t help New England. 

There is yet more. Startling as are the 
facts I have recited, they still do not fully 
explain New England's soul-stricken state; 
they are still capable of consolatory in- 
terpretation as simply evidences of the 
South’s backward living conditions, or 
her economic ignorance, or her downright 
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foolhardiness. What has really shaken 
New England is the discovery that the 
Southern hegira is carried on only by her 
more progressive mills and that it is forced, 
by unprofitable business, which in turn is 
brought about by conditions indigenous 
to New England herself. For while many 
mills have fled to the South, more have 
bled and died in old New England. Says 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter of 
June 10, under the title, ‘‘Some Reasons 
Why Business Is Not Good:”’ 


An old mill in Rhode Island with a branch in 
Connecticut is being petitioned into bankruptcy, 
haps liquidation. This is a well-known old 
ew England corporation, manufacturing . . . in 
old stone mills—1oo years of age. Stone buildings 
with thick walls and little narrow windows 
every twelve feet apart, dark and dismal, whose 
operatives are bound to be the rag-tail and bob- 
tail type of the industry. . . . Print cloths are the 
product. The equipment is mule spindles and old 
= looms. . . . The man who attempts to pro- 
uce print cloth on any such mill . . . is doomed 
to pay his creditors ten cents on the dollar. It's 
futile to charge the failure of this mill to Southern 
competition. 

Another old corporation in Massachusetts, 
manufacturing cotton goods, has closed up; its 
machinery has been Tanened. the operatives 
have found jobs elsewhere, and what is supposed 
to have been a fine old establishment is now out 
of business permanently. This place has 2000 
H.P. of water power, which in itself would give 
the mill an advantage of $100,000 a year net over 
any mill that didn't have a system of free water 

wer. It wasn’t Southern competition that 
icked this mill, either. It was the fact that it was 
allowed to become obsolete. Its fabrics largely 
became relics of the past. . . . 

Ie isn’t Southern competition . . . [but] 


superannuated equipment, f management, 
r merchandising, poor styling . . . not know- 
ing what is going on in the world . . . that is to 


blame for the failure or liquidation or abandon- 
ment of the Seaconnet Mills, the Hebronville, 
Dodgeville, Thorndike, Whitin, Shetucket and 
scores of other similar concerns. The tide just 
went out and left them on the beach. 


There is the note that, amid all the 
clamor of opinion, occurs over and over 
again: the constant pounding chorus of 
““New England's conservatism.’’ The Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in a public address 
says he never goes West without being 
““depressed’’ by the contrast there afforded 
to the ‘‘congenital conservatism"’ of New 
England. ‘‘We seem to have less of the 
buoyant spirit here,’’ he mourns, while at 


the same meeting another speaker insists 
that “‘New England must throw off ix 
lethargy and escape from the spell of pas 
success and tradition. The rock-bound 
coast, yes, but not the hide-bound feelj 
of superiority!"’ Brutal words, but worse 
follow! ‘‘What New England needs,” 
shouts a forward-looker, ‘‘is less self. 
satisfaction, . . . fewer dead hands, . ,, 
more live-wires!’’ Another laments New 
England's ‘‘satisfied middle-age," and 
says that her ‘‘only lack is youthful vigor, 
Get it back and New England will leap 
forward in the future faster than in the 
past." Insult piles hard upon injury, 
“You've got to snap out of it, wake up!” 
storm the experts, “Got to advertise, 
make people notice you; got to learn to 
sell. You've got to give the public whatit 
wants!’’ To which the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter adds: 
Many of the mills that are on the verge of goi 
over the dam are in the hands of men of too m 
refinement and too little actual wag i 
mill experience. . . . With but few exceptions, the 


recent great textile successes have been made by 
men who earned their jobs through long practical 


experience. . . . Most of the successes are rough- 
neck accomplishments. 
Well ...! 

Ill 


Perhaps that is the nub of the whole 
situation: it is the New England tempers 
ment—that blend of pride, dignity, tradi- 
tion, conscience; of frugality of purse, 
emotion and manner—that is under fire 
as never before, and this time by New 
England's own sons. The effect is serious, 
too—for that temperament. Stricken of 
pocket in every class through diminished 
capital, dividend, employment or com 
munal purchasing power; shaken in het 
ancient prides so that the very moorings 
of her life seem slipping, New England 
stares at the idle and abandoned mills now 
dotting her countryside in a fashion 90 
painfully reminiscent of the earlier de 
serted farms, and realizes that she & 
beaten industrially—to the point at least 
where she must have prompt recourse @ 
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BAD BUSINESS IN NEW ENGLAND 


some replacing, or at any rate supple- 
line of remunerative effort. 


Hence the present gloating among those 


mentary, 


who love not her airs of Zion. 


The immediate thing, the stop-gap, and 
—I speak for North of Boston—perhaps 


ent remedy, is the tourist trade. 


oe trade has been growing quietly for 

, but somewhat haphazardly and 
always under the suspicion of the New 
England conscience. Twenty-five years 


ago, in 1gor, the Boston Globe ran a 
symposium on ‘“What Is The Influence On 
The New England Community Of The 
Summer Visitor?’’ and a conflict was plain 
even in the favorable responses, of which 
the following was representative: 


Are we better or worse for the coming of our 
Summer friends? It requires no acute observer to 
discern that the New England community is to- 
day many millions richer thereby in dollars and 
cents, and in that regard most certainly their 
coming has been a blessing. . . . [However], it 
would be strange indeed if somewhat of the baser 
forms of life did not accompany the better, [al- 
though] the better . . . wins out. 


To which a vice-president of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. adds in this present year: 


New England does mot like [the italics are mine] 
to be considered principally as a Summer or 
Winter Siessend, though both are rapidly 
developing. Its eminence in manufacturing, its 
attractiveness as a region of both old-fashioned 
and present-day American homes, are much more 
the outstanding characteristics of which New 
Englanders are proud. 


As a matter of fact, New England's lack 
of publicity effort in the past has been due 
hot to modesty but to a stubborn Yankee 
tefusal to cater to strangers; to an uneasy 
feeling that this playground idea was 
inimical not merely to dignity but also to 
peace of conscience: a feeling that reflected 
itself in a take it or leave it attitude, the 
frame of mind and manner (New England 
temperament again!) of a seller in a 
seller's market. 

But... but . . . business is now bad in 
Zion. The manufacturing that stiffened 
her backbone is no longer ‘‘prosperous”’; 
the “eminence’’ has vanished. More than 
ever before the ‘‘old-fashioned and present- 
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day American homes” are being made 
attractive in a mew sense by placards of 
‘‘Rooms and Board; Automobile Parties 
Accommodated.’’ Larger ones announcing 
that ‘‘Maine Invites You,’’ and that 
““Coolidge-Land Is Vacation-Land’’ are 
calling the new playground wares, and 
New England is earnestly praying, with 
her eyes fixed longingly upon Florida, for 
a real estate boom. In brief, this devil- 
contrived industrial decline has delivered 
her bodily into the hands of the hitherto 
suppressed booster ar ' today his voice is 
blatant in the land as he preaches his 
buoyant doctrine of the great cure, the 
one and only panacea forall New England's 
ills—the Summer visitor. Here's a sample, 
as reported from a convention recently 
held in Boston: 


What part of the country, or the world for that 
matter, has such a variety of attractions to offer 
to visitors? We all hear it continually said that 
New England doesn’t care whether or not people 
from afar know of her beauties—that she knows 
them. That's all nonsense. New England is by 
no means dead in her industrial activities, but 
those industrial activities certainly can stand a 
little more prosperity! The more people . . . who 
come to New England, the more advantageous 
it will be to the industries of New England. It 
would not only improve the jewelry trade—and 
right now that fv 5 improvement—but it would 
also improve the shoe trade, and the woolen and 
cotton industries; . . . it would make everything 
better! 


Chants another stalwart, ““Those who 
speak of our tourists as a three months’ 
industry should remember that visitors 
have to be housed, fed, and supplied with 
the necessities of life. This helps our trans- 
portation lines, our farmers and our mer- 
chants. . . . Tourists trade has increased 
non-resident taxation . . . by over 350%. 
. . . Every tourist lightens the burden of 
every taxpayer."’ “‘Sell our State to the 
country,’’ yells a third, “‘by publicity or 
any means that will do the trick! . . . People 
will flock here . . . and demand real estate. 
. .. It means millions, millions!’’ A fourth 
waves his arms and declaims, ‘‘A million 
people came to Maine last Summer [1925] 

. . and are estimated on a sound basis to 
have spent an average of $90.56, making 
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the total revenue to the State approxi- 
mately $100,000,000."" Finally, an inspired 
statistician cites the case of a Maine town, 
with a population in 1920 of just gor and 
a ‘‘valuation of less than $700,000,"" which 
last year ‘“‘received from all sources— 
$336,500, made up as follows: 


Boys and Girls Summer Camps $156,000 
Hotels 35,000 
Sale of Real Estate 16,500 
Village Stores 26,000 
Miscellaneous Labor 3,000 
Farm and Forest Products 100,000"" 


*‘We have the stuff the public wants; get 
on the band-wagon, lIet’s go, LET'S GO!” 
shout the boosters, and stricken New 
England all too plainly follows. Ah, but 
where? Through all that leather-lunged 
propaganda, directed, note well, not at 
the outside world but at New England 
herself, runs a strong line of scolding, 
coaxing and badgering. A State publicity 
bulletin begins: 


The spotlight is on Maine this month. . . . Its 
rays are on the le of this State, and in a few 
weeks... weil callest whether or not they are 
to respond to the world-wide attention they are 
receiving. Whether or not they will develop the 
business enthusiasm that possesses the folk of 
Florida and California. . .. 


“Every single person,"’ insists a new 
magazine of ‘‘progress,"’ ‘is a worker in 
the State's Foundry of Success.’ And an 
editorial in the Portland Sunday Telegram 
is brutally plain: 


For the promotion of this . . . profitable trade 
{the Summer tourist] . . . every individual has a 
job . . . to give our visitors a good impression of 
aine hospitality. We don't need to tell the 
people of this State how to be hospitable, nor 
aps do we need to charge them to be so... . 
Bat the importance of cordsality and courtesy can 


hardly be minimized. 


Again it is the New England tempera- 
ment that is being assailed; the booster is 
“selling’’ his people a new manner. New 
England is hospitable—but in her own 
way. I have lived in various sections of 
these United States widely famed for their 
hospitality and have not encountered any 
better brand—often not nearly so good— 
as I have found among these quiet-spoken, 
dry-humored, self-contained, utterly prac- 


tical Yankees. But the brand is individual, 

ew England's own. Distinctly it is pop 
of the boosting type—the buoyant, 
laugh, the live-wire glad-hand, the back. 
slapping, arm-around-your-shoulder style. 
Personally I like it; I like my New England 
plain, as is. The sight of a tight-lipped, 
undemonstrative Yankee trying to ape 4 
California native son or Florida boomer— 
to both of whom the boosters are pointing 
as models—is to me as sad a spectacle as 
would be the sight of a Henry Cabot 
Lodge, in cold sobriety and all his whisk. 
ers, attempting the Dance of the Seveg 
Veils. 

Does the comparison seem far-fetched? 
Then here’s an actual occurrence ‘of recent 
date. In an old New England town, now 
actively in the resort business, is a divine 
who is the mentor and exemplar of the 
leading local congregation. Near-sighted, 
begoggled, always black-clad, he closely 
approaches in appearance the traditional 
type of New England zealot. His normal 
idea of facetiousness is to call himself the 
town's “‘dominie’’; his perfect comment 
on all happenings is *‘O tempora, 0 
mores!’* The phrase, in fact, serves as his 
nickname among the unregenerate. But 
he has seen the new light; by determined 
manipulation of the muscles ristori he has 
achieved the glad grin. And here are the 
high points of an address delivered by 
him to a national convention of women’s 
clubs to which he had been sent asa 
booster for his town: 


Madam President and Ladies of the Convention: 
I come before you as the representative of old 
Pine Grove's Board of Trade. I bring a message 
of friendship and cheer. I offer you the freedom 


of our old town. ... Come! . . . Lay aside all care 
and responsibility and let your spirits bubble 
over with fun and gladness. . . . I have also been 


requested to perform a most gallant service by 
one of our progressive business men. It is @ 
—_'s pleasure for me to present to you, 
Madat ‘resident, for your personal consumption, 
a box of sweet kisses, a product of Pine Grove of 
which we in Pine Grove are proud. 


Bubbling spirits, fun, gladness, sweet 
kisses—coming from those pinched lips, 
that hard New England face! O tempor, 
O mores! 
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HIS MASTERS’ VOICE 


BY HENRY F. PRINGLE 


when the Democratic party still 
spurned the tainted gold of Wall 
Sereet for the honest coppers of humble 
folk, and Calvin Coolidge was but the 
strong and silent city solicitor of North- 
ampton, a press agent was a gentleman 
who wore a checked suit, patent-leather 
shoes, possibly spats, a brown derby and 
yellow gloves. He breezed into town ten 
days ahead of the circus or the ten-twent’- 
thirt’ show, bought theeditora few drinks, 
told an unprintable story or two, and re- 
ceived, in due time, a column of free puff. 
Ivy Ledbetter Lee, who writes blurbs 
about the activities of such great Ameri- 
cam institutions as John D. Rockefeller 
(Senior and Junior), the Standard Oil 
Company, Charles M. Schwab, the Beth- 
Iehem Steel Company, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad—and others which he declines 
to divulge—is quite another type. Gone 
are the yellow gloves, the derby and the 
gaudy suit. Mr. Lee dresses with the con- 
servatism of any high-toned and con- 
servative American. His hobby is cathe- 
drals, a taste acquired like that for olives, 
since at first they bored him. He is said 
to be one of the few men in New York 
who can keep millionaires cooling their 
heels in his ante-room. But diligent scep- 
tics report that they have seldom seen 
any millionaires engaged in that occupa- 
tion. 
Ia the current edition of “‘Who's Who 
in America’’ thirty lines are devoted to 
Mr. Lee. He is also listed, unlike the gayly 
dressed pioneers of his profession, in the 
Social Register. He is a member of the best, 
the most worthwhile clubs. Among them 


Be in the occasionally lamented days 





are the University, the Princeton and the 
Metropolitan of New York, Bre Ritten- 
house. of Philadelphia and the Travellers’ 
of London. It is a fact that he rarely 
visits the New York Newspaper Club, to 
which he also belongs. His town house is 
at 4 East Sixty-sixth street, just two 
blocks from the exact social center of New 
York, as determined by scientists in the 
employ of the Social Register Association: 
it is in Sixty-eighth street, a few doors 
east of the Park. Miss Alice Lee, his 
daughter, was this year presented at the 
Court of St. James. 

Mr. Lee has a suite of offices at 111 
Broadway.When Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., offers 
the unappreciative Egyptians a museum 
or the liberal Baptists a church, one of 
Mr. Lee's secretaries at once telephones all 
the city editors in New York. He also 
notifies the Associated Press, the United 
Press and the other news associations. A 
statement, the secretary reveals, will be 
issued at 4 o'clock. At the designated 
hour, more or less promptly, a dozen re- 
porters arrive. They are received cordially 
and handed typewritten statements. Are 
there any questions? If so, Mr. Lee 
answers them diplomatically. He expresses 
regret that Mr. Rockefeller is out of 
town, but says that any inquiries will be 
called to his attention. The reporters stuff 
the handouts into their pockets, one or 
two of them protesting sotto voce against 
the rdle of messenger boy, and leave. Mr. 
Lee has told them no funny stories, and 
offered them no drinks. But he will, that 
afternoon and the next morning, receive 
his column or two of free space. 

Ivy Ledbetter Lee, however, is not and 
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never has been a press agent. The most con- 
firmed realist would call him, at the least, 
a publicity agent. He prefers, himself, to 
be termed a public relations counsel. His 
contribution to civilization is that, as 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane once put it, “he in- 
terprets his client to the public and the 
public to his client."’ It is twenty years 
now since, secing no future in newspaper 
work, he convinced the Pennsylvania 
Railroad that its locomotives would run 
more smoothly, its employés would be 
more contented and larger dividends 
would be earned if its activities were 
properly interpreted to the public. Those 
were the days when threats of government 
ownership were beginning to disturb the 
sleep of railroad presidents as they tossed 
in their private cars. Bitterly, but be- 
latedly, they were beginning to deplore 
the unfortunate frankness of the public- 
be-damned theory of railroad operation. 
Mr. Lee suggested to them that he could 
do much for them in the line of con- 
structive work. 

Moreover, he added, it also lay in his 
power to explain the mind of the public 
to the railroad. What Mr. Lee meant by 
this was that he could explain the nature 
and peculiarities of the newspapers. As 
the century began, newspapers were very 
much of a mystery to Big Business. Either 
they were harmless and polite, the type 
that the Herald-Tribune is to-day, or they 
had the scent of bloodhounds and the dis- 
position of public executioners. The World 
was one of this second class. Big Business, 
to be safe, avoided all newspapers. It fled, 
panting and heavily, from their reporters. 

On one occasion the late J. P. Morgan 
was returning from Europe. His trip had 
been solely for pleasure and he was out of 
touch with the financial situation. Had he 
been more sophisticated in matters of 
publicity, he would have chatted pleas- 
antly, being careful to say nothing, to the 
ship-news men. But Mr. Morgan was 
taking no chances. He barricaded himself 
in his stateroom, and after a time the ship- 
news reporters abandoned the chase. 
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But among the writers who had boarded 
the vessel at Quarantine was a veterag 
Herald man assigned to the specific task of 
interviewing Mr. Morgan. After the 
financier had retired to his cabin the 
veteran slipped a card under the door, 
Presently Mr. Morgan poked out his head, 
He declared, with some heat, that he had 
told the ship-news men that he had noth- 
ing to say. Nothing! 

“I was not with the ship-news men,” 
said the Herald representative quietly, 
“If you don't wish to talk it is quite satis. 
factory to me. I was assigned to sce you 
and I sent in my card to make certain, 
Good day!"’ 

The door opened more widely. Mr. 
Morgan emerged, apparently astonished 
that a reporter could also be a gentleman. 
For several minutes, then, he conversed 
affably. To-morrow, he said, he would 
again be conversant with affairs and would 
be glad to see a man from the Herald. The 
two shook hands. A slightly dazed 
financier again retired. 

It was this state of mind, this combina 
tion of contempt for reporters and terror 
of newspapers, that furnished fertile soil 
for the growth of Mr. Lee and his imite 
tors. The talents of the publicity agent 
are many. Not the least amazing, to the 
innocent business man, is his ability to 
predict the manner in which a speech ora 
public statement will be featured in the 
newspapers. He can forecast with uncanny 
accuracy whether it will get on the front 
pages and what the editorial comment will 
be. He can even guess at the size of the 
headlines. This clairvoyance is possessed, 
of course, by any good newspaper copy 
reader. 

But of even greater importance are his 
services during that journalistic atrocity, 
the mass interview. Sooner or later every 
public figure must face it. When it i 
necessary, Mr. Lee is present to hold the 
hand of his client. A formal statement is 
prepared in advance. The reporters are prt 
sented to the great man about to be inter 
viewed, not as hungry sensation-huntes 
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but as gentlemen—even as equals. But 
the mass interview remains a silly institu- 
tion, for when any large group begins to 
hurl questions the net result is bound to 
be very little information. Some jackass 
from the tabloids invariably asks Joseph 
Conrad for his wife's favorite recipe, the 
Prince of Wales whether he still deserts 
his mounts, and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden whether he believes in Swedish 
massage. The efforts of the more intelli- 

t mewspaper men present are buried 
under the avalanche of imbecility. If the 
interview is aboard ship the photographers 
crowd up and snap twenty-eight shots 


apiece. 

During all this confusion the public 
relations counsel is calm, smooth and 
eficient. He coughs when an embarrassing 
question is asked and his client smiles 
politely, regretting that some matters, 
really, are confidential. When the barrage 
of tabloid idiocy begins he turns it off with 
a joke or two. After the ceremony is over 
the reporters find that they have little to 
print but the statement handed them at 
the beginning of the session. This prepared 
statement, crudely called ‘‘canned,’’ is to 
the press agent what gasoline is to a 
filling-station. By means of it he can place 
the desired emphasis on what his client 
is saying. It enables him to capitalize the 
laziness which newspaper men share with 
the rest of the human race. His story 
assured, the reporter is reluctant to exert 
his burdened mind by asking embarrassing 
questions. 

One afternoon a year or so ago the city 

editor of a New York morning paper re- 
ceived word that a statement was to be 
issued at the offices of Ivy L. Lee and As- 
sociates. He despatched one of his bright 
young men. In an hour or two the reporter 
feturned. Was it, the city editor wanted 
to know, a good story? What was it all 
about? 
“Oh!” said the seeker after news, haul- 
ing a sheet of flimsy out of his pocket and 
handing it over. ‘‘I don’t know. I haven't 
tead it yet."’ 


147 
II 


A decade or so after the Civil War there 
lived in the small village of Cedartown, 
Georgia, a Methodist clergyman by the 
name of James Wideman Lee. He seems to 
have been a gentleman of unusual talents, 
a preacher of a distinction seldom found 
under the hot sun of the Cracker State. 
Although not of the sainted Virginia Lees, 
both he and his wife, who had been 
Eufala Ledbetter, came of excellent stock. 
When, in 1877, a first son was born to 
them, they named him Ivy, after the 
clergyman’s uncle. The Rev. Mr. Lee 
prospered in his work for the Lord. In due 
time he became pastor of Trinity Church 
in Atlanta, the largest and most influential 
Methodist establishment in the South. 
For a time, also, he had a parish in St. 
Louis. 

Young Ivy Lee attended the schools in 
Atlanta and St. Louis and then was sent 
to Emory College at Oxford, Ga., his 
father’s alma mater. Emory was then a 
small, more or less educational, institution 
of the Methodist persuasion, favored by 
ministers for their sons. Since those days 
it has prospered under the patronage of 
Asa G. Candler, the Coca Cola King. Now 
it is Emory University, has an endowment 
of well over $1,000,000 and is located in 
the outskirts of Atlanta. Ivy remained at 
Emory for but two years. The Rev. Mr. 
Lee was eager to have him study in the 
North, and so, for his junior and senior 
years, he was at Princeton. 

Ivy had a happy boyhood. The walls of 
his father’s home were lined with books, 
and the son was encouraged to cherish and 
know them. Atlanta had not yet been 
stirred by Rotary, and no Chamber of 
Commerce sought noisily to make it the 
metropolis of the South. It was still con- 
tent to slumber through the long Summers, 
its streets fragrant with the honeysuckle 
that climbed the fences of its old houses. 
Not far from the Lee rectory lived a shy 
old gentleman named Joel Chandler Harris. 
He had been, in happier pre-war days, a 
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plantation neighbor to the Lees. Ivy often, 
as a boy and a young man, visited the 
home of Mr. Harris. In 1908, already rising 
in his chosen profession of public relations 
expert, he found time to return to Atlanta 
and write a book which was a labor of 
love. It was ‘‘Memories of Uncle Remus."’ 
Only a small edition was published, for 
private circulation among the friends of 
the old gentleman. 

Members of the Georgia Lee family, 
pointing with pride to the career of their 
most eminent member, recall that Pastor 
Lee had a habit of reading newspapers with 
great care, of making voluminous clip- 
pings, and of sending them to people he 
believed might be interested. He was also, 
it is said, a very energetic correspondent. 
He wrote to his friends on every conceiv- 
able subject. He expressed in his letters his 
own opinions and asked for their opinions 
in return. In his later years he went abroad 
and during the course of the journey wrote 
at least one letter to every single member 
of his congregation. 

Thus, the Lee family explains, Ivy in- 
herited his taste for spreading ideas broad- 
cast. And thus, too, he inherited his taste 
for an extensive correspondence. But in- 
stead of letters written in the courtly 
handwriting of the old school, his modern 
epistles are in many cases in printed form 
and sent out by the thousand. Instead of 
going to the members of a country con- 
gregation they go to business and civic 
leaders, to editors and government officials, 
and to all other men of vision. And the 
newspaper clippings, once cut by hand, are 
now assembled on a printed sheet headed 
““Information’’ and mailed from time to 
time from the offices of Ivy L. Lee and 
Associates. 

The Ivy Lee clip-sheet ‘‘may be used as 
desired by those who receive it,’’ accord- 
ing to an announcement that always ap- 
pears in the upper right-hand corner. 
Newspaper editors, secking filler material, 
are among those particularly welcome to 
it. By a strange coincidence many of the 
items concern corporations and individuals 


who are clients of Mr. Lee. The Bethichem 
Steel Company is mentioned in one issue, 
F. Edson White, president of Armour & 
Company, is also quoted. In another issue 
Charlie Schwab, LL.D., for whom Mr. 
Lee writes speeches, has a paragraph de. 
voted to him. In still another issue the 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
expresses optimism about copper. One 
week's clip-sheet points out that the 
miners, refusing to arbitrate, were te. 
sponsible for last Winter's hard coal 
strike. *‘Carriers in Better Favor With the 
Public’’ is the heading on another article 
—and then it is recalled that Mr. Le 
works also for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Ill 


The young man destined to become pub- 
licly the voice of many great corporations 
(and secretly the voice of perhaps as 
many more) was in 1898 graduated from 
Princeton as a bachelor of arts. So excellent 
was his standing that he was awarded a 
small scholarship. With it he sought 
further learning and for that purpose went 
to Harvard. There, for several months, he 
studied law. But his funds did not last, 
and soon he was found on Park Row, a 
cub reporter on the New York Journal, 
then a morning paper. Probably it is just 
as well that he did not go further in 
Blackstone. At all events, he now has 
small use for the legal mind, believing, as 
he once said, that “‘whenever a lawyer 
starts to talk to the public, he shuts out 
the light.” 

Mr. Lee advises his clients to avoid legal 
obscurities. He urged, in a recent address, 
the use by public utilities companies and 
others of language that the people could 
understand, and he held up Billy Sunday 
as a model. What Mr. Sunday “‘has done 
for religion,"’ he said, would be an excel 
lent thing for the railroads to attempt for 
business. “Billy Sunday,”’ he continued, 
“speaks the language of the man who rides 
on the trolley-car, who chews gum 
who spits tobacco juice. The people know 
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Billy Sunday and he knows them. He goes 
to the heart of a subject.” 

Ivy was a competent but not a brilliant 

. He left the Journal, after a time, 
and worked successively on the Times and 
the World. The stars of his day report that 
he did not, at least not often, get really 
big stories to handle.- But he had one 
characteristic that few of them possessed. 
Most of them despised the prominent men 
whose virtues and vices were first page 
stuff, but not Ivy. The energy of the stars 
began to wane, their facility of expression 
to die. They drifted out into other pro- 
fessions or remained to rot on copy desks. 
Ivy, meanwhile, was cultivating acquaint- 
ances. He never failed to impress his per- 
sonality and his talents upon the conscious- 
ness of the great and good men he met in 
gathering news. 

By 1903, five years out of college, he 
found progress in journalism too slow. 
With uncommon vision he began to see 
the possibilities of press agentry as applied 
to Big Business. Within the next few 
yeats, he became spokesman for sev- 
etal corporations and began to dabble 
in political publicity, though the latter 
was not to his liking. The years of his 
greatest growth were from 1906 to 1914. 
During them he went to work for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Despite an inter- 
ruption during which he travelled abroad 
for a Wall Street house, he was, by 1914, 
an executive assistant on the staff of the 
toad. He was living in Philadelphia by 
that time and looming large as an influ- 
ential citizen. Public speaking was one of 
his diversions—and also furnished him 
Opportunities for spreading his ideas about 
salubrious publicity. Many of his addresses 
he has since caused to be published. They 
are illuminating documents. In May, 1914, 
for instance, he warned a gathering of 
tailroad men that they were *‘in the midst 
of a swirling flood of legislation and 
regulation." He deplored the carelessness 
of certain officials in fighting the Full 
Crew Law. If, he suggested, this obnoxious 
Statute were ony called the Extra Crew 
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Law the public would swiftly grasp the 
unfair burden that it had placed upon the 
railroads in the name, but falsely, of 
safety. He deprecated, also, the custom of 
using the phrase ‘‘all the traffic will bear’’ 
in discussing freight rates. ““We can 
never,”” he said in concluding the lesson, 
‘be too careful in the terms we use.”’ 

It was in this same year, 1914, that the 
younger Mr. Rockefeller began to feel 
acutely uncomfortable under the blud- 
geonings of public reviling. His father, 
who had retired fifteen years before, had 
been protected by a thicker skin. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Sr., had blandly ignored the 
attack of the once militant Ida Tarbell, 
knowing, perhaps, that he would live to 
see the day when she would write a gush- 
ing eulogy of Judge Elbert H. Gary. But 
Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., had turned his affairs 
over to his serious and more sensitive son, 
and was busy with golf and the collection 
of bright new dimes for future distribution. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr.'s, discomfort was the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company strike. Ugly rumors 
were abroad concerning this dispute. 
There were charges, later admitted to be 
true, that the company in which Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was a director and in 
which the House of Rockefeller held 
$24,000,000 in stocks and bonds had paid 
the wages of the State militia, used to put 
down the strikers. Reports from the field 
were that the latter were living in tents 
and starving. The climax came when 
twenty were killed at Ludlow, Col., in 
a brawl with armed guards. 

All of this might not have disturbed 
the builder of Standard Oil. But it troubled 
the more squeamish John D., Jr. He sought 
advice from his friends. They all recalled 
that ‘‘a young fellow with the Pennsyl- 
vania’’ was doing some fine work. They 
knew about his ideas, they said, because 
they received his form letters. Good, 
sound, constructive ideas! It was thus that 
the House of Rockefeller ‘took the public 
into its confidence.’’ Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., 
decided suddenly that publicity paid. He 
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described his change of heart during his 
testimony, some months later, before the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, of 
which Frank P. Walsh was chairman. An 
investigation of the Colorado strike was 


in progress. 


Mr. Rocxeretrer: When this situation developed 
last year, finding that it was difficult to get the 
facts before the public, I ally took pains 
to inquire who could assist us in what I believed 
an important _— work. After careful inquiry 
I was told of Mr. Lee, and asked him if he could 
undertake to assist the operators’ committee and 
ourselves in the matter of properly presenting 
the facts in the situation. 


Mr. Rockefeller testified that Mr. Lee, 
graciously loaned for a time by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, had been paid $1,000 a 
month for his services. The funds came out 
of the pocket of Mr. Rockefeller, Sr., ‘as 
a contribution to the general public situa- 
tion.”” A day or two after the testimony 
by his new employer, Mr. Lee was also 
called as a witness. He said that Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., had summoned him to 
discuss the evils of the hour in May, 
1914. 

For several hours Mr. Lee answered 
questions regarding his services to the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. He had 
suggested, he said, a policy of ‘‘absolute 
frankness." The best way in which to 
educate the public, he had told the oper- 
ators, was to issue a series of bulletins 
containing the facts of the situation and 
mail them to a list of prominent people 
and to the newspapers. It was these bulle- 
tins, written by Mr. Lee in Philadelphia 
but mailed from Denver to make it appear 
that they were the offspring of the oper- 
ators, that later aroused unseemly curiosity 
on the part of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. They also prompted 
Mr. George Creel—who later was to learn 
publicity methods on his own account— 
to write an article for Harper's Weekly in 
November, 1914. This he captioned ‘‘Poi- 
soners of Public Opinion’’ and in it he 
charged, with high wrath, that the 
Colorado operators had ‘‘neither truth 
nor any saving instinct of decency.” 
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The coal barons, wrote Mr. Creel, had 
branded the white-haired Mother Jones g 
bawdy-house keeper and had caused the 
slander, through the kindness of a fri 
Congressman, to be inserted in the Cop 
gressional Record. They had published , 
symposium purporting to give the views 
of Colorado editors regarding the strike, 
The editorial opinions, as set forth in this 
bulletin, were definitely favorable to the 
companies and hostile to the miners, 
Ultimately it developed, however, that 
but fourteen of the 331 editors in Colorado 
had collaborated on the document. These 
fourteen were employed by company con- 
trolled newspapers. One fascinating bulle- 
tin assembled by Mr. Lee described the 
wages paid to certain of the strike leaders, 
Mother Jones, for example, was declared 
to be receiving $42 a day for her agitating. 
One F. J. Hayes was being paid $32,000 
year. Later, before the Walsh Commission, 
Mr. Lee admitted that in all this there was 
a slight error. Wages which actually 
covered a year had been made, in compil- 
ing the statistics, to cover but nine weeks. 
Instead of $32,000, Mr. Hayes had been 
paid only $4,052.92 annually. 

Cross examined on this miscalculation, 
Mr. Lee said that he deeply regretted it. 
Undoubtedly, he confessed, it had tended 
to arouse criticism against their leaders 
by the rank and file of the laboring men. 
The error should have been corrected im- 
mediately, but had, as a matter of fact, 
been allowed to stand for three months. In 
January, after the miners had succumbed 
to hunger and given up the struggle, a 
corrected bulletin was sent out. Chairman 
Walsh asked a great many questions about 
the bulletins, the manner in which they 
were written and the source of the 8 
called facts that they had contained. Mr. 
Lee's policy of ‘absolute frankness” had 
consisted, Chairman Walsh brought out, 
of disseminating propaganda containing 
anything and everything that the coal 
operators in Denver wished the public to 
believe. The official testimony is agai 
rather interesting: 
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Caamman Watse: Mr. Rockefeller told you to 
be sure to get the truth? 

Mz. Les: Certainly. 

Q. Just detail now what steps you took to 

in the facts before you wrote any of these 
aticles. Give all of the steps. 

A. I had no opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to 
ascertain the facts from my own point of view. 
Ie was their story I was to assist in getting before 
the public. . ‘ 

Q. And therefore you did not pute any fact 
that was presented to you, any alleged fact, as to 
its authenticity ? 

A. Not when presented by Mr. Welborn [Jesse 
F. Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel and 
lon Company] or one of his committee. 

Q. Did you make any effort to secure the 
statements of disinterested persons? 

A. I did not. 

Q. From the workers themselves or their 

tatives? 

A. I did not. 

Br Commissioner Garretson: Your mission 
was that of the average publicity agent, was it 
not, to give the truth as the man you were serving 
saw it? [Laughter]. 

Mr. Lae: That would represent a character- 
ization on your part, Mr. Commissioner. I have 
tried to tell what happened. As to your char- 
acterization, I don't — that I can give an 
answer. 


But all this is ancient history. The 
story is to be found only in the musty and 
worm eaten reports of the Commission on 
Industrial Relations, which nobody ever 
reads, and in that scurrilous volume by 
Upton Sinclair, ‘“The Brass Check,’’ which 
no one in this great Republic but Mr. Sin- 
clair himself would undertake to publish. 


IV 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lee continues to prosper. 
Only recently Ivy L. Lee and Associates 
increased their office space. Gifted young 
men from the New York papers are oc- 
casionally added to the staff. But Mr. Lee 
is not easy to work for. He is nothing if 
hot temperamental. He flies intorages when 
astatement is prepared without the proper 

» when terms and phrases are used 
carelessly. These rages are terrifying but 
short lived. During them Mr. Lee pro- 
claims loudly that stupidity is the preva- 
lent characteristic of mankind. He pounds 
upon his desk until the inkwells rattle. 
But after a short while the storm is over, 
and then, not infrequently, he begs for- 
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giveness with tears of contrition and 
Christian brotherhood in his eyes. 

But the newspaper men summoned to 
his office when an announcement is ready 
see none of this. To them, Mr. Lee is 
always a cordial and affable gentleman. 
He is smooth, but not oily. He never 
directs that a story must be published in a 
certain way. He hands out the canned 
statement, waits for questions, and then 
suavely terminates the interview. What 
he offers for publication stands on its 
worth as news. He uses no personal in- 
fluence to get space, and boasts that he 
has not been in a newspaper office four 
times during the past twenty years. 

Why is it then that this amiable gentle- 
man, who provides so many good stories, 
is so generally disliked by newspaper men? 
Chiefly, I suppose, it is because, like all 
publicity men, he is a buffer. Not his least 
important function is to shield his clients. 
Every reporter who has tried to see old 
John D., Sr., on his birthday knows this. 
So does every man who has been assigned 
to interview the son of the old man. Mr. 
Lee does not like to admit that he is a 
buffer. In an address before some teachers 
of journalism in 1924 he described how, 
if he were an active newspaper man, he 
would deal with press agents. He said that 
he would ‘‘insist upon seeing any of the 
principals’’ that he wanted to see. He 
would demand, he told the slightly sur- 
prised pedagogues, “‘first-hand access to 
anyone I thought had any information.” 
The publicity man has ‘‘no right to be 
there’’ if he is ‘‘a barrier against news- 
paper men getting to the source of in- 
formation.”’ 

At this point, however, Mr. Lee left the 
realm of imagination and returned to real 
life. He pointed out that reporters were 
not entitled to interviews about ‘‘any 
question."’ This philosophy makes the 
press agent entirely safe, for he himself is 
the judge as to whether the question is 
proper or not. And his judgment is based, 
not on the news value of what may result 
from the question, but on the welfare of 
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his client. In the case of the Rockefeller 
family, it must be apparent, there are few 
proper questions. 

Nor is this ‘‘master of public relations 
counsel’’ any too finicky about confidential 
matters between himself and the reporters. 
When a story is destined for release he 
makes every effort to have it appear 
simultaneously in all the newspapers. On 
the afternoon of February 25, 1925—the 
story is still being told in the city rooms— 
the New York American received a tip that 
Abby Rockefeller, the somewhat turbulent 
daughter of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
to be married to one David Milton. The 
engagement, Mr. Hearst's informant stated, 
was shortly to be announced. 

This was obviously a story of the first 
rank. The engagement of Miss Abby was, 
in itself, an international matter. But Mr. 
Milton gave it an added flavor. He was the 
comparatively impecunious young appren- 
tice attorney who had obtained, for Abby, 
a suspended sentence when she had been 
nabbed for the second time by an irreverent 
traffic patrolman. The city room of the 
American buzzed at the prospect of an old- 
fashioned beat: *‘Daughter of Oil King’s 
Son to Wed Humble Speed Case Bene- 
factor." 

The reporter assigned to determining the 
truth of the rumor was a man who had 
already proved his ability, even although 
he had not worked in New York for long. 
He had never heard of Ivy Lee and went, 
naively, to the Rockefeller home. Mrs. 
Rockefeller was having a reception and 
could not see the reporter. But she sent a 
servant with a message, scribbled on the 
back of a letter. It suggested calling upon 
Mr. Lee at 111 Broadway. 

The American's representative, journey- 
ing downtown in a taxi-cab, chanced to 
look at the letter on which Mrs. Rocke- 
feller had written her message. To his 
surprise he saw that it was from a friend 
of the family, expressing delight that 
Abby was to be married to Mr. Milton. 
This was confirmation enough—the Ameri- 
can's beat was assured. But the reporter 


decided to do the decent thing and called 
on Mr. Lee. He told Mr. Lee that the 
story already was confirmed and that jt 
was an American exclusive. But Mr. 

to the reporter's horror, said that beats 
were less than nothing to him. Inasmuch 
as the fact of the engagement had thus 
prematurely leaked out, all the news 
would be notified. At 8 o'clock, he said, 
a formal statement would be given out at 
the Rockefeller home. The American man's 
protests were in vain. The next morning 
the story appeared in all the papers instead 
of in solitary splendor in the American. 

The incident did Mr. Lee more harm 
than that usually astute gentleman js, 
perhaps, aware of. Ugly epithets were 
applied to him along Park Row, and re- 
porters with important rumors will in the 
future seek authentication from every 
other possible source before they see him. 
It affected in no way, however, his rela- 
tions with the Rockefellers. Mr. Lee was 
on hand again when Abby was united in 
matrimony, and provided alphabetized lists 
of the dignitaries who attended the 
ceremony. He was present, also, when 
Abby sailed on the Paris for her honey- 
moon in France. Again he fraternized 
with the, this time, suspicious newspaper 
writers. He told them, in man-to-man 
fashion, that the bride and groom were 
extremely nervous. It would be a graceful 
thing not to demand an interview. Mr. 
Lee was thus busily performing his duties 
when Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller, Jr., 
boarded the vessel. Mr. Rockefeller, un- 
consciously brushing Mr. Lee aside, smiled 
jovially, as befitted a man who had just 
seen his daughter safely married. Then he 
led the reporters to a corner of the deck. 
The bride and groom faced them, still 
nervous. 

‘These gentlemen are your friends,’ he 
soothingly told Mr. and Mrs. Milton. A 
short interview took place Everyone was 
happy. 

Again there was gossip in the city 
rooms. ‘‘He’s slipping,’’ some of the more 
outspoken said. “Didn't John D., Jr. 
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shove him aside when Abby was sailing?” 

But that was nonsense. Ivy is not slip- 
ping. He is in no danger. He can afford to 
smile (and does) about foolish theorists 
who call him a menace, who say that he 
tells but one side of a story, who growl 
that he and his kind are breaking down the 
fine old spirit of better days, when news- 

per men went out like the Royal North- 
west Mounted and got their facts. Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. Schwab, the Standard 
Oil, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Beth- 
Ichem Steel Company, the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference, the Copper and 
Brass Research Association—such are 
among his publicly known clients. He is 
dose to Otto H. Kahn and assists that 
eminent patron of the arts from time to 
time. He is close, also, to Armour & Com- 
pany, to the Washburn-Crosby Company 
and to the national association to which 
most of the manufacturers of cement be- 
long. These he serves in a general advisory 
capacity, largely with respect to their 
paid advertising. His staff writes a market 
letter for Dominick & Dominick, a stock 
exchange house. 

Not all of his work is for financial gain. 
He often volunteers his services for public 
causes. He took charge of the publicity 
for the American Red Cross during the 
war and did not even receive his expenses. 
When Bishop Manning, adopting Twenti- 
eth Century methods to build a Twelfth 


Century cathedral, created a large cam- 
paign committee, Mr. Lee was among 
those on it. In this case, though, friction 
developed, and Mr. Lee subsequently 
resigned. 

It is his proud assertion that he never 
offers for free publication material that 
belongs in the advertising columns. In the 
light of this definite position, and in view 
of his one time connection with the 
cathedral campaign, it is not out of place 
to examine a document distributed, about 
a year ago, by the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association. It will be recalled that 
this organization is one of the more or less 
publicly acknowledged clients of Mr. Lee. 

The article in question was mailed to a 
large number of newspapers as coming 
‘From the Copper and Brass Research 
Association.’” It contained photographs 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
and of the choir which sings in that 
edifice. The reading matter described the 
beauties of the new church, “‘built to 
stand for ages.’” And then: 


Its walls are of massive masonry, while the roofs 
and other important metal parts, such as flash- 
ings, gutters and downspouts are constructed of 
copper, a metal whose worthiness has been proved by its 
centuries of service on churches and cathedrals in 
England and on the continent. Various water pipes 
are of brass. 


It probably is not necessary to point out 
that the italics were not provided by Mr. 
Ivy Ledbetter Lee. 
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RUTH MCCLELLAN 


Fancy 


OMEDAY 

I shall die 

And be canonized a Saint 

I know that this is true, 

And also I am sure 

That I shall have a crown with little 
stars, 

Genteel as stars go, 

And a long white robe with blue lights in 
it 

As thin milk has blue lights. 

All day I shall sing my tiny song, on two 
notes 

Until I weary. 

And at night I shall put off my crown of 
little stars, 

Dreaming of you, 

Your voice too far away to answer my 
monotone song. 

And I shall wish that I were on your arm, 

Singing that naughty song we laughed 
at in the street, 

And that the Pleiades were far away, 

Instead of in my crown of tiny stars, 

Lying on a chair 

"Til morning. 


Evening 


nis April evening 
Wears the veils of 
Half-mourning 
Like one whose tears 
Are stopped 
At sounds of music. 
This April evening 
Wears the last pale lavender 
Of half-mourning. 
To-morrow she will take another lover, 
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Donning the joyous garments 

Of betrothal 

And fold away the faded veils 

Of mauve and lavender, 

Scented with hyacinths and daffodils, 
Too early to be strong, 

Until another April mourns 

As lightly. 


HART GILDRAND 


Dance of the Nudes 


H’ old... .senile with striving through 
many vacuous years. The girls in the 
ready-to-wear department, with their hard 
brilliant eyes and their lovers, laugh at him. 

After hours, when the store is dark and 
deserted, he lags behind, setting things to 
rights. Golden mist from the lighted 
street comes into the upper floor. The dis- 
robed mannikins seem to him beautiful 
women dancing at dusk, dryads in the 
nuances of a forest. 

Every evening the girls laugh at him as 
they hurry away. He dodders along so, 
after everybody else, setting things to 
rights. 


SUSAN MABRY 


Portrait of a Virgin 


ND I move on serene, 
And do not know of love, 
And am not shaken by its tempests— 
I am like the small slim olive-tree 
In the corner of the wall by the old 
mosque; 
The great gusts do not reach it, 
But it quivers with delicate emotion 
When the deep bronze gong in the turret 
is struck. 
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V. H. CORNELL 
Envy 
Xe my neighbors move. 


Whenever it is Spring or Autumn, 
and sometimes between times, 

Across the street or up or down in the 
block, 

Isee furniture vans standing 

And sense the bustle of departure. 

There is an air of, at once, disdain and 
enthusiasm, 

Acontemptuous leaving off of the old 

And eager putting on of the new. 

(The old house had a furnace and laundry 
tubs in the basement, 

But such things go stale— 

The new one is on the car-line 


And the back-yard has a grape arbor!) 


I wish that I could know some of these 
enthusiasms. 

But year in and year out I live in my own 
house 

And do not move. 


HUMPHREY C. TRAYLOR 
Quilts 


aup has lots of quilts, 
M More than anybody. 
She makes one a month, 
And sometimes two 
If she can get the scraps. 
She orders remnants, 
Lots of remnants 
From the advertisers. 


She likes to talk of quilting. 

She says, ‘“This quilt is Sugar Bow]; 

I got the pattern at the Eason’s quilting. 
And this is Joseph’s Coat; 

It took a year to get the scraps together. 
And this is Bachelor’s Puzzle, 

The first I ever quilted. 

And this is Old Maid’s Puzzle. 

You like it best? 

Don’t blush, I’m only joking! 

And this is Swinging Corners. 


You like to dance? 

I bet you cut a lot of steps. 

I like to dance, too, but I'm a Baptist. 

The Baptists turn me out for dancing, 

But take me back again when I repent. 

Maybe I'll dance with you sometime. 

And here is Lover's Links. 

You like the girls? 

The girls who quilt? 

They know all the names of quilts, 

But other girls don’t know one name 
from t’other.”’ 


I try to buy her quilts. 

She says she'll maybe sell one, 
Just one that’s not too pretty. 
She shows me all of them, 

And every one of them is pretty, 
And I want one of them so badly 
I almost cry. 

But she folds every one of them 
Back up again and says, 
“They're all too fine to sell.”’ 


IVER GRANATH 


Alabama Moon 


¥ sing of your Moon as he beams 

down upon you in crystalline bril- 

liance, 

And you have told me that he is far 
beyond your understanding. 

But I know my Moon, for my Moon is 
an architect... . 

Each time he comes, he builds temples 
for me with infinite patience. 

He builds slowly and indefinitely, 
but he builds well and with rare beauty. 

His materials are simple and unsightly 
in the glare of the sun, 

But at twilight he begins to design, 
and this desolate creek bottom takes 
on its massive structural form slowly 
under its subzle influence. . . . 

This yellow creek he converts into a nave 
with a magic floor of black and gold, 
inlaid mosaics of moving flamboyant 

designs. 
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That muddy bank at the bend is the altar; 


those 
overhanging trees form a Gothic colon- 
nade; 
The black coves are mystic, apsidal 
chapels; 


The spires of pine on the hill rise in 
grace and majesty. 

Now that my Moon has built, he joins 

me at vespers; 

The wind whispers its nocturnal hymns 

through the pines; 

The air is misty with the fragrant incense 
of the dew, and a sweet, silent spirit 
of reverence reigns throughout my vast 
cathedral-— 

Nay, tell me not of your Moon who is a 
spendthrift, 

For, though my Moon is a slow builder, 
he is a master architect. 


LAWRENCE LEE 


The Tigress 


or half forgets, when night drifts 
down, 

Black whispers in the little town, 

The women of the shaded street, 

And eyes that watched her passing feet. 


Wrapped in a veil of candlelight, 

She shutters out the moon to wait 
Her lover, stealing through the night 
To enter at her moonlit gate. 


She frees the storm of her black hair, 
Lies down with catlike grace to rest, 
And loosens from its silken lair 


The lightning of her cold white breast. 


The blinds are closed, and drawn the 
shade, 

For it’s a timid thing she stalks— 

A lover who would be dismayed 

Should stars gaze even while he talks. 


Brief love, a mockery of sleep, 

And then the little passion’s done. 
She would not toy with village sheep 
If there were bucks to pounce upon. 


The Singing Hills 


CAME at dusk to that blue land 
Whose hills have haunted me; 
From sky and earth, on every hand, 

Beauty leaned breathlessly. 


Far past the land, while darkness grew, 
A sunset marched to die, 
And hill toward hill went winging blue 
Like birds across the sky. 


At last daylight had slipped away 
From all the earth about, 
And green-sea deep the silence lay: 
The day had flickered out. 


A happy stir of chirping things 
Rose where the tree frogs hide, 
When dusk had folded its grey wings 
Over the countryside. 


The vibrant music slowly crept 
The moonlit slopes along, 

Until it seemed the hills had slept 
And wakened up to song. 


Beneath a sky that nightly thrills 
To the slow fire of Mars, 

Out of the dark the gathered hills 
Sang up the white-winged stars. 


Since from that land I turned about 
The starry birds wing by, 

And still my heart can carol out 
Blue hills against the sky. 


CARL LAMSON CARMER 


Alabama Twilight 


LACK-BEARDED horsemen 
Ride the old trail; 
The last sunset ray 
Strikes crimson from a breastplate. 
A gust blows it 
Against the fluting banner of Spaia. 


Ghosts walk at Twenty-one Mile Bluff 
Above the blackness gathering below 
On the Tombigbee; 

The walls of St. Louis de la Mobile 














Are shadows in the mist— 

Violins— 

(Their notes are scampering through the 
dusk) 

Women’s voices— 

“Sur le pont d’ Avignon 

On y danse.” 


Round-topped wagons 
Swaying behind the slow, slow oxen, 


Swaying into Alabama. 

Blue smoke; 

Out of the half-light—a war whoop. 
Cabins at St. Stephens, 

Cabins at Cahaba, 

Wetumpka and Eufala, 

Atauga, Sylacauga, 

Tuskalusa, Tallapoosa, 

Boligee. 


Long fields of cotton 

Lie white, 

White as the columns of the Big House 

Among the dark oaks, 

(Silver door-knobs and carpets of white 
velvet.) 

A minor chant, long drawn, 

Soft and husky as the air, 

Drifts 

From somewhere in the shacks 

Down at the quarter— 

“I couldn’t hear nobody pray! 

O Lord, 

I couldn't hear nobody pray!” 


“Halt! Who comes here?”’ 

“Alabama Corps Cadets. 
there?”’ 

“Fourth Kentucky. Give ‘em hell, boys!” 

School-boys march in white-faced retreat, 

The April sky behind them alight with 
intermittent fire. 


Who goes 


Wings of flame 

Flaunt molten passion 

Across the after-sunset skies: 

Grim black girders 

Rim the world. 

Hammers clang high in the air, 
earth is a blackened honeycomb. 
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LULIE HARD MCKINLEY 
Fear 


M« uiTTLE Children hovered miserably 

about me, 

For all the world like little shivering 
birds, cold and afraid, 

For their father was away—and it was 
night. 

“Of course, we try to have faith,’’ whis- 
pered the eldest quaintly, 

(She feared to speak aloud) 

‘But so many things happen nowadays— 
and to Christian people, who have 
faith—"’ 

And they shuddered and gathered more 
closely about me— 

And little dreamed that I, too, was afraid. 


JULIAN RAYFORD 
The Old Man Whittles 


y a yellow box-car, 
On some lumber on the wharf, 
A one-legged old man 
sits out in the sun 
and whittles. 
He wears old pants, 
and an old black coat. 
And a rusty black hat 
shades a blue-veined face 
of white whiskers. 
He puffs away 
on an old brown pipe, 
And cuts away 
on a peach-stone. 
I sat down beside him, 
and asked him, 
‘What's that gonna be, Grandpa?" 
And he never looked up, 
but answered, 
“Oh, nothin’ much in partic’lar. 
Just fixin’.”’ 
And he whittles away 
and imagines strange things 
on a peach-stone. 
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Dusty Bottles 


Boe stretched 
like elfin parasols 

in subdued rays of light 
Streaming through panes 

of many colors 

in rainbow streaks, 
Down into a cellar, 

where ginger-brown 

and green and blue bottles 
Doze in warm shadows, 

and like wise old men 

harbor many secrets. 


ALFRED BATTLE BEALLE 
To an Old Man Sitting in a Chair 


EY there, old youngster! 
Old, spavined, withered, outworn 
shell of a man.... 

But you know better: I see that clearly 

In your twitching at the coverlet; 

In the twist of the chair when the gnats 
bother you: 

When your defiant eyes lift to the horizon. 


I know you have conquered cities some- 
where; 

That shrunken torso (or the You within 
it) 

Has been catapulted in heroic games. 

The approach of Death cannot fool me 

. . of what they call Death: 

These hymning sycophants, these pious 
know-nothings, 

Fearful of the next breath. 


They cannot understand the Crouch lurk. 
ing within you, 

The fighting cavalier, the overcomer of 
Cities, 

Only resting a while for bigger advep. 
tures. . . 


I see the gleam in your eyes, old scout. 

This ugly tenement housing you can’t 
fool me. 

I know you'll break the walls down and 
get free pretty soon. 

But what grinds my soul 

Is that you haven't a single fighting hand 

Left from old tournaments to strike with; 

That you haven't, alas, even the Will 
left you 

To raise your voice in one last wind-flung 
challenge. 


ROBERTA HAYS 
Boligee On Saturday Night. 


| Sg eriang wagon, lank oid mule, 

Stopping to drink at the bored well 
trough, 

Sudden laughter, high and cool; 

The prick of a banjo not far off. 


Cornfield nigger totin’ a ‘lasses jug, 
Fat old mammy tradin’ at the store; 
Little nigger baby sleep on a rug, 
Sniffed by a hound-dawg at the door. 


Lean yellow girl in a purple skirt 

Laughing and jawing with a strong young 
buck, 

Saw-mill nigger in his undershirt: 

‘Come on, you bones, and gimme luck!” 
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figures in current American literature. 

Think of the best dozen American 
novels of the last ten years. No matter 
which way your taste and prejudice carry 
you, you will find, I believe, that Man- 
hattan Island is completely missing from 
at least ten of them, and that in the other 
two it is little more than a passing scene, 
unimportant to the main action. Perhaps 
the explanation is to be sought in the fact 
that very few authors of any capacity live 
in the town. It attracts all the young 
aspirants powerfully, and hundreds of 
them, lingering on, develop into very pro- 
ficient hacks and quacks, and so eventu- 
ally adorn the Authors’ League, the Poetry 
Society, and the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. But not many remain who 
have anything worth hearing to say. They 
may keepquarters on the island, but they do 
their writing somewhere else. Primarily, 
I suppose, it is too expensive for them: in 
order to live decently they must grind 
through so much hack work for the cheap 
magazines, the movies and the Broadway 
theatres that there is no time left for their 
serious concerns. But there is also some- 
thing else. The town is too full of distrac- 
tions to be comfortable to artists; it is 
comfortable only to performers. Its ma- 
chinery of dissipation is so vastly de- 
veloped that no man can escape it—not 
even an author laboring in his lonely room, 
the blinds down and chewing-gum plug- 
ging his ears. He hears the swish of skirts 
through the key-hole; down the area-way 
comes the clink of ice in tall glasses; some 
one sends him a pair of tickets to a show 
which whisper promises will be the 
dirtiest seen since the time of the Twelve 
Apostles. It is a sheer impossibility in New 
York to escape such appeals to the duct- 


I 1s astonishing how little New York 





less glands. They are in the very air. The 
town is no longer a place of work; it is a 
place of pleasure. Even the up-State Baptist, 
coming down to hear the Rev. Dr. John 
Roach Straton tear into sin, must feel the 
pull of temptation. He wanders along 
Broadway to shiver dutifully before the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with its black 
record of lascivious music dramas and 
adulterous tenors, but before he knows 
what has struck him he is lured into a 
movie house even gaudier and wickeder, 
to sweat before a film of carnal love with 
the lewd music of Tschaikowsky dinning 
in his ears, or into a grind-shop auction 
house to buy an ormolu clock disgraceful 
to a Christian, or into Childs’ to debauch 
himself with such victuals as are seen in 
Herkimer county only on days of great 
ceremonial. 

Such is the effect of organized badness, 
Operating upon imperfect man. But what 
is bad is also commonly amusing, and so 
I continue to marvel that the authors of 
the Republic, and especially the novelists, 
do not more often reduce it to words. Is 
there anything more charming and in- 
structive in the scenes that actually en- 
gage them? I presume to doubt it. There 
are more frauds and scoundrels, more 
quacks and cony-catchers, more suckers 
and visionaries in New York than in all 
the country west of the Union Hill, N. J., 
breweries. In other words, there are more 
interesting people. They pour in from all 
four points of the compass, and on the 
hard rocks of Manhattan they do their 
incomparable stuff, day and night, year 
in and year out, ever hopeful and ever hot 
for more. Is it drama if Jens Jensen, out in 
Nebraska, pauses in his furrow to yearn 
heavily that he were a chiropractor? Then 
why isn't it drama if John Doe, prancing 
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in a New York night club, pauses to 
wonder who the fellow was who just left 
in a taxi with Mrs. Doe? Is it tragedy that 
Nils Nilsen, in South Dakota, wastes his 
substance trying to horn into a mythical 
Heaven? Then why isn’t it tragedy when 
J. Eustace Garfunkel, after years of effort, 
fails to make the steep grade of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church? New York is not all 
bricks and steel. There are hearts there, 
too, and if they do not break, then they 
at least know how to leap. It is the place 
where all the aspirations of the Western 
World meet to form one vast master aspira- 
tion, as powerful as the suction of a 
steam dredge. It is the icing on the pic 
called Christian civilization. That it may 
have buildings higher than any ever heard 
of, and gin enough to keep it gay, and 
bawdy shows enough, and door-openers 
enough, and noise and confusion enough 
—that these imperial ends may be achieved, 
uncounted millions sweat and slave on all 
the forlorn farms of the earth, and in all 
the miserable slums, including its own. 
It pays more for a meal than an Italian or 
a Pole pays for a wife, and the meal is 
better than the wife. It gets the best of 
everything, and especially of what, by all 
reputable ethical systems, is the worst. 
It has passed beyond all fear of Hell or 
hope of Heaven. The primary postulates of 
all the rest of the world are its familiar 
jokes. A city apart, it is breeding a race 
apart. Is that race American? Then so is a 
bashi-bazouk American. Is it decent? 
Then so is a street-walker decent. But I 
don’t think that it may be reasonably 
denounced as dull. 


II 


What I marvel at is that the gorgeous, vo- 
luptuous color of this greatest of world capi- 
tals makes so little showing in the literature 
of the United States. If only as spectacle, 
the city is superb. It has a glitter like that 
of the Constantinople of the Comneni. It 
roars with life like the Bagdad of the 
Sassanians. These great capitals of anti- 
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quity, in fact, were squalid villages com. 
pared to it, as Rome was after their kind, 
and Paris, Berlin and London are today, 

There is little in New York that deni 
issue out of moncy. It is not a town of 
ideas; it is not even a town of causes. By 
what issues out of money is often ¢& 
tremely brilliant, and I believe that it js 
more brilliant in New York than it ha 
ever been anywhere else. A truly over. 
whelming opulence envelops the whok 
place, even the slums. The slaves who 

it going may dwell in vile cubicles, by 
they are hauled to and from their work 
by machinery that costs hundreds of 
millions, and when they fare forth t 
recreate themselves for tomorrow's task 
they are felled and made dumb by a gandi. 
ness that would have floored John Paleo 
logus himself. Has anyone ever figured 
out, in hard cash, the value of the objects 
of art stored upon Manhattan Island? 
natrow it to paintings, and bar out all th 
good ones. What would it cost to replace 
even the bad ones? Or .'! the statuary, 
bronzes, hangings, pottery, and bogus 
antiques? Or the tons of bangles, chains 
of pearls, stomachers, necklaces, and other 
baubles? Assemble all the diamonds int 
one colossal stone, and you will have: 
weapon to slay Behemoth. The crowds 
pour in daily, bringing the gold wrung 
from iron and coal, hog and cow. Itisit 
visible, for they carry it in checks, butit 
is real for all that. Every dollar earned in 
Kansas or Montana finds its way, soon 
late, to New York, and if there is a pat 
of it that goes back, there is also a pat 
of it that sticks. 

I contend again that this spectacle, 
lush and barbaric in its every detail, offes 
the material for a great imaginative liter 
ature. There is not only gaudiness in if 
there is also a hint of strangeness; it ha 
overtones of the fabulous and even of the 
diabolical. The thing simply cannot last 
If it does not end by catastrophe, then it 
will end by becoming stale, which is ® 
say, dull. But while it is in full blast it 
certainly holds out every sort of stimule 
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tion that the gifted literatus may plausibly 
demand. The shocking imbecility of Main 
Street is there and the macabre touch of 

River. But though Main Street and 

River have both found their poets, 
Manhattan remains unsung. How will the 
historian of the future get at it, imagining 
a future and assuming that it will have 
historians? The story is not written any- 
where in official records. It is not in the 
files of the newspapers, which reflect only 
the surface, and not even all of that. Ic 
will not go into memoirs, for the actors 
in the melodramatic comedy have no 
tase for prose, and moreover they are all 
afraid to tell what they know. What it 
needs, obviously, is an imaginative artist. 
We have them in this bursting, stall-fed 
land—not many of them, perhaps—not as 
many as our supply of quacks—but never- 
theless we have them The trouble is that 
they either hate Manhattan too much to 
do its portrait, or are so bedazzled by it 
that their hands are palsied. 


Ill 


I hymn the town without loving it. It is 
immensely amusing, but I see nothing in 
it to inspire the fragile and shy thing 
called affection. I can imagine an Iowan 
loving the black, fecund stretches of his 
native State, or a New Englander loving 
the wreck of Boston, or even a Chicagoan 
loving Chicago, poets, Loop, stockyards 
and all, but it is hard for me to fancy any 
tational human being loving New York. 
Does one love bartenders? Or interior 
decorators? Or elevator starters? Or the 
head-waiters of night clubs? No, one de- 
lights in such functionaries, and perhaps 
Que respects them and even reveres them, 
but one does not love them. They are as 
palpably cold and artificial as the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. Like it, they 
are mere functions of solvency. When the 
sheriff comes in they flutter away. One in- 


vests affection in places where it will 
be safe when the winds blow. 

But I am speaking today of spectacles, 
not of love affairs. The spectacle of New 
York remains—infinitely grand and gorge- 
ous, stimulating like the best that comes 
out of goblets, and none the worse for its 
sinister smack. The town seizes upon all 
the more facile and agreeable emotions 
like band music. It is immensely trashy 
—but it remains immense. Is it a mere 
Utopia of rogues, a vast and complicated 
machine for rooking honest men? I don’t 
think so. The honest man, going to its 
market, gets sound value for his money. 
It offers him luxury of a kind never 
dreamed of in the world before—the 
luxury of being served by perfect and un- 
obtrusive slaves, human and mechanical. 
It permits him to wallow regally—nay, 
almost celestially. The Heaven of the 
Moslems is open to anyone who can pay 
the couvert charge and the honorarium 
of the hat-check girl—and there is a door, 
too, leading, into the Heaven of the Chris- 
tians, or, at all events, into every part of 
it save that devoted to praise and prayer. 
Nor is all this luxury purely physiological. 
There is entertainment also for the spirit, 
or for what passes for the spirit when 
men are happy. There were more orchestral 
concerts in New York last Winter than 
there were in Berlin. The town has more 
theatres, and far better ones, than a 
dozen Londons. It is, as I have said, loaded 
with art to the gunwales, and steadily 
piling more on deck. Is it unfecund of 
ideas? Perhaps. But surely it is not hostile 
to them. There is far more to the show it 
offers than watching a pretty gal oscillate 
her hips; one may also hear some other 
gal, only a shade less sightly, babble the 
latest discoveries in antinomianism. All 
kinds, in brief, come in. There are parts 
for all in the Totentanz, even for moralists 
to call the figures. But there is, as yet, no 
recorder to put iton paper. 4H. L. My 














COW BOYS 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


ITTING in an Italian restaurant below 
Fourteenth street, in Manhattan, a 
few weeks ago, I happened to remark 

to the four young Italians with whom I 
was dining that I had once ridden cow 
ponies, roped steers, assisted in cutting out 
yearlings and two-year-olds, and per- 
formed all the other tasks incident to the 
operation of a ranch in Texas. Immediately 
they were pop-cyed with interest. All 
other topics faded into insignificance; they 
fairly spouted questions. The nature of 
these questions clearly disclosed what 
popular fiction and the movies had taught 
them about our last frontier. They were 
disappointed to learn that I had never 
killed even one man, much less ten or 
twelve; they were plainly suspicious of the 
whole recital when I confessed that the 
first Indians I ever saw were on a reser- 
vation in what was then Indian Territory; 
and most distressing of all was my state- 
ment that I had not found ranch life a bit 
romantic, but on the contrary extremely 
dull. The preconceived notioms of those 
four young Italians would not, I confess, 
be important were it not that three of 
them were educated in the public schools 
of New York City and all four of them are 
very fond of Western stories. Incidentally, 
their notions of ranch life are not greatly 
different from those entertained by my own 
twelve-year-old son, whose sources of in- 
formation—over my protest—are about 
the same as theirs. 

It is, indeed, an interesting commentary 
on life and art that the few authentic, 
realistic records of life in the West and 
Southwest compiled while there was still 
a frontier were seldom well received when 
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they appeared, or even regarded as inter. 
esting. No small number of them haye 
been utterly lost; others are treasured now 
as rare Americana. But after the erosion of 
time had effaced most of the details a film 
of romance was spread over what remained, 
and, presto, a certain peculiar breed of 
Western story galloped into popularity. 
The cowboys became persons of such dis- 
tinctive characteristics that one may now 
regard them almost as a separate racial 
group. For example, you may have noticed 
that they care absolutely nothing for 
money. On the slightest sentimental provo- 
cation they will wave away all their claims 
to wages. Now, it is true that such things 
sometimes happened in reality—but there 
were always other motives behind them 
than sentimentalism. Very frequently times 
were hard, and the ranch-owner found 
himself poorer than his poorest employé. 
The latter was at least free from debt, but 
the owner might be mortgaged to the ex 
tent of $25,000 or more above the market 
value of all his holdings. So the cowboys 
let their wages stand, waiting for better 
times. But, as a rule, they were no les 
keenly interested in money than other 
working men. How else would they have 
had any hope of getting started in business 
as proprietors on their own accounts? 
Whenever I read of some noble cow- 
puncher disdaining cash I am reminded of 
the circumstances under which a friend of 
mine made that gesture. His wage, at the 
time, was twelve dollars a month. Times 
were hard and the ranch owner ann 
a reduction to ten dollars. Not being 
familiar with the nation’s economic sitt 
ation, my friend decided that such a t 
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duction after two years of faithful service 
constituted nothing less than an outrage, 
so he went on a private and personally 
conducted strike. To be specific, he 
saddled his horse, bade adieu to no one, 
and set out across the prairie. After riding 
from dawn until about noon he stopped 
near a little stream to rest his horse and 
eat. Presently another cowboy appeared 
and they entered into conversation. The 
striker learned, to his dismay, that a 
majority of the neighboring ranches were 
paying even less than ten dollars a month, 
and that the man with whom he was 
talking received no wages at all, but, 
having nothing better to do, was staying 
on the job in the hope that specie payments 
would eventually be resumed. Having 
made these disclosures to each other the 
two men found themselves somewhat em- 
barrassed. As they ate their lunch they 
peered at cach other furtively, after the 
manner of two poker players in a game for 
blood. The last few mouthfuls of food 
were swallowed in haste, and each saddled 
his horse. By the time they were mounted 
there was no longer any pretense. The 
afternoon was devoted to a desperate race 
back to the ranch where wages were still 
ten dollars a month. My friend was 
fortunate in arriving about an hour ahead 
of his competitor. The anxious ranch 
owner again expressed a hope that the old 
wages could soon be restored. In the 
market reports, he said, there were in- 
dications of better days to come. Would 
my friend remain? Would he accept the 
two dollar cut? 

“Hell, yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘What'’s two 
dollars between old friends?" 


II 


The cowboy of fiction, it appears, is almost 
always one who was born and reared in the 
cow country, and is steeped in its tradi- 
tions, and amusingly ignorant of all other 
standards. As a matter of fact, the cow 
country constantly drew recruits, not only 

every State in the Union, but from 
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England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
Mexico and other countries. Many of its 
most picturesque characters were born in 
places far remote. Billy the Kid, for 
example, was from New York City. Most 
of the younger men earnestly hoped to 
establish themselves in the cattle business. 
When I was a school boy in Southwest 
Texas one of my best teachers was a young 
Englishman, the graduate of a university, 
who had emigrated in the hope of acquir- 
ing a Texas ranch. He failed, and that was 
how I happened to have the good fortune 
to meet him. 

Land was at first unfenced and free; 
cattle were cheap; it seemed that there 
ought to be unusual opportunities for an 
enterprising person of good character to 
get a start with very little capital. These 
opportunities really did exist, but the great 
difficulty was to accumulate even the 
smal] amount of capital needed. The whole 
ranch country was short of money; that 
was the basic reason for most of its diffi- 
culties. Anyone with gold to lend was 
almost forced by the fierce competition 
among borrowers to become a usurer. In 
addition to this basic economic obstacle, 
there was the fact that the business of 
slaughtering steers and distributing beef 
internationally had not yet been organized 
on a large scale. Consequently the market 
bounced up and down in a ridiculous 
manner. One or two good years were 
mathematically certain to induce over- 
production and cause two or three bad 
years. Not only had our country more 
cattle than were needed for home con- 
sumption, but both international and 
domestic distribution were primitive. An 
industry no better organized than that will 
usually find itself paying low wages and 
establishing very few cities. 

It happens to be the function of a city 
to putvey, among other things, enter- 
taigment, an item that ranks very close 
behind food, clothes and shelter among 
the necessities of life. A poor, straggling 
community of frame shacks seldom has 
much to offer in the way of entertainment, 








but even that little was eagerly seized by 
the lonely men who worked on the 
ranches. There is little need to itemize the 
amusement menu of the average cow 
town. At the head of the list came drink- 
ing, gambling, and prostitutes. And that 
was about all. 

The cowboy of fiction is therefore dis- 
closed to us as an ardent drinker and 
gambler, probably the most rollicking 
hail-fellow-well-met since piracy lan- 
guished. The plain truth of the matter is 
that the percentage of teetotalers and very 
temperate drinkers among the cow men 
probably equalled that to be found in any 
other part of the country. The arduous, 
often dangerous work prohibited drinking 
on the ranches, so the cowboy’s temp- 
tation to excess on his rare visits to town 
was precisely that of a sailor. When he 
did get to town he was starved for enter- 
tainment and human companionship, but 
I don't think there ever was, among cow- 
boys, the same degree of spendthrift reck- 
lessness commonly exhibited in seaports. 
Whenever the people of the ranches could 
find something else to do beside gamble or 
drink they embraced it eagerly. I well re- 
member when the first moving-pictures 
came to the little cow towns of Texas; the 
saloon-keepers were astounded and alarmed 
that such poor entertainment gave their 
business such a terrific wallop. The cow- 
boys would ride almost any distance to 
attend a pathetic, bedraggled little Spring 
carnival or street-fair. 1 have seen them 
stand for hours trying to toss wooden 
rings over pocket knives when there were 
gaudy gambling-houses right across the 
street. And still more amusing, I have 
known them to ride twenty miles to a fair 
or carnival, spend the whole evening on 
the wooden hobby-horses of the merry- 
go-round, and then mount their ponies 
and ride twenty miles home. Anything, 
anything, for light and laughter, mgsic 
and gaiety! For theirs was a drab, dull life, 
overshadowed with poverty and uncer- 
tainty. Rollicking, piratical, drunken, 
gambling spendthrifts were not nearly so 
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numerous in the cow country as in the 
big cities of the same period. 

As a rule the cowboys gambled very 
much as the boys in the army camps during 
the World War gambled—there wasn’t 
anything else to do. It was a relief from 
the deadly boredom. Cowboy ballads 
referring to what are now accepted as their 
gay, good times show clearly how low 
they actually rated them. Not many real 
cowboys ever gambled away money, horse 
and saddle with blithe indifference, only 
to come home singing. Like most sim 
minded losers they came home talking to 
themselves. They had got in farther than 
they intended and then couldn't cum 
loose. The gay and carefree gambler, as a 
type, was once upon a time to be met at his 
authentic best among the Negro crews of 
Mississippi river-boats. Those happy col- 
ored men took it for granted that at the 
end of every trip one man, or two at most, 
would have all the cash. That was the 
way of their life. They were sincere 
gamblers. I have sometimes observed a 
point of view comparable to this among 
tramp printers, a breed that had not quite 
disappeared when I was a cub reporter. 
But not among cowboys. Many of them 
were models of thrift. 

With regard to their drinking they show 
in their ballads that they regarded it as 
offering very poor entertainment. Many of 
their drinking songs would serve excel- 
lently as Prohibition propaganda. I have 
never encountered one that made me 
thirsty or that I thought would be de- 
lightful if set to music. There is one en- 
titled ‘‘The Boozer’’; incidentally, note 
that title! No praise of drink in that word! 
All of the stanzas are very much alike, so 
the following will serve just as well as 
the whole song: 

I'm the double-jawed hyena from the East. 
I'm the blazing, bloody blizzard of the States. 


I'm the celebrated slugger; I'm the beast. 
I can snatch a man bald-headed while he waits. 


A man inspired by drink to sing such a 
song would have done just as well, I 
think, to let it alone. And that, I believe, 
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was what most of the cowboys thought 

and did. Here is another drinking song 

that clearly shows the same point of view: 
Drink that rot gut, drink that rot gut, 


Drink that red eye, boys; 
It don’t make a damn wherever we land, 


We hit her up for joy. 

We've lived in the saddle and ridden trail, 

Drink old Jordan, boys; ; 

We'll go whooping and yelling, we'll all go a- 
helling; 


Drink her to our joy. 


Whoop-ce! drink that rot gut, drink that red nose, 


Whenever you get totown; 
Drink it straight and swig it mighty, 
Till the world goes round and round !* 


The cowboy’s main purpose in drinking 
was to escape from the drabness of his 
horribly uneventful life. He wanted to 
drown his gray, dust-covered environ- 
ment even at the price of a sick stomach 
and a blinding headache. Therefore, he 
cared very little for beer and seldom 
wasted time on wine. Whiskey was his 
drink, and not very good whiskey at that. 
As a drinking man he was utterly devoid 
of good taste; indeed, he was about the 
worst that ever lived. No matter whether 
the temperature was above one hundred 
or below zero, he still drank whiskey. 
Very often he drank it straight—and a 
viler beverage than straight whiskey for 
sizzling hot weather can scarcely be 
imagined. His favorite food when in town 
was a large steak, fried almost to a crisp. 
Also, he ate large quantities of beans, rice 
and hot bread. When out for a session with 
the bottle he drank whiskey before his 
meal, with his meal, and afterward. 
Medical examination of some of the men 
who thought they were drunk would 
doubtless have disclosed that what they 
suffered from was simply a severe indi- 
gestion. No wonder the world went round 
and round! That the people of the cow 
country were thus not natural-born drink- 
ers seems to me beyond dispute. Their ex- 
perience with alcohol gave them no reason 
to sing joyous drinking songs. 


"In proting all these songs I follow the versions 
= by Jo n A. Lomax in his ‘‘Cowboy Songs”; 
York, 1911. 
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If you will look at a map of Texas you 
will find quite a number of rectangular 
counties. Many of these are in the cow 
country and nearly all of them once were. 
They were marked out by surveyors at a 
time when the majority of them had less 
than a hundred population; some didn't 
have any at all. Later, as they became 
populated, county governments were or- 
ganized. By that time there was local 
option in Texas; a county could be either 
wet or dry as it wished. Most of these 
counties were organized as dry and have 
never had a saloon in them. I offer that in 
evidence as a criticism of the cowboy of 
modern art! Of course, I don’t expect it 
to be accepted; nevertheless, it is the truth. 

During 1920, when Prohibition was 
somewhat younger than it is today, I 
met in New York City the editor of a 
magazine which printed a great many 
Western stories. He was bitterly against 
Prohibition and asked me eagerly about 
the views of it held by the gallant cow- 
boys of Texas. Would they tamely sub- 
mit? Wouldn't their trusty six-shooters 
blaze in protest? Had any enforcement 
officer dared show himself among them? 
I had to tell the gentleman that Texas had 
gone dry in advance of the nation and that 
opinion in the cow country was then 
about as divided as anywhere else. He 
dismissed me as a hopeless ignoramus. 
The cowboys, as he very well knew from 
his own magazine, spent most of their time 
riding in mad pursuit of something or 
other, shooting, brawling and boozing. 


Il 


And how these cowboys of modern art do 
shoot! Great guns! Life, to them, is just 
one long battle. If they had ever been real 
nothing less than tin soldiers that could 
have been stood up again for tomorrow's 
cargage would have saved the prairie 
country from total depopulation. 

When I was a boy in San Antonio, I 
knew at least twenty-five cowmen fairly 
well. They ranged in age from about forty 
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years to more than seventy, so that their 
experiences and observations covered no in- 
considerable period of time. Only two of 
them had ever killed a man. One of these 
never recovered from his remorse, and I 
sincerely believe that it was the primary 
cause of his death. The other was extremely 
reticent about the occasion on which he 
used his gun with fatal effect. The old-time 
cowmen, no less than other normal beings, 
felt a natural horror of homicide. When 
conditions forced battle upon them they 
acted with the same reluctance that char- 
acterizes other men. 

The primary purpose of the cowboy’s 
pistol was to protect him against danger- 
ous animals. It might also be useful in an 
emergency during a stampede. Cattle 
thieves seldom operated as raiders, and the 
last thing on earth they wanted was 
open combat. Branding mavericks, i. ¢., 
stray calves, was the most profitable and 
easiest form of theft in the cow country, 
principally because the cowboys were in 
considerable doubt as to whether or not 
it really was theft at all. Many energetic 
young men got their starts in that way. 
The other cowboys looked on approvingly, 
or managed not to look, provided the 
entrepreneur followed the code, which 
stipulated that poor men should enjoy 
comparative immunity, rich men less im- 
munity, and foreigners none at all. There 
is and always has been a very considerable 
amount of foreign moncy, mostly English 
and Scotch, invested in Texas ranches. 
Cattle-stealing in various forms went on 
as a comparatively safe industry for dec- 
ades until associations of cattle-raisers 
hired detectives and the detectives wiped 
it out. The proverbial honesty of the cow 
country was not enforced, as in the movies, 
by thundering squads of cowboys. All 
goods save cattle were quite safe from 
theft, as they usually are in primitive 
communities, living close to the soil. For 
all of its magnificent distances, the Cow 
country people remained a community, 
and men didn't think it sporting to steal a 
cache of food, for example, because it 
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might come perilously close to murder. 
But I had been talking about guns and 
fighting. At one time there was open war. 
fare between the cattlemen and the sheep- 
men of Texas. They tried in every way they 
could think of to settle the matter amj- 
cably but nature was against them. Cattle 
cannot graze on pasture over which sheep 
have passed because the sheep eat the grass 
down so close to the ground that there is 
nothing left for any animal except an- 
other sheep. Moreover, the odor of s 
is very offensive to cattle. Finally, the 
cattlemen and the sheepmen fought it out, 
In one of the biggest battles that ever took 
place in Northwest Texas about fourteen 
sheepmen were killed. The victorious 
cattlemen, instead of celebrating with a 
drinking bout, gave their victims Christian 
burial, marked the graves, publicly ex- 
pressed their deep regret that no better 
way to settle the matter had been found, 
and then departed for their homes, many 
of them with tears streaming down their 
cheeks. Later, when the barbed wire fence 
was introduced in Texas, it caused an- 
other war. Men whose holdings were small 
said that they were completely hemmed in 
by the fences surrounding the larger 
ranches. They cut these fences because 
they had to; this damaged the owners, and 
warfare ensued. But just as soon as sober 
heads could counsel together a rule was 
established requiring gates at specified 
intervals. The war was slow in developing 
and very quickly settled, considering the 
poor means of communication then ex- 
isting. The number of casualties would 
never satisfy the author of ranch fiction. 
The cow country was not at all quick on 
the trigger and the few men who were 
expert pistol shots easily became famous. 
As for the two-gun man, I have never 
heard of one save in the movies. It is 
possible that there may have been such 
wizards, and I do not deny their existence, 
but no cattleman in my hearing ever 
mentioned one. The pistol is about the 
most difficult of all firearms to handle. I 
am speaking of the old-fashioned six- 
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shooter; I have never owned or fired the 
modern automatic. But in our modern 
sagas of the wild West there is always 
someone on hand who can shoot the 

boscis off a mosquito without taking aim. 
Watch a group of children playing cow- 
boy nowadays and you will observe that 
they take it for granted that all cowboys 
could shoot accurately without aiming. 
When I was a child and played similar 

es we never said ‘‘bang"’ until we had 
closed one eye and made all the gestures 
suggestive of taking careful aim. To do 
otherwise was considered not only unfair 
bat sloppy and inartistic. We knew some- 
thing about firearms. 

The first time in my life that I ever heard 
of any man firing a pistol accurately with- 
out apparently taking aim I was so inter- 
ested that I made a careful investigation 
just to settle the point for my own satis- 
faction. At the time I was a reporter. A 
mildly famous bad man had sent warning 
to the proprietor of a little saloon that he 
was going to clean it out. Three men were 
ready for him when he entered and four 
guns blazed. The bad man wounded all 
three of the defensive force and ac fs 
but a few hours later he was captured by 
the police. The statements of the three 
wounded men agreed on the point that 
interested me most: they said that on 
entering the saloon the bad man had fired 
more rapidly than you could say bang- 
bang-bang—and the fight was over. I 
hunted up the Negro porter who had very 
unwillingly viewed the festivities. His 
iconoclastic version of it was that the 
bang-bang-bang contribution came from 
the defensive force, and that the bad man 
not only took careful, deliberate aim but 
stepped clear of his smoke after each shot. 
Later I questioned the bad man himself, 
and he corroborated the porter. His fame 
rested upon the other fellows’ excessive 
haste in firing. 

Just as an experiment I tried a few years 
later to draw a pistol very rapidly and 
shoot a five-gallon can at a distance of 
twenty feet, without taking aim. The 





pistol was an old-fashioned .45 on a heavy 
frame, one I had been familiar with since 
about the age of eight. I didn’t come 
within two feet of the can in six shots, and 
one of them missed it by at least eight 
feet. That was the best I could do with 
nothing dangerous in front of me. In fact 
it is necessary, at fifty paces, to take care- 
ful aim in order to hit even a horse. But in 
the movies they do a great deal better. And 
in fiction their skill is simply marvelous. 

Once I came very close to a gun fight 
between two cattlemen. Both had been 
familiar with firearms for at least a 
quarter of a century, and were considered 
good shots, but in the fight neither was 
hit. One bullet struck an innocent by- 
stander who was at least ten feet out of 
line with the target. That British Tommy 
who offered to trade his pistol for a fi’ pun 
hammer has always seemed to me a much 
brighter fellow than those who told the 
story appeared to consider him. 


IV 


The cowboy of modern art has a remark- 
ably developed appreciation of the beau- 
ties of nature, especially deserts. He simply 
dotes on them. The drier the better. And 
why not, since the steed he rides is utterly 
indestructible? Distance means virtually 
nothing to such horses. They scorn any 
pace under twenty miles an hour, even on 
an all-day trip. To persons who have felt 
horses wilt under them after a mere three 
miles of hard galloping through desert 
temperatures all this is very thrilling. No 
wonder the cowboy of modern art is so 
passionately devoted to the great open 
spaces! Think of the modern equipment 
he enjoys! Incidentally, the actual ranches 
of today, the large ones, use Fords. 

Was the real cowboy who played his 
part in the winning of the West actually 
devoted to his romantic environment? 
His own testimony certainly doesn’t prove 
it. I turn again to the cowboy ballads and 
pick a stanza from that cheerful dirge en- 
titled ‘“The Dying Cowboy”’: 
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Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 

Where the wild coyotes will howl o'er me, 

Where the rattlesnakes hiss and the crow flies free— 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie! 


Here is one from a ballad entitled ‘“The 
Kansas Line’’: 

The cowboy’s life is a dreary, dreary life, 

All out in the ae rain; 


I'm almost froze with the water in my clothes, 
Way up on the Kansas line. 


And this is from ‘The Cowman’s 


Prayer’: 
Prairie fires, won't you please stop? 
Let thunder roll and water drop. 
It frightens me to see the smoke; 


Unless it's stopped I'll go dead broke. 


Here, again, are two verses from a very 
popular ballad entitled “‘The Lonesome 
Cowboy’”’: 

I ain't got no sweetheart, 
I ain't got no sweetheart, 


I ain't got no sweetheart 
To sit and talk with me. 


I'm a poor lonesome cowboy, 
I'm a poor lonesome cowboy, 
I'm a poor lonesome cowboy 
And a long ways from home. 


There is a ballad entitled ‘‘Westward 
Ho" which, after giving far from com- 
plimentary mention to Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Kansas, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico, concludes: 

I'll seek the gulch deserted 
And dream of the wild red man, 


And I'll build a cot on a corner lot 
And get rich as soon as I can. 


The following is from a ballad entitled 
"Texas Rangers’’: 

Perhaps you have a mother, likewise a sister too, 

And maybe you have a sweetheart to weep and 
mourn for you; 

If that be your situation, although you'd like to 
roam, 

I'd advise you by experience you had better stay 
at home. 


At least ninety percent of the cowboy 
ballads are doleful. A fair competitor for 
first honors would be the one entitled 
“When Work Is Done This Fall.”’ It 
laments the singer's long absence from his 
home in Dixie, and tells of a broken- 


hearted old mother who begged him not 
to leave. Then it relates the details of his 
death in a cattle stampede. The concluding 
lines follow: 

Poor Charlie was buried at sunrise, no tombstone 

at his head, 
Nothing but a little board and this is what it said, 
“Charlie died at daybreak, he died from a fall, 


“*And he'll not see his mother when the work's 
all done this Fall." 


Here is the opening stanza of “‘Sioux 
Indians’’: 

I'll sing you a song though it may be a sad one 

Of trials and troubles and where they first begun; 


I left my dear kindred, my friends and my home 
Across the wild deserts and mountains to roam. 


This ballad concludes with a drab, sor- 
rowing account of the burial of three slain 
comrades. *“We hitched up our horses and 
we started our train... and we left 
them to rest in a green shady dell."’ Indian 
fighting became glorious only long after 
it was over. The men who took part in it 
did not consider themselves swashbuckling 
conquerors, nor were they looking for 
battles. Their search was for land and a 
peaceful living. 

“The Old Chisholm Trail,’’ a very 
famous ballad in its day and beyond 
question a valuable historical document, 
relates nothing but difficulties, dangers, 
and hard work. One popular version of it 
concludes as follows: 

I went to the boss to draw my roll 

gt figgered it out I was nine dollars in the 


I'll sell my outfit as soon as I can, 
I won't punch cattle for no damned man. 


A popular ballad entitled ‘“‘The Cow- 
boy’’ opens as follows: 

All day long on the prairies I ride, 

Not even a dog to trot by my side; 

My fire I kindle with chips gathered round, 

My coffee I boil without beine ground, 

I wash in a pool and wipe on a sack; 

I carry my wardrobe all on my back; 

For want of an oven I cook bread in a pot, 

And sleep on the ground for want of a cot. 


There are scores of these ballads, and 
over and over again the word ‘‘lament” 
occurs in them. The reason is not obscure. 
Most of the pioneers failed. 
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V 


The cowboy of modern art seems to have a 
teligious philosophy distinctly his own. 
It is a queer compound of pantheism, 
nature worship, and agnosticism, but at 
other times he is represented as a Deist. 
Very rarely is he orthodox; on the con- 
trary, he scorns religious ceremony and 
holds preachers in contempt. There is 
ample evidence against this conception. To 
begin with, the cowboy, as a rule, came 
from some more settled part of the country. 
In his youth he had received the usual 
American religious instruction. In conse- 
quence, almost every record of tragic death 
on the range, as preserved in cowboy 
ballads, includes some reference to the for- 
giveness of sin, or to an effort to provide 
Christian burial for the deceased. Preachers 
who served in the cow country were 
usually welcomed and always treated with 
courtesy. The vast majority of the ranch- 
owners and cowboys were at heart ortho- 
dox Christians in spite of their long 
separation from church, and most of them 
felt very uneasy about the risk of dying 
without benefit of clergy. 





The cowboy of modern art shares at 
least one characteristic, however, with 
the lad of flesh and blood who spurred a 
pony across the range. Both may honestly 
lay claim to being models of chivalry. 
Women were scarce in the cow country 
and regarded as very precious. They were 
symbols of the old home, and represented 
mother, sisters, and a far pleasanter life. 
They spoke of civilization to lonely men 
who led dreary lives of drudgery. So they 
were treated with great respect. Imagi- 
nation could not possibly exceed the facts 
about the cowboys’ fanciful and often 
beautiful courtesies to the few women 
that they ever saw. 

One other resemblance between the 
legendary and the real cowboy, and then 
the list is closed: when his buddy was in 
trouble he stood by. But this is also char- 
acteristic of sailors, soldiers, miners and 
virtually all men who labor dangerously 
for low wages. Beyond these two points 
the real cowboy did not even remotely re- 
semble the apparition which today stalks 
through cheap print paper and the movie 
theater. I'll go farther. Even their horses 
aren't alike. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Tue science of homiletics in Marysville: 


In order to carry out the theme of his sermon 
the Rev. D. Lloyd Morgan stood upon a huge 
cake of ice in his pulpit Sunday in the First 
Christian Church. The subject of the sermon 
was ‘Though Your Sins Be as Scarlet, They 
Shall Be iter Than Snow.” 


Tue deleterious effects of hellish German 
ideas on a 100% American of Los Angeles, 
as set forth by the illustrious Examiner: 


The final rift in the Hulms’ marital relations 
came when Attorney Walter Ham brought the 
wife to Jodge Gates’ court and won her a 
divorce. The German philosopher, Nietzsche, 
was the cause of her unhappiness, Mrs. Hulm 
was sure. She said her husband always had a 
few “queer” ideas, but for the most part had 
been kind. Then he read, “‘The Genealogy of 
Morals.” 

**He began to talk about something he called 
“master morality,"*" Mrs. Hulm testified. *‘He 
told me that everything I had been taught to 
consider good was oi bad from the stand- 
point of the race. He said it was the philosophy 
of weaklings, and that the strong and really 
good did as they pleased. 

“He began to act awfully funny. He would 
stick out his chest and say he was a ‘blond 
beast,’ although both his hair and eyes were 
dark. He started bringing liquor home and 
giving parties at the house, and when I remon- 
strated, he just laughed. He said he was using 
his ‘master morality’ and what he did was all 
right, because he was strong. 

“One night he went the fimaie, and brought 
home some other woman with him. I went 
wild, and he laughed at me, and said I ought 
to develop a ‘master morality,’ too. If I did, 
he said, I would simply overcome him or else 
forget him entirely. Forgetting, he said, was 
one of the best attributes of ‘master morality,’ 
because then you didn’t hold any grudge, and 
feel someone had put something over on you. 
That left you free of any inferior feeling, and 
you remained a master, instead of a slave."’ 


Tue progress of ecclesiastic music in the 
same great Christian town, as revealed by 
a pronouncement of the Rev. Dr. Frank 
Dyer, a distinguished local divine: 
I will entertain my parishioners every Sunday 
with syncopation. . . . There is as much spiri- 
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tual uplift in a jazz band as there is ina 
pipe organ or choir, or a symphony orchestra 
playing the classics. 


From the programme of the Hollywood 
Bowl Concerts: 


HIS WORK 


God thot of Light when He made the sun, the 
stats and the moon; 

God thot of Beauty when He gave the fields, 
the trees and the flowers bloom; 

And out of Love He formed a thot and that 
was you and me; 

God thot of Power and thus were formed the 
mountains and the hills 

Symbolic of the Truth as against our human 
wills; 

And when God thot of Talent, He expressed 
Himself in Soul, 

And right in the heart of Hollywood He carved 
out a mighty bowl 

Where tones of His reflection in music and in 
song 

May echo and re-echo to His Immortal Throng! 


Tas Hottrwoop Launprr 
Cahuenga at Sunset Holly 4770 


CONNECTICUT 


Incrpent of the sacerdotal life in South 
Manchester, from an eminent Hartford 


print: 

The 500 ministers attending the Methodist 
Conference at South Manchester were 
sented with black silk ties, and a booklet on 
silk manufacturing, by Cheney Brothers. 
Announcement of the gift suggested the singin 
of the hymn, “‘Blest Be The Tie That Binds, 
which was done enthusiastically. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Botp, devilish doings of the Pe = in the 
nation’s capital, as bong to light by the 
Fellowship Forum, published there: 


Great forts of cement, stone and brick sut- 
round the national capital and command the 
principal approaches to Washington. Strategic 
spots suitable for artillery exist throughout 
the city and on eminences commanding all 

blic buildings—all owned by the Roman 
Eacholic hierarchy. This startling fact i 
definitely established by a recent survey of the 
Catholic properties of the District of Colum 
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the research department of the Mcth- 
Be pod of Temperance, Prohibition and 


Public Morals. 
FLORIDA 
From the masthead of a leading journal 
of Polk county: 


THE AUBURNDALE TIMES 


Published in the fear of God and by grace of 
ic favor, in Auburndale, The arming 
ity, Imperial Polk County, Florida. 


GEORGIA 


SprarruaL activities of the Presbyterians 
of Macon, as reported by the News: 


Members of the Westminster Club of the First 


Presbyterian Church will stage a ‘womanless 
wedding” at the Westminster Presbyterian 


Church on Jeff Davis street Friday evening. 
An appropriate oer poo has been 
ame. The Rev. Dr. W. R. Mackay, pastor, 
will render a solo, *“Yes Sir, That's My Baby.” 


ILLINOIS 


ContripuTION to criminology attributed 
to Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, health com- 
missioner of Chicago, by the Murray Ice- 
Cream Company in an advertisement: 


If there is one way of preventing crime it is to 
feed people and children ice-cream. 


Lrrerary judgment attributed to the Right 
Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, A.B., A.M., 
§.T.B., §.T.D., D.D., ELD. ordinary of 
the Methodist archdiocese of Chicago: 


Edgar A. Guest is the poet-laureate of God. 


Latest triumph of Law Enforcement in 
Winnetka, as revealed by a news-head in 
the Chicago Tribune: 


WINNETKA BANISHES BARBER 
POLES AND PAWNSHOP BALLS 


Deuiserations of the City Council of 
Chicago, as broadcasted to the nation over 
the wires of the Associated Press: 


After an amendment had been offered to compel 
cats and dogs to wear tail lights at night, the 
City Council voted down a resolution that 
would have required horses to be equipped 
with red tail lights at night. ‘“This is a serious 
matter,’" Alderman Donald McKinley, author 
of the resolution, declared heatedly. 


IOWA 
Curistian sport in the rising town of 


Shenandoah: 


Moses will be tried for first degree murder 
before the men's class of the First terian 
Church Sunday morning. An indictment for 
slaying an Egyptian will be drawn by Earl 
Ferguson, the teacher. Claude Porter, of 
Centerville, Democratic Senatorial nomince, 
will act as judge, and D. L. Wilson and C. R. 
Barnes, as att s. Class members will be 
jurors, providing they have not made up their 
mind as to Moses’ guilt from reading the story 
in the Bible. 


More of the same: 


Rules governing Iowa's first official hog-calling 
contest, a feature of the Iowa State Fair, were 
announced today. The selection of the champion 
hog-caller will be based on the point system 
of judging, a certain number of points being 
given for each of a half dozen different char- 
acteristics manifest in the contestant’s call. 
The rules provide: 

Thirty points on volume, loudness or carry- 
ing capacity of voice. Volume is necessary, the 
rules state, to reach the ears of hogs, especially 
if the wind is from the wrong direction. It also 
enables the neighbors to know one is at home 
and attending to his work. Twenty points is 
given on variety. A varied appeal is always 
more effective than a monotonous, unémterest- 
ing call. Variety in calling might be correlated 
with a variety of feed. Ten points will be 
allowed for charm or appeal to the hog, the 
rules stating that the hog-caller’s voice must 
have the ring of sincerity and honesty and that 
it must carry conviction to the porkers er the 
calling is not a success. Ten points cach will 
be given + originality, — a musical 
quality and the a ance an i 
sion of the caller hile in action. —. 


Yer more from Columbus Junction: 


The Rev. Loren Pecaut will cat his straw hat 
at a downtown intersection if he can't prove 
that the Bible is the Word of God. The test of 
the evangelist’s powers will be made Sunday 
at the union evangelist services in the Trinity 
Reformed Church. The audience will judge 
whether the Rev. Mr. Pecaut proves his con- 
tention, and should he fail the straw hat will 
be eaten at the corner of Ninth and Main 
streets at 10 a.m. Monday. 


KANSAS 


Wuat happens when a Kansas Kiwanian 
rolls his eyes heavenward and the Holy 
Spirit descends upon him, as brought to 
light in a recent issue of the Kiwanis 

gaxine: 

(To the tune of the “Old Oaken Bucket."”) 

How dear to my heart is my little ‘*K"* button, 

The little gold button I wear on my coat. 

It stands for the spirit of codperation, 

That little ‘‘K’’ button I wear on my coat. 


The little blue button, the white lettered 
button, 
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The gold circled button I wear on my coat. ESOT 
With pride do I wear it, with love do I cherish MINN 4 
That little ““K"’ button I wear on my coat. ConTRIBUTION to history by the Rey. Mr 
McNeil, of Red Wing, as reported by the | 
And so when the days of my life are completed : , : oe al 7 | 
And Gabriel transfers me to the Heavenly Club, Daily Republican of that pious burg: . 
May the last earthly sight that greets my Had jy been a Kiwanis Club ia the Ciyjj 
vision War days that great conflict would have 
Be the little gold button I wore on my coat. averted. a | 
The little blue button, the white lettered Cn 
button, : r 
The gold circled button we wear on our coats. From a learned reader of the Minneapolis 
May Heaven have harps with Kiwanis stamped Evening Journal: ( 
emblems A. N. Lee himself in thi 
For those who now wear the white “K"’ on nacularly in cenetmentien with the lage ; 
their coats! w Vou anfractuositics of the Minnesota primary law, i 
ILLIAM VOGEL, We should cogitate deeply, anterior to copious | 
Emporia, Kansas. expatiations at random. i 
then the nominating law of Minnesots C 
MASSACHUSETTS yo wnrg its excruciating spawn = Our suc- ‘ 
culent prairics, we are Obstinately conjoined E 
Cryptic news item in the North Adams with the most inarticulate dinosaurs that ever 0 
Fi tickled the political zsophagus of our rapidly 
Transcript: growing body politic But better fifty years of 
Practically all the Summer residences in or this Aurora Diaboli than a cycle of the innoc- 
about Williamstown are now opened for the ous desuetude of oo equilibrium. Rit 
season. The Summer residents, accompanied The indefeasible dangers of the Ma 
by their servants, come to town early each should be swallowed in silence, rather than to 
morning to do their shopping and then return indulge in reminiscent speculations as to the the 
to their respective homes, where they seem to indigestible vagaries of futurity. E 
remain in seclusion until the following The inscrutable excesses of the tariff should p 
morning. ' rag Taal tel exegesis = 0 
alacrity. t 
MICHIGAN — i ¢ Journal help to bring ° 
ADVERTISEMENT in the Jamestown Evening Rove: Sen : 
Journal; ' 
Opinion, if MISSISSIPPI : 
it is honest, is Eccuesiasticat advertisement in the Bolisw 
an unbiased D a 
expression of emocras. 
Experience. WE ARE REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE H 
Let those vu 
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AMERICANA 


Eleven Kansas City girls, every one of whom 
confidently expects to win the title of Miss 
Kansas City in the Journal-Pof beauty contest, 
and a trip to Atlantic or to try for the title 
of Miss America, paraded before the Rotary 
Club at its noon luncheon today in the Hotel 
Baltimore. The girls, each attired in a bathing 
suit, were introduced by Sam Carver. 


Civic-IMPROVEMENT news from St. Louis: 


gum-spitting contest for women and girls 
we held semanhay at Forest Park Highlands 


as a feature of the annual picnic given by the 
Thirty-Ninth Street Business and Improvement 
Association. The picnic was attended by 8,000 

. The struggle for superiority in the 
art of gum-spitting was ended after an hour 
of diligent effort on the part of all the entrants, 
when Mrs. Helen Hruby, of 3841 Folsom 
avenue, succeeded in putting the gum a distance 
of thirty feet, a or | so far as is known. 


NEBRASKA 


Rirvauistic suggestion by a prominent 
Man of Vision of Omaha, as reported by 


the Morning World-Herald: 


E. T. Rector, of the Fairmont Creamery Com- 
pany, has suggested to J. M. Gillan, secretary 
of de agricultural committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, that Nebraska take the lead 
among Middle-Western States in adopting milk 
as the baptismal fluid for christening boats, 
buildings, highways and bridges. This symbol 
would make Nebraska regarded as one of the 
foremost dairy States, he believes. 


NEW YORK 


Humorous note in the Monroe Legionnaire, 


published at Rochester: 


Thanks to divine guidance, the American 
Legion is as free of hypocrites as it is humanly 
possible to be. 


Specimen of sweet writing from one of 


Manhattan's eminent gazettes: 


Just the gentle little touch of a woman's hand. 
It enters into the great picture at the Yankee 
adium to-night. Those of us who have seen 
Billy Stribling box in this city and other places 
have always remarked that he has worn black 
satin religiously. It seemed to be his luck 
color, but lucky or not, he won't wear black 
to-night. Yesterday morning, carly, Ma Strib- 
ling went shop; ing and came back to her hotel 
with a big roll of baby blue satin under her 
arm. And then she sat down and, with deft 
hands, cut and fashioned a new pair of fighting 
trunks for her first-born. All day long she sat 
in the Hotel Cumberland stitching and hem- 
ming the new tights. She sang a little lullaby 
to herself as she sewed. And only she knows 
the picture she saw—but it was of her boy— 





her tot—in new baby blue tights, standing in 
the centre of that great mob. 

Her eyes filled as she saw in her mind's eye 
the crown being placed on the head of the 
Apollo she has given to Fistiana. And she 
sewed eageene » 

Just the gentle little touch of a woman's 
hand—a mother's! 


Circuar distributed in gaudy Manhattan: 


MARRIAGE BROKERS OFFICE 


GIRLS BOYS 
Pleasant and Surprising News! 


At last we have found means to remedy the 
great evil of America. In this country, where 
thousands of boys and girls come from all 
countries, it should have been easy to bring 
about good marriages, but the system was 


wrong. 

We have therefore organized this Central 
Marriage Bureau, where only respectable 
people may be registered. Information is free 
and if one cannot appear personally, he may 
write or telephone, explaining all difficulties. 
It is the duty of every respectable boy or girl, 
who wishes to make a good match, to register 
in this bureau. 

Such an office has never before existed in 
America, and it is the duty of parents to see that 
their children are registered here. Study care- 
fully this advertisement and you will see that 
this is one of the greatest accomplishments in 
America. Do not lose any time. Come to the 
office which is open every day from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.m. Friday until 4 p.m. It is closed Saturdays 
and holidays. 


Maraiace Broxer’s Orricz 
59 East 7th Street, N. Y. 
Between rst © 2nd Aves. 
Ground floor. 


Astuetic note in the 100% American 
Herald Tribune: 


Art is art, be it only that of three humble seals 
artistically and with perfect rhythm tossing a 
rubber ball from one nose to another. The 
writer, for instance, is a motion picture camera- 
man. On more than one occasion, timed by a 
split-second watch, he has revolved a camera 
crank at speeds of twelve, fourteen and sixteen 
pictures per second without a single false beat 
in five minutes’ consecutive turning. Yet my 
highbrow friends tell me there is no art in 
otography! 
paced E. J. Sxgavincton. 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


From the department entitled, ‘Voice of 
the People,’’ in the distinguished Daily 


News: 


Kindly give me space to enter my protest to an 
insult to the Jewish race. My indignation was 
aroused when I saw in one of the fish cases at 
the Battery Aquarium a long-nosed fish, and 
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beneath it read “‘Jew Fish,"’ and close by it was 
another fish described as a ‘Pork Fish.’ We 
Hebrews object to such an insult to our honored 
race and I feel it to be my duty to arouse the 
Jewish le of New York to protest to the 
directors of the aquarium and cause either the 
removal of those offensive signs or removal 
from office of the public servant who placed 
the signs on the fish cases. 
J. J. Bramioansrr. 


Editor's Note—The Daily News investigated 
this alleged condition and found that these two 
specimens are separated by eight tanks. They 
are at least fifty feet apart, and the distance 
between them is about one-third of the total 
footage on tanks on the ground floor. The Daily 
News feels certain no slight or insult is intended 
by those in charge of the aquarium. 


From a patriotic reader of the illustrious 
Graphic: 
If I had the power, I would give six months in 
jail and $1,000 fine to any one who did not 
display the stars and stripes outside his or her 
residence or business place on the Fourth of 


July. 
Joun Atrizrt. 


285 Bowery. 


Tae Rev. Walter D. Buchanan, A.B., 
A.M., D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church, as reported by 
the Times: 

I believe that any one who stands for atheism 


is punishable and deserves to be punished under 
the Constitution of these United States. 


Specimen of modern corporation adver- 
tising, from the World: 


THE SHRINE OF PATRIOTISM 


“No gilded dome swells from the lowly roof to catch 
the morning or evening beams, but the love and grati- 
tude of United America settle upon it in one eternal 
sunshine.”” 

Epwarp Everett. 


Not only America but all the world makes its 
pilgrimage to Mount Vernon, the home from 
which went the “‘intrepid warrior who knew 
no glory but his country’s good."’ At Mount 
Vernon can be seen the room in which Wash- 
ington died, and on the chair by the bed at the 
moment of his death lay the open Bible from 
which Mrs. Washington had been reading to 
him. 

This proves that the man we love and call Father 
looked to our Heavenly Father for guidance and 
wanted to bear His word to the last. 


Kwnicxersocxer Icke Company 


Tue net effects of moral endeavor in Man- 
hattan, as reported by the Associated 
Press: 


Col. Margaret Bevill, territorial director of the 


Salvation Army's social service, said that n% 


of the patients cared for in the Army's 
maternity homes during the past two year 
were “‘school girls of high or elementary 
grades, averaging 16 years of age." “To have 
an avetage of 16," she added, “‘means tha 
we must have an astounding number of girls 
who are becoming mothers y ben the 
of 11 and 1 - OF 397 girls now in the homes, 
169 were ared to be of school age.” 
“Twenty years ago,"’ the director i 
“our rescue homes were always filled with 
women of mature age. From whatever source 
we found these women, however, they 
with only a few exceptions, women who had 
deliberately chosen what has mistakenly been 
called ‘the easiest way.’ This is not the situg. 
tion today. Red-light districts have been 
largely done away with, and so have the 
saloons with back rooms, and, between the 
police and the activities of citizens’ com. 
mittees, we have practically climinated open 
prostitution on the streets. In spite of these 
reforms, the Salvation Army in this one terti- 
tory now has twice the number of 

homes that it operated in those lurid days of 
the past, and they are all filled to ca 

by whom? Not by professional, deliberate and 
conscious violators of the social code, alth 

we still work among that class, too—but 
school children, many of whom have been 
obliged to leave their desks in either the hi 
or elementary grades to go direct to our m 
stitutions for the ordeal of motherhood.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Specimen dithyrambs by F. E. Perkins, an 


eminent Tar Heel bard: 


There are fathers and mothers all over this land 
A-chewing and smoking as hard as they can, 
While children are scolded and pushed offt 


bed, 
All dirty and ragged and crying for bread. 


aa | thousand young men in our land day by 
ay 

Are puffing cigarettes and dying away, 

The | old snuff fair ladies will ip 
And spoil their great beauty by filling their lip. 


A father once said with his cyes full of teats: 
“I cannot quit chewing—lI've tried it for 


cars. 
While the dying young man says he sadly te 
grets 
That he ever did learn to smoke cigarettes. 


O snuffers and puffers, ye slaves of the weed, 
Will you now reach heaven? Is hope sure i» 
deed ? 
Are you snuffing now to the glory of God? 
—_ trav'ling the path our Saviour one 
2 


Incipent of life in the Piedmont, 4 


related by the Burlington correspon 
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ding outside, when he was at- 
a b we bandit, who shot him through 
the abdomen, robbed him and fled. Instead of 
admitting him to the local hospital, the 
authorities at Burlingtoo rushed him to 
Durham, forty miles away 19 an ambulance. 
He arrived there in great agony at 2 a.m. Dr. 
W. Cordice at once sewed up the wounds in 
‘is abdomen and intestines but Shelley died 
before morning. Dr. Cordice says that but for 
the loss of blood, and the shaking caused by 
the long, hurried ride, Shelley might have been 
saved. Burlia has the reputation of being 
a regular oie s0e- In passing through it 
one sees a sign bidding one a hearty Rotarian 
Welcome. 


From the want ad columns of the Wash- 


ington Star: 
CEMETERY SALESMEN, need five Ax, ex- 
perienced, with car, at once; extra large 
commissions. Live leads furnished. M. L. 
Phipps, 13 E. sth st., Charlotte, N. C. 15° 


OHIO 


Renwement of Law Enforcement by the 
Hon. Karl Pierce, municipal beach in- 
of Akron, as reported by the 


eland Plain Dealer: 


In the interests of common sense and public 
safety, I shall insist that bathers on beaches 
which come under my jurisdiction wear 
swimming suits that will permit freedom of 
movement in the water. If I catch anyone, male 
or female, wearing a bathing suit of such pro- 
portions and design as to invite exhaustion, 
cramps or drowning, thus making needless 
work for the life guards and undertakers, 
I shall cause him or her to be locked up for 
safe keeping and arraigned before Probate 
. Sl 


Judge L. usser for mental examination. 


Divorce news from New Philadelphia: 


Mrs. Ada Bair, 61, granted a divorce from her 
husband, Medill W. Bair, allowed his request 
that she give him the song books in their home 
so that he can sing at her funeral. She also con- 
sented to let him use the organ and offered to 
provide him with a musical instructor. 


OKLAHOMA 


Taz worship of God in McAlester, as 
described by the eminent Oklahoma City 


In order to illustrate his point of view that 
brid parties where prizes are given are as 
a violation of the law as a crap or poker 





OREGON 


Nore on the rapid spread of Big Ideas in 
the ~ ey as set forth by a Salem 
dispa 


Loganberry juice, served from a bathtub by a 
er girl, 2 le Earl Carroll of the famous New 
ork bathtub party, is to be Oregon's contribu- 
tion to the festivities marking the gathering of 
Lions at San Francisco in international conven- 
tion next week. The loganberry juice, 320 
ar merag of it, already has been shipped from 
alem. The stunt of the Oregon Lions, it is ex- 
Cee cl caesar 
in that the pretty girl will be we 
inthe aa for chat portion of her shoul- 
ders visible above the sides of the bathtub. 


News item from Portland: 


Red lights and churches don’t match, accordin 
to the Rev. Oswald Taylor, who has petitio 
the City Council to set aside a building code 
requirement that all exits in public balldiags 
be marked with red lights. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CoNnTRIBUTION to literary criticism by the 
Hon. J. I. Abernathy, in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin: 


The writer of poetry requires a suitable brain 
and sensitive nervous system in order to be 
keenly sensitive to all external influences. Per- 
sons with a natural talent for poctry and who 
especially love it, require a broad and warm 
sympathetic nature in order to portray the 
onl pry and love sentiments. — 
a writer 0 try must possess the capacity 
feeling, omit bane strong love for home and of 
the opposite sex. The latter trait is large in all 
of the great original writers, for this faculty 
assists creative efforts. 

The writer must not only be able to feel and 
portray these sentiments, but also to uce 
them upon paper. They are possessed of re- 
markable features, their hair generally is dark 
and fine, often inclined to curl. The skin is clear 
and white, the eyes dark and full, the forehead 
high and full, especially in the mid region and 
the top. The nose is of the Grecian type, the 
lips long and full, and the expression mild and 
kind. Look at the photograph of any great pest 
and sentimentalist and you will see the striking 
resemblance to the above description. 


Tue state of civilization in Uniontown: 


Wholesale arrests are anticipated in Union- 
town if Mayor R. D. Warman insists on 
ing anew charge which cropped out at a hear- 
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ing before him Tuesday morning. The crime 
was specified as ‘‘riding in an automobile with 
a man not her husband.”’ Under this indictment 
a well-known Uniontown woman, who pleaded 
that her name be omitted from the case, was 
arrested. The arresting officer claims that she 
was riding around with a man who he knew 
was not her husband. 


Society item from the Sunbury News: 


August Ebach, 37, a baker employed at 132 
North King street, Camden, is in the Cooper 
Hospital, suffering from gas poisoning, after an 
argument with his wife. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


MasTerty compromise with the Dar- 
winian heresy by the Right Rev. William 
T. Russell, D.D., LL.D., Catholic ordinary 
of the diocese of Charleston: 


It does look like an ape might have developed 
into a man, but we have no instance of it. 


VIRGINIA 


Extract from the official Assembly 
Schedule of the University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter: 


Wednesday—Dr. Robt. L. Ramsay: How to Be 
a Born Story-Writer. 


Preliminary to making the appointment of 
Mr. Mills’ successor, ten applicants were per. 
sonally interviewed at Beloit by Presiden 
Irving Maurer and the four members of the 
Alumni Committee; two meetings of the alumni 
were held, one in Chicago and the other jg 
Beloit; cight times members of the Committee 
gathered for serious discussion and collation 
of information of applicants. President Maurer 
made one 1000-mile and three 200-mile trips of 
investigation and interview, and various mem- 
bers of the Committee conducted campai 
of investigation, some traveling canal 
distances for information relating to special 
candidates; and 191 letters and twenty tele. 
grams were sent out from the President's office 
relative to the position. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Tue spread of American Kultur to thes 


benighted regions: 


A bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives of the Philippine Legislature 
to prohibit the teaching of the theory of evolu- 
tion in the public schools of the Islands. The 
measure was referred to a committee. An ex- 
planatory statement accompanying the bill 
said: “The Filipino people are Christians, and 
firmly believe the story of creation of man 
narrated in Holy Scripture.” 


IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM 
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Extension of the boons of malignant 
Americanism to the Motherland, as de- 
scribed by the eminent London Daily Mail: 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Sicn hanging in a Christian barber shop 





of Clarksburg: 
RULES FOR TODAY 
DO nothing that you would not like to be 


doing 
WHEN JESUS COMES 
GO to no place where you would not like to 


be found 
WHEN JESUS COMES 
SAY nothing that you would not like to be 


saying 
WHEN JESUS COMES 


WISCONSIN 


Note on the Higher Learning at Beloit 
College, from the Beloit Alumnus: 


Field day for coaches at Beloit College ended 
Monday, with Roy Bohler, formerly of Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash., as high 
point man. Seventy-two athletes competed to 
succeed Tommy E. Mills, who resigned carly 
in May to become assistant coach at Notre 
Dame. 

Twenty-two States, ranging East and West 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island to Cali- 
fornia and Washington, and North and South 
from Michigan and Minnesota to Texas, 
Georgia and Mississippi, were represented by 
the seventy-two applicants for the position. 


The bench of magistrates at Hastings has this 
week had to try a case which, carefully con- 
sidered, is of great importance to English sea- 
side towns and pleasure resorts, suffering as 
these now are from Continental competition. 
The case raised the question whether ice cream 
with a wafer or a biscuit might be supplied after 
10 P.M. on Saturday and 8 p.m on Sunday. The 
decision was that ice cream may not legally be 
supplied in these conditions and after 
hours. 

Who can wonder that crowds of people go 
to Continental resorts, where everything pos 
sible is done for their pleasure and convenience, 
while our own English coast towns are handi- 
capped by restrictions at every point? Besides 
this ban on ices, we have prohibitions on the 

urchase of chocolate after certain arbitrary 
lon and prohibitions on the purchase of cigat- 
ettes after a certain time, though for an hour or 
two hours later the Englishman is permitted to 
buy as much alcoholic refreshment as he likes. 
Even in the case of cigarettes there are now 
regulations by which the public within certain 
times must not buy them in a shop but may put 
money for them into a machine Cif there hap 

ns to be one within reach). The purchaser, 
rat may not ask for change in a shop im 
order to be able to put the exact amount 10 
machine. 
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PONTIFEX BABBITT 


BY NELS ANDERSON 


President,”’ he says, ‘‘I ask unanimous 

consent to print in the Record a com- 
munication in the nature of a petition 
from the Giles County Corn Growers’ 
Association, protesting against the morals 
of a mechanical age.’’ And then: 


Gres Stocum has the floor. ‘‘Mr. 


Senator Smoot: I would suggest that the Senator 
refer the matter to the Committee on Printing. 
I should like to add for the benefit of other 
Senators that yesterday the Record contained 
twenty-one columns of such material, and the 
total cost of printing it was $834.55. 

Senator Stocum: Does that mean that the 
Senator from Utah objects? 

Senator Smoor: I feel it my duty to object. 


Whereupon Senator Slocum, refusing to 
desert his constituents, and taking advan- 
tage of a time-honored right, proceeds to 
tead the memorial into the Record. Five 
minutes pass and Senator Smoot begins to 
squirm with impatience. Ten minutes pass 
and he looks worried, as well he may, for 
the valuable time of more than sixty 
learned Senators is being wasted. But the 
persistent Slocum reads on and fifteen 
minutes pass. Still he is only half finished 
Then Smoot yields, Slocum sits down 
smiling and the communication goes into 
the Record. 

What would the morning hour be in the 
United States Senate without a scene like 
that, with the cagle-cyed Smoot as the 
principal actor? For twenty years, as self- 
appointed censor of the Record, he has 
waged his war against this printing of 
slush. For twenty years he has been power- 
fully and assiduously on the job. How 
different this Smoot from the lamb-like 
novice who came to the Senate in 1903, 
and for two years thereafter was the butt 





of anti-Mormon virtue! He is still tall and 
soberly garbed, and still he wears the high 
poke collar that threatens to lacerate his 
throat should he turn his head quickly. 
He is still grave and unsmiling, and the 
years have dried him out and left him lean 
and gray. He is still as sparing of words 
as he ever was. But in his voice there is 
now a ring of authority. He is no longer 
lamb-like, no longer meek and timid. 
The uncertain, furtive air of a hunted man 
has been shuffled off, and in its stead has 
come the self-confident mien and manner 
of a master. 

Reed Smoot, Apostle of the Mormon 
Church, on his first appointment to the 
Senate was the object of a hurricane of 
protest. All the old pious rage against the 
Latter Day Saints flared up again, and 
Christian pastors and political opponents 
left no stone unturned in their zeal to oust 
him from office. But he stayed on, work- 
ing, and waiting. He said nothing, but 
sawed wood. Today, it is probable, he has 
more real power in his hands than any 
other man in Washington, not even ex- 
cepting Dr. Coolidge. He knows more 
about the actual workings of the govern- 
ment than any of his colleagues. In all 
national legislation, and especially when 
it relates to finance, he has become a 
dominating influence. No important bill 
dealing with revenue or expenditures can 
go on the books before he has left upon it 
the impress of his dour and suspicious 
personality. 

The exponent of a harsh and unyielding 
economy in government house-keeping, he 
is the son of a frugal, unimaginative race 
among whom thrift and hard work are the 
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chief virtues of this life and the only 
assurances of salvation in the life beyond. 
His father, a Mormon who crossed the 
plains with Brigham Young and the other 
pioneers, became one of the first mayors 
of Salt Lake City. He was its mayor when 
the United States Army came to destroy 
it, when the people fled to the mountains 
and left a few men behind to apply the 
suicidal torch. Later the elder Smoot be- 
came the leader of the region around 
Provo, where Reed was born in 1862. The 
brunt of pioneering had passed by then, 
and the Indians had ceased to trouble. 
But the Mormons were still having clashes 
with the Federal government over poly- 
gamy, and their struggle with the forces 
of Nature had only begun. 

The elder Smoot became the ecclesiastical 
head of the Provo region. He was a devout 
man and the Lord blessed him in his stock 
and store. He became the owner of woolen 
mills, and a merchant, and later a banker 
and real estate man. He was a worker and 
a praying man. In Zion he was the Stamm- 
vater of the royal dynasty of Smoot. Young 
Reed, while he never showed any startling 
ability, was from the beginning a patient 
worker. At the age of seventeen he gradu- 
ated from the Brigham Young Academy 
at Provo, now the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and his father gave him his choice 
of studying medicine, becoming a lawyer 
or going into business. He chose the last, 
and took a petty job in the Provo Woolen 
Mills. In Provo the story still floats about 
that on one of the walls he wrote: ‘‘I will 
yet be superintendent of these mills.’ He 
became superintendent. Forty years later 
while battling for raw wool in the Senate, 
he declared with no little pride: *‘I don’t 
care what happens to me financially. I 
know that I can go into a woolen mill, 
and I can run a woolen mill.”’ 

It was evident to the future Senator that 
a good business man ought to know some- 
thing about politics, just as now he in- 
sists that a politician ought to know 
something about business. A good business 
man ought to have a political party. So 


he subscribed to two New York news. 
papers, one Republican and the othe 
Democratic, and these he read religi 

for more than a year before making up his 
mind. He finally concluded that a business 
man could sleep with greater comfort ig 
the Republican bed. He then proceeded to 
put his house in order, and so carefully 
did he plan that no detail was missing 
when the call came. His first move was to 
step into his father’s shoes in business, 
Then he proceeded to don his father's 
ecclesiastical pants by following him jn 
the leadership of the Provo branch of the 
Mormon Church. Here he was so useful 
and efficient that he soon outstripped his 
father. Presently he was elected to the 
august Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 
He became a sort of Mormon cardinal. 
Getting so far at thirty-nine was no small 
achievement, but Smoot, the go-getter, 
was still out for more. He found that the 
financial affairs of the Church had dropped 
into a dreadful rut. For thirty years only 
dreamers had been at the helm. So he set 
himself to straightening out the tangles, 
and it was not long before he had com 
pleted the job. Out of gratitude his brethren 
in authority, finding Utah in need ofa 
Senator, saw to it that he received the 
appointment. 


II 


For a Mormon to be sent to the Senate at 
that time was akin to being nominated for 
martyrdom, and it was in this spirit that 
he took the call. The halo he won in the 
struggle he still wears out in Utah. The 
fruits still drop at his feet. But he entered 
the Senate a very humble man. His ambi- 
tion was to learn what all Senators aft 
supposed to know and what a Republican 
Senator is expected to do. He came in like 
an office boy in a big firm. He sat at the 
feet of those great and good men, Lodge, 
Penrose, Aldrich and Platt. They found 
him an apt pupil, safe, sober and steady. 
They recognized that he was a lion for 
efficiency, a tiger for economy and a 

for detail. But for a number of years he 
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PONTIFEX 


foundered. He was like an untrained man 
at the mechanic's bench, not knowing just 
how to take hold of the tools. He was put 
to carrying water for the players and lent 
occasional aid in rubbing down the stars. 
Sometimes he would try to get the floor, 
but he was slow of speech and gauche. The 
opposition Senators razzed him and the 
newspapers kidded him. The Mormon 
haters still glared at him, eager for a 
chance to undo him. 

But all that is now past. Today he is on 
top. The public no longer thinks of him 
as Smoot the Mormon. He has become 
somebody. A word from him gets more 

attention than an hour of the best 
eloquence found in the two chambers on 
the hill. He is chairman of the Finance 
Committee, ranking member and virtually 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the watch dog of the Treasury, 
a militant proponent of economy in gov- 
ernment, and one of the chief financial ad- 
visors to the President. Eloquence in the 
Senate is becoming a lost art, a sort of 
vestigial hangover from the Daniel Webster 
days. Government is more and more a 
matter of patient grinding in committee 
rooms—and here Smoot excels. In these 
committee rooms laws are made, mutilated 
or killed; appointments are made, deals 
ate made, and men are made. In them there 
is no playing to the galleries, no beating 
of tom-toms. Work is the chief thing— 
and Smoot is the most untiring worker in 
all Washington. 

Yet he is also conspicuous for other 
reasons. For example, for his romantic, 
almost voluptuous guardianship of wool, 
for his veneration for the sugar beet, and 
for his dogged attempts to inject what he 
regards as efficiency into the administra- 
tion of the government. His adoration of 
wool scarcely needs explaining. All the 
time he was an owner of woolen mills a 
bloody war was being waged between the 
cattle and sheep interests in Utah. In spite 
of the trusty rifles of Mormon cowboys, 
Mormon sheep-herders overran the hills 
of Zion—and the change was surely not 
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unwelcome to the operators of woolen 
mills. His relation to sugar is hardly more 
subtle. He is loyal to sugar for sentimental 
as well as for material reasons. It was beet 
sugar stock that saved the Mormon Church 
financially. The first beet sugar mill west 
of the Mississippi his father imported from 
Germany. By this precedent the whole 
surrounding region was committed.to beet 
growing. He is loyal first to beet sugar, 
and then to any sugar produced in the 
continental United States. But all the talk 
about his being the defender of the Sugar 
Trust sounds foolish when one remembers 
that the beet sugar people and the cane 
sugar people stand opposed in two warring 
camps. They never unite save to keep out 
raw sugars imported from the islands. 

The nearest we have to an actual Sugar 
Trust in this country is the combination 
of sugar refiners along the Atlantic sea- 
board. They import and refine raw sugar. 
On this raw sugar they want a low tariff, 
and Smoot always stands in their way. 
Often he has been accused of having vast 
holdings in sugar stocks. One time, when 
the charge was made in the Senate, he 
offered to sell all the stock he owned, 440 
shares, to Senator LaFollette for $10 a 
share. Long ago he sold his share in the 
family woolen mills. 

Official Washington thus has no bone 
to pick with him because of his devotion 
to sheep and sugar. In the very nature of 
things every Senator is the bosom of 
Abraham for some pet product of his home 
State. But in his unrelenting determination 
to make of the government an efficient 
machine he is forever measuring swords 
with his colleagues. With his objective 
they have no quarrel; they all admit the 
need of efficiency and economy. But with 
Smoot as the champion of the cause and 
with his arrogant individualistic methods 
of accomplishing his ends they do quarrel. 
In so far as he has made his drive a per- 
sonal responsibility he has made himself 
as popular on Capitol Hill as a hangman. 

There is in Washington an institution 
known as the United States Bureau of 
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Efficiency. It is a Smoot creation, pure and 
simple. He conceived it, and when it was 
established one of his armor-bearers was 
placed in charge of it. What the bureau 
was delegated to do officially Smoot had 
been doing as an individual for years. It 
is on the lookout for clock-watchers, it 
devises short cuts in work, it tells depart- 
ment heads how to sell old typewriters for 
a better price or recommends that three 
rooms be used where four are used now. 
The bureau is the official censor of official 
Washington, and were it not for the power- 
ful protecting arm of Smoot it would soon 
be torn to pieces. 

It is argued that it now duplicates in 
many respects the work of the Bureau of 
the Budget, but the latter is not a Smoot 
tool, and hence he refuses to yield to it. 
Before even the Bureau of Efficiency was 
born Smoot was his own watchman on 
the tower. When vacancies occurred at 
strategic positions in the older bureaux 
and commissions he pulled wires to have 
men or women of his choosing appointed. 
If he could appoint Mormons, as when he 
put ex-Governor Spry of Utah in the Land 
Bureau, so much the better. But the big 
thing was not whether they were Mor- 
mons but whether they were loyal to 
Smoot. Only recently, in spite of all the 
opposition that could be mustered, he pre- 
vailed on the strong, silent man in the 
White House to appoint a woman of his 
selection to the Civil Service Commission. 
Thus, by planting a loyal person here and 
another one there, he has built around 
himself a perfect fact-finding and gossip- 
gathering machine. The Bureau of Effi- 
ciency gears perfectly into this private 
organization. By means of his network of 
lines and cross-lines he is in touch with 
the workings of the most obscure units of 
the national headquarters. Like a spider 
in a web he sits at the center. This is 

wer. 

All of it was honestly acquired. He grew 
up in the stern and sobering shadows of 
the Wasatch Range and in the society of 
toil lovers. The Mormons are the super- 


Puritans of American culture. To them the 
earth is only a place to prepare for Heaven, 
and Heaven is simply a place of eternal 
order. Life on earth must be a thing of 
serious effort, a sort of tuning up for the 
life beyond. To them there is no virtue like 
keeping one’s lamp trimmed, and no joy 
in this life or the next that does not come 
from work. Thus Smoot instinctively 
busies himself with keeping the national 
house in order. 

Other Senators work at the etermal 
problem of reélection, and need to turn to 
one another for aid and comfort. Smoot, 
who can stay as long as he wants, has 
been free to turn his attention to other 
things. It has never been necessary for 
him to exchange favors. He doesn’t have 
to court his voters by inserting their com- 
munications in the Record. He never goes 
on baby-kissing or hand-shaking tours, 
He is never found at teas, nor does he 
address women’s clubs or graduating 
classes. He never invades the White House 
on social calls. He is sure of his job. 


Ill 


True to his clerical background, he be 
lieves in the sanctity of authority and in 
fidelity to leadership. There must be 
leaders and followers, and it is the business 
of the followers to follow. There are two 
classes of followers, the common folks and 
the subordinate leaders. When harmony 
prevails between followers and leaders one 
always knows what is going to happen 
next. Such a perfect relationship maintains 
itself between Smoot and his constituency. 
He always gets from them what is his due 
as their faithful leader. They constitute 
his flock, politically and ecclesiastically. 

At the lower end of Provo, in an area of 
the city no longer inhabited by the best 
people, stands a monument to the loyalty 
of these sheep. This is the Smoot family 
home, which has stood vacant for yeats, 
with the windows boarded and the grass 
growing tall in the yards. The native 
accept it unquestioningly as the sign of 4 
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sacrifice. They believe that during all the 
that Brother Smoot has been in 
Washington serving them he has been 
denying himself the comforts of home.He 
has never sought to disillusion them. 
When he spoke at Provo in the last Presi- 
dential campaign he even gave them a 
tle reminder. He was forced to move 
very near the light to read some documents 
from which he was quoting. ‘Fellow 
citizens,"” he said, ‘‘you will pardon me, 
I am sure. I have nearly ruined my eyes 
working for the good people of Utah.”’ 
(Applause. | 

Having this view of loyalty and believ- 
ing in the divinity of the American govern- 
ment, it is natural for him to regard its 
management as a solemn and even re- 
ligious business. He takes his senatorship 
no less seriously than he does his apostle- 
ship. In both réles he brings to bear the 
same habits of mind. In his orthodox 
fidelity to the one he is no more immovable 
than in his orthodox fidelity to the other. 
For his theological loyalty he has been 
persecuted, but for his senatorial loyalty 
to party and the status quo the Babbitt 
press has never ceased to extol him. To 
show how much both these réles are one, 
it is needful only to recall how, during 
the strained days of April, 1917, while the 
Senate was deliberating on war, he halted 
the proceedings long enough to make what 
he termed “‘this simple but earnest appeal: 
God bless and approve the action to be 
taken by the Senate this day. Our Father, 
preserve our government and hasten the 
day when liberty will be enjoyed by ail 
the peoples of the earth.”” Saints and 
Gentiles rejoiced at his piety, and the day 
will come when loyal Utah will cast this 
ptayer in bronze and chisel it in stone. 
Smoot has never had reason to doubt his 
home folks. He holds them in the palm of 
his hand. 

More than once, to be sure, he has been 
accused of failing to codperate with his 
Party in the Senate, but that charge has 
always had reference to petty details and 
usually to personal relations between him- 





self and other men. On the main issues he 
has never left the shadow of the party 
standard. He is reported to have looked 
very, very frightened and worried during 
the investigation of the Navy oil leases, 
but he did not run amok. He voted to seat 
Lorimer, of the corrupt Illinois machine. 
He upheld Newberry of Michigan. He 
voted to retain in the party the turbulent 
Brookhart because he thought it was 
wiser to keep bad boys at home where they 
could be disciplined than to permit them 
to run hog wild around the country. 
When the matter of punishing LaFollette 
for leading a third party came up he was 
four-square for discipline. He said: ‘“We 
should have taken this step fifteen years 
ago, when LaFollette first kicked over 
the traces. The party would have been 
better off.’’ 

In Utah Smoot is considered a great 
statistician and the most able economist 
in Washington, with the possible excep- 
tion of Andy Mellon. They remember 
with pride how he once talked against 
time for thirty-three hours, and didn’t 
have to read any poetry or tell any funny 
stories: he talked only facts. Smoot, in 
truth, is so much the statistician that he 
has almost ceased to be a human being. 
His devotion to numbers has converted 
him into an adding-machine. He never 
smiles; he is devoid of humor. They say 
he loves children, as do all Mormons, but 
if he loves adults he never shows it. His 
apostolic face never lights up except when 
he goes into the parks to feed the birds. 
Here for the moment he becomes a man of 
flesh and blood, but even this diversion 
he indulges in solitude. He burns the mid- 
night oil over columns and percentages, 
over deficits and surpluses, always and 
ever with one end in view: to prove his 
side right and the other wrong. He is a 
Republican statistician. 

When he confronts a good debater in the 
Senate he is a sorry spectacle. At repartee 
he is a failure; the words clog in his throat 
or he flies into a rage that anyone should 
impeach his word. But give him his own 
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weapons, his charts and curves, and the 
tide of battle comes his way. When he 
turns on the enemy with: ‘‘Let us take the 
facts; not windjamming, but the facts,” 
it is rarely that he is beaten. But it is hard 
to qualify him as a political economist. 
If protecting large incomes and rushing 
to the defense of vested interests is suf- 
ficient to justify such a rating his reputa- 
tion is secure. Unfortunately for his Utah 
admirers, scientists are not rated that way. 
The /aissez faire political economy, alas, is 
rapidly passing from the world. It is only 
found in the most antiquated universities. 
But even the most ardent Jaissez faire 
economists would not accept Smoot. He 
leans so far toward the let-it-alone phi- 
losophy that he becomes the champion of 
an almost theological laissez faire. Things 
are as they should be by divine arrange- 
ment. Providence will see to it that every- 
thing stays on the track, and the world 
isn't going to go haywire. Man must not 
throw monkey-wrenches into the ma- 
chinery. With this naive philosophy 
Smoot would solve all the social and 
economic problems of the world. He 
would tell the crook to be honest, the un- 
employed to go to work, and all people 
to practice clean living, prayer, and 
loyalty to their leaders. 

No one has ever heard the chairman of 
the Finance Committee raise his apostolic 
voice in the interest of what is called 
humanity. He never thinks of people in 
the concrete. He is above and beyond the 
groveling masses. The mines in his own 
State are veritable mantraps. Most mines 
in the West are bad, but nowhere can a 
worker get leaded, gassed, crushed, or 
poisoned with arsenic or copper water 
more readily than in Utah. Yet let a 
Senator try to start an investigation of 
mining conditions out there, and at once 
Smoot finds his voice—the same voice 
that is heard when sugar probes and other 
such villainies are suggested. The uplifters 
never go to him for favors, nor have they 
ever sent him any bouquets. 

Alarmists point to the possibility that 
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Apostle Smoot may one day become the 
President of his Church, and so begin to 
speak directly and familiarly to Gog. 
According to precedent, when the head of 
the Church dies the senior Apostle ip 
point of service takes his place. Heber J. 
Grant, the present head of the Church, is 
an old man, but hale. Rudger Clawson, the 
president of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles, is next in line. He too is old, but 
also hale. Both these men must die before 
Smoot can be elevated to the dizzy splen. 
dors of the presidency, which will make 
him God's personal representative on 
earth. The alarmi:ts fear for the rest of us 
if he should one day hold in one hand the 
keys to the Everlasting Kingdom, and in 
the other the keys to the Committee on 
Finance. The Lord would then whisper to 
Brother Reed and Brother Reed would 
whisper to Brother Calvin. But I don't 
believe there is any cause for real alarm. 
Smoot, as Apostle, would not get any dis- 
turbing revelations. His head doesn't 
work that way. He knows that we already 
have the kind of government that God 
wants, that the Constitution is an inspired 
document, and that the Heavens are most 
tranquil when the Republicans are in the 
saddle. The Heavens are most tranquil thea 
because he, Smoot, holds a front seat oa 
the band-wagon. He would be very loath 
to uproot anything or change anything. 
His God likes to sit tight. 

Thus, if he were President of the Mormon 
Church his habits of life and manner of 
thinking would be altered very little. He 
would plod on as usual, gathering the 
right brand of stand-pat Republican sta 
tistics and piling them high in his encyclo 
pedic mind. He might become mor 
austere and his vote would probably 
change to a benediction, but nothing else 
would happen. He has been too long in 
the game to get the voices mixed. He 
knows the still small voice of the Holy 
Spirit, but he also knows the still small 
voice in the White House. Both are at- 
thoritative and they never contradict each 
other. Smoot would never confuse them. 
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A VERMONT FAMILY 


BY ROSE C. FELD 


to a little farmhouse in Vermont to 
spend my holidays. I go for a month 
at a time, in the Spring, when the house 
is free of other boarders. The members of 
the household no longer look upon me 
merely as a source of income; I am now a 
ying friend. I eat in the kitchen with the 
family, I help prepare the meals, and when 
neighbors come to visit, I sit around and 
join in the conversation. 

Here is a family that can probably trace 
its descent to the Mayflower, though I have 
never heard its members do it, which, of 
course, is a point in their favor. They have 
a fine old name and their neighbors have 
fine old names. All the people of the neigh- 
borhood are the descendants of America’s 
oldest stock. I shall call my friends the 
Sumners, though that is not their name. 
But the one they actually bear is just as 


F: several years I have been going up 


The Sumners make their living selling 
milk to the village five miles from their 
farm. They own about thirty head of cat- 
tle and several hundred acres of land, and 
ate considered one of the prosperous fam- 
ilies of the countryside. Their farmhouse 
is over a hundred years old, and it was 
built by men inspired by the permanence 
of the surrounding hills. Downstairs is a 
large kitchen where the family cooks, eats 
and sits in the kerosene-lit hours when 
chores are done. It is a most friendly place, 
the friendliest room in the house. On the 
same floor are three bedrooms and a parlor. 
Upstairs there are three more bedrooms 
and a huge attic, called by the Sumners 
the shed-chamber. Here you will find the 
usual rubbish of a family that has lived in 








the same house for scores of years—old 
trunks, old bedsteads, a spinning-wheel 
not yet acquired by an antique dealer, a 
tool-chest, and a tool-table covered with 
bits of harness, farm machinery, scales and 
the hundred and one other things con- 
nected with farms and stables. Here, too, 
you will find cartons of crackers, cases of 
breakfast food for the boarders, canned 
fruit, and piles of newspapers. These things 
fill part of the huge chamber and give it 
an air of confusion that is not uninterest- 
ing. I like to visit it when I come to the 
house; it is unlike anything to which a 
person who has always lived in the city 
is accustomed. But I do not like going 
up there when I leave, for reasons which 
will appear. 

Four generations live in this house to- 
day. First there is Grammy Sumner. She 
has a bedroom downstairs. In a second 
bedroom on her floor sleeps the hired girl, 
a lass of sixteen. John Sumner and his wife, 
son and daughter-in-law to Grammy, sleep 
in one of the rooms upstairs. In the room 
next to them sleep John, Jr., his wife, 
and their two children. The third bedroom 
on the second floor is occupied by the two 
hired men. This arrangement holds for the 
Winter months, when the family is undis- 
turbed by boarders. Every May, however, 
a general exodus takes place; the house is 
prepared for its Summer occupants. By the 
time I arrive, the hired men have already 
been moved into the shed-chamber. Their 
bedroom becomes mine. In one dark un- 
ventilated corner of the huge attic, for 
that is what it is, stands their double bed, 
a bureau and a chair, and on all three are 
scattered in careless disarray the intimacies 
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of their private life. When they need any- 
thing, they light a lamp, for never does a 
ray of light penetrate to their bedside. 

The rest of the family continues to live 
in the hermetically sealed rooms of the 
bitter Winter months a few weeks longer. 
Then, to make room for boarders, John 
Sumner and his wife move into the shed- 
chamber. Their new headquarters are in 
the corner opposite the hired men’s. An old 
bed is put up for them, most of their be- 
longings are piled into one of the dis- 
carded chests that stand empty during the 
Winter, and the rest are hung on pegs on 
the wall. A calico curtain, strung along 
two sides of their corner, shuts them off 
from the view of the hired men. They have 
a little attic window. John Jr. and his 
family are the last to come to the attic, 
for Spring in Vermont is still cold and the 
large draughty shed-chamber is a bit dan- 
gerous for the two children, a boy of 
seven and a girl of six. John Jr. and his 
wife take a corner at the farther end of 
the room and share a window with the 
tool-chest. Calico curtains give them the 
same kind of doubtful privacy enjoyed by 
the older Sumners. Behind these curtains 
in a big bed sleep John Jr. and his wife. 
Close to them, in a little cot, sleeps their 
little girl. In the center of the shed- 
chamber, up against the chimney piece 
where it is nice and warm, a bed is made 
up for the boy, and near that another for 
the hired girl. Grammy is the only one 
who keeps her room throughout the year. 
The house is now ready for its Summer 
occupants. 

Often of a morning I am waked by the 
alarm clock that goes off at four-thirty 
and startles the sleeping household into 
activity. Only a thin wall and a badly 
hinged door separate me from the shed- 
chamber and I can hear the morning sounds 
therein. John Sumner is the first to rise. 
His gruff voice calls out to the hired men 
to bestir themselves. He has but to put 
out his hand beyond the calico curtain to 
shake them. One hears clearly the sounds 
of rising, the unsuppressed yawns, the 


frank throat clearings, the stretchings, and 
other measures of physical relief. Calieg 
curtains deprive but one sense of its func. 
tion. A few minutes later the family ig 
heard downstairs and the shed-chamber ig 
left to the two sleeping children, the em 
disheveled beds and the closeness and den. 
sity natural to a room that has been over. 
crowded with people whose clothes and 
bodies reek of hard labor in fields and 
barns. 

I also hear them at night after they haye 
gone up to bed. Sometimes their laughter 
makes me feel very lonely as I lie within 
the conscious privacy of my own room, 
There is much bantering, an easy give and 
take, and free discussion of their habits 
and inclinations. This is the real parlor of 
these people, the place where they relax 
and talk of the things that fill their minds 
during the long working day. For about 
half an hour this continues. Then some- 
body drops off and a light snore brings 
out a giggle. Soon many and various snores 
fill the room. 


II 


John Jr. has been to an agricultural college 
for two years and the farm for the first time 
is feeling the hand of an expert. He has 
introduced several kinds of fertilizer into 
the soil, he has learned how to watch his 
cows and keep them free of germs, and he 
has bought some fine new farm machinery. 
But the house, aside from the installation 
of a telephone, is pretty much as it was ia 
his grandfather's day. It is lit by kerosene 
lamps. It has no plumbing of any sort. The 
little outhouse still stands near the wood- 
shed, only a step or two across from the 
kitchen. 

Saturday evenings a washtub is filled on 
the floor before the wood stove. While the 
seven-year-old boy is kept religiously in 
the barn, the little girl, thin and pale and 
undernourished, is bathed. The boy is thea 
called in for his turn, and the little gitl 
and I are sent out of the room. Before the 
children are taken up to bed, each gets 
dose of physic. This seems to be the 
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routine in all this section of the country. 
It is not strange that they need it. Even 
the children eat fried potatoes and meat 
for breakfast, dinner and supper. The older 
members of the family take their weekly 
baths in their rooms. One by one they 
ascend the stairs with a pitcher of water 
taken from the stove reservoir. That is the 
way I take my baths when I am there, and 
if it is done often enough, keeping clean 
js not an impossibility. But when tradi- 
tion rules that the rite be performed but 
once a week, it is small wonder that the 
odors of the stable are often present at the 
dinner table. Especially is this true when 
the hired men sit down, for bathing is a 
more complicated problem for them. They 
have no calico curtains. The lake, a short 
distance from the house, is considered only 
a somewhat foppish amusement for the 
Summer boarders. 

The women folk use water more often. 
A dance, a grange meeting, or a church 
social calls for special effort. I have often 
gone to dances with the Sumners. Because 
there is no one to stay at home with the 
children, they are brought along. The 
hired girl and the hired men, it should be 
remembered, are of the same social class 
as the farmer and his wife, and the dance 
calls to all with equal insistence. When 
the fiddler tunes up, the children are passed 
to those who remain seated on the benches 
along the wall, be they grandmothers who 
are not dancing, or a friend, like myself, 
who has not yet mastered the intricacies 
of the figures. Often have I held a sleeping 
child, a year old, sometimes less, whose 
young head bobbed uncomfortably in arms 
unaccustomed to such service. The sound 
of the fiddling, the call of figures, the 
thythm of beating feet must bring strange 
dreams to these youngsters. Yet one never 
thinks of berating their parents. Certainly 
men and women who rise at dawn and 
work until nightfall can occasionally dis- 
tegard the orthodox tenets of good hygiene 
and child training. The day after a dance 
is a dour one in the household, for whether 
One goes to bed at eight at night or at 





one in the morning, the alarm clock rings 
at four-thirty. 

Outside of an occasional dance, minstrel 
show, fiddling bee or grange meeting, the 
Sumners have little recreation. When I was 
last with them, their phonograph, a re- 
cently acquired possession, was droning 
out “The Death of Floyd Collins’’ and 
“The Burning of the Shenandoah.” I had 
to search my memory to recall both events, 
but to the Sumners they will live forever, 
or at least until some reckless boarder man- 
ages to drop the records. If I am not mis- 
taken, however, they are of the unbreak- 
able kind. The Sumners will keep them 
just as they keep their bookcase full of old 
yellow-backs by Laura Jean Libbey and 
Horatio Alger. Many a night the kerosene 
lamp has shed its rays over the pages of 
these volumes. In New England tradition 
dies hard. Books and kerosene lamps they 
must have. Well, here they are. I found a 
copy of the Arabian Nights with an in- 
scription to one of the Sumner boys written 
by a Sunday-school teacher. But neither 
the boy nor any other member of his 
family had ever looked into the book. 

After supper, when the wood-box has 
been filled, the horses put to bed, the cattle 
watered, and the other chores of the day 
completed, the men, if they are not too 
tired, open the daily Boston paper that 
comes to the farm. The weather report is 
the first thing they read, the comic strip 
the second. As a rule, John Sumner reads 
both aloud with gruff comment or deep- 
throated guffaw. He appreciates the kindly 
humors of Cicero Sapp and Mutt and Jeff. 
If you make the mistake of being over- 
attentive to him, he will search his mind 
for your pleasure and produce as precious 
gems the doings of these American heroes 
the week before or the month before. The 
Sumners all have a highly retentive mem- 
ory and can store up unimportant details 
to a degree that is staggering. Without 
memory tests, without courses in Pelman- 
ism, they can tell you anything you want 
to know that has ever come within the 
circle of their experience. 
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With the women folks, this memory 
shows its excellence in the matter of court- 
ships, marriages and births. Mention the 
name of a neighbor casually, and at once 
you will be swamped with an avalanche 
of personal facts, many of which have been 
gleaned through the general indoor sport 
of listening in over the party wire. The 
things that are told are rather devastating 
to the idea that New England morality is 
synonymous with strict observance of the 
Ten Commandments and especially of the 
Seventh. Invariably the announcement of 
a marriage is met with the question, *‘Was 
she obliged to?’’ and almost invariably the 
answer is “‘Yes.’’ Not that this answer 
makes any difference in the social standing 
of those members of the community who 
have fallen by the wayside, as it were. 
The Sumners and their neighbors have an 
understanding of human nature that is 
astoundingly akin to that found among 
the farming folk in France and Germany. 
True, they are not quite as frank and out- 
spoken in their actual speech but you can 
never mistake their meaning. Sometimes 
first babies are five-month babies or three- 
month babies. But no one questions the 
ways of Providence. 

Nor does the girl always succeed in 
bringing her swain to the altar. Some- 
times he balks, and even argues that he is 


not the only one on whom the responsi. 
bility can be hung. If he has six hundred 
dollars he can usually get out of it. Thar 
seems to be the standard price for a settle. 
ment. If he hasn't the money, he marries 
the girl and they live as happily afterward 
as do most of the other couples of the 
region, many of whom were tied up in the 
same way. Six hundred dollars is a sum 
not to be sneezed at in that community, 
and a girl is considered no fool when she 
has acquired so much money instead of g 
husband. The Sumners, piilars of society 
as they are, have not escaped. They, too, 
at one time had to borrow money from 
the bank to pay for a mid-Summer night's 
madness. 

Yet it has not darkened their days. It 
is part of the business of living. They 
answer to no one for their feelings, their 
habits, their manners. Their standards are 
their own. They go to church when they 
please and most often they do not please. 
Once or twice I have been dragged along 
to prayer-meeting by the good wife of 
John, not because she thought my soul 
needed saving, but because she knew I 
would increase the congregation by twenty 
per cent. Their personal habits and manners 
are not beautiful, but they are certainly 
practical. They eat with their knives and 
swab their plates. But they are reasonably 
happy, and no one among them dares to 
tell them to change, 
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BY RICHARD G. de ROCHEMONT 


nen the New York Daily News 
\W sprang into being, in June, 1919, 
there was considerable speculation 
and no little scorn in newspaper offices 
throughout the country. Many editors 
predicted that the new paper, which was 
half the usual size and broke not a few of 
the other conventions of American news- 
paper production, would disappear in two 
months. Others saw alarming possibilities 
in the very brazenness of the new creation, 
knowing its promoters to be hard-boiled 
and successful publishers, After a time 
reports drifted in of the paper's gains in 
circulation and advertising, and converts 
began to speak of the small-sized picture 
daily as the newspaper of the future. 
Rumors that journals long established were 
soon to be reduced to tabloid size passed 
freely. Every new publication would be 
tabloid, it was said. The little papers could 
be sold at a low price, and yet meet ex- 
penses with the money received from circu- 
lation alone. All their revenue from adver- 
tising would be clear profit. The tradition- 
ally imperturbable Fourth Estate began to 
get excited. Now seven years have passed, 
and the subject is still full of interest to 
newspaper workers. The first tabloid has 
succeeded, and in greater measure than 
even its sponsors dreamed. Other tabloids 
have entered the field, in cities much 
unlike New York. What has been their 
success? What is their future? 

At the beginning of this year fifteen 
daily tabloids were being published in the 
United States, and many weekly and bi- 
weekly papers in the smaller towns had 
adopted the tabloid form. The daily tab- 
loids all have the same size. Without ex- 





ception, their width is about twelve inches 
and their depth sixteen to eighteen inches. 
From four to six columns, of about 200 
agate lines in length, take the place of the 
normal eight-column page. 

They are of two distinct orders. There 
are those which attempt to present princi- 
pally news, and a smaller number which 
feature pictures. Into the first class fall the 
unfortunate papers of the Cornelius Van- 
derbilt string: the defunct Miami Tb, the 
suspended San Francisco Illustrated Daily 
Herald, and the Los Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News, which was recently sold by 
court order. The Scripps-Howard tabloids 
in Washington and Baltimore are of the 
same type, as is the tabloid morning 
edition of the Louisville Herald-Post. The 
Philadelphia Sun, a recent addition to the 
Curtis stable, features news and pictures 
about equally, but is not sensational. St. 
Petersburg, Fla., supports a daily tabloid, 
the News, a popular advertising medium 
for the subdividers but otherwise rather 
neutral and colorless. The second group 
includes such stimulating publications as 
the New York Daily News, Mr. Hearst's 
New York Mirror and Boston Advertiser, 
and Bernarr Macfadden's New York Graphic 
and Philadelphia News. The Buffalo Star 
tries assiduously to be startling, but rarely 
maintains the sensational pitch beyond its 
first page. 

The news tabloid originated in New 
York City in 1891, when two attempts 
were made to operate a compact daily 
paper providing predigested news for the 
hurried reader. Colonel John A. Cockerill, 
early in that year, brought out the Morning 
Advertiser, with four pages of four columns 
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each, and proclaimed it to be ‘“The Ideal 
Paper for Busy People."’ It was an imme- 
diate failure. On February 1 the late Frank 
A. Munsey brought out the Star, which he 
had acquired a short time before, in a new 
tabloid form under the name of the Daily 
Continent. TheContinent carried aconsiderable 
amount of advertising, and received a great 
deal of favorable comment at the time, but, 
like the Morning Advertiser, it was not a com- 
mercial success. Munsey discontinued its 
publication on June 30 of the same year, 
and did not experiment further with tab- 
loid journalism. 

The genealogy of the picture tabloid 
goes no farther back than 1903, when Lord 
Northcliffe began to experiment with little 
papers in London. In America the arche- 
typal tabloid is the New York News, which 
at present has a cliéntéle of over a million 
patrons. All the other papers of the same 
class have been brought out in an attempt 
to duplicate the success of its owners, Col. 
R. R. McCormick and J. M. Patterson, of 
the Chicago Tribune, who first proved con- 
clusively that only a sharp lowering of the 
IQ of a newspaper was necessary to make 
it attractive to a hitherto unexploited por- 
tion of the great metropolitan rank and 
file. These gentlemen, operating the Tribune 
with unbounded energy and great success, 
visited London after the war, and were 
greatly impressed by the tabloids of that 
city, and notably by the London Mirror. So 
plans were made to start a similar enter- 
prise in New York. Two considerations 
prompted the launching of the venture in 
New York rather than in Chicago. In the 
first place, the Eastern city’s population is 
by far the more cosmopolitan, and was 
therefore thought to be more susceptible 
to the benefits about to be offered it. In the 
second, it was feared that in case the News 
should not prove successful, its failure 
would reflect on the Tribune, if both papers 
were published in Chicago. 

The original intention had been to make 
the News an evening paper, since the old- 
time yellow journals had been most suc- 
cessful in the afternoon field. But a careful 
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survey of the situation showed a changj 
trend toward the morning papers, and the 
new paper was established as one of them, 
In June, 1919, the first issue went on the 
streets. Its popularity was immediate. } 
was backed by plenty of moncy, but as the 
event proved, less than $250,000 was needed 
to start it on its way, and it began to yield 
enormous profits after a little more than, 
year. Bull-dog editions, dated as of the 
next day and put on the street as soon as 
the afternoon papers’ sale slowed down, 
helped to swell the circulation. At present, 
it is estimated that the sale of these bull- 
dog editions constitutes at least 30% of the 
total circulation. The close of 1923 saw the 
News, after a little more than three years, 
with a daily sale of 633,578 copies, with 
569,381 on Sunday. During the following 
year these totals rose to 786,398 and 807,279, 
respectively. The daily circulation for 1925 
went over a million, while the Sunday edi- 
tion reached 1,122,065. 


II 


In a recent issue of the weekly magazine 
published by the Chicago Tribune organiza- 
tion, Mr. William H. Field, general man- 
ager of the News, related in detail the 
history of the paper, with particular em 
phasis on the benefits Moronia has te 
ceived at its hands. Two of these boons 
are its red-hot pictures of great news 
events and its inspiring prize contest 
In the matter of the news pictures Mr. 
Field is somewhat romantic, for they 
were printed years ago by many very 
conservative papers, including even the 
Boston Transcript. Rhapsodizing over the 
contests, he argues feelingly that ‘‘no one 
can deny that they bring a bit of sunshine 
into otherwise dull lives."’ As many #% 
two million replies have been received ina 
single contest, he says. 

The tabloids that have arisen in the wax? 
of the News have all shown steady, but 
much slower growth. They at once ado 
the principal features of the News, and have 
continued to copy them almost exactly. 
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The habitual tabloid reader knows just 
where to find them, no matter what paper 
he happens to pick up. Diagrams, with the 
arrow showing the way the slayer fled or 
the suicide fell; strips of pictures, not too 
cleverly faked by the “‘art’’ department to 
“tell the story’’; dismal cartoons, making 
absolutely no sense except to a constant 
reader, for they all tell continued stories; 
beauty, fashion, household and health 
hints; the stimulating and philanthropic 

ize contests; the Voice of the People, the 
Inquiring Photographer, the advice to the 
moron smitten with the tender emotion, 
the sporting department, the editorial page 
or half-page, and the daily instalment of a 
novel dealing with the difficulties of a gay 
but moral stenographer in eluding the 
lubricous embraces of her wealthy em- 
ployer—all these things are in every one 
of them. 

The pictures, of course, are the very 
backbone of the tabloid. Editors differ as to 
what gives a picture appeal, some declar- 
ing for sex interest, some for news value, 
and others for a vague “‘human’”’ interest. 
In all truth, it does not seem to matter 
greatly, so long as there is some attack 
upon a simple emotion. The true tabloid 
reader will gape at any picture, whether it 
means anything or not. The front page, 
except for a headline in 96-point Gothic, is 
entirely given up to pictures, as the two 
center pages also often are. The latter are 
known as the double truck, and are usually 
turned over for editing to a caption writer 
with an alleged knack of composing puns 
and nifties agreeable to the lightweight 
teader. News, with the exception of a few 
featured stories, is cut down to a point 
where it often becomes unintelligible. The 
whole concoction is spiced with half- 
column portraits of undistinguished and 
unbeautiful persons. But in the News it- 
self, the news matter is often very compe- 
tently handled. 

The other party in tabloid journalism, 
cleaving to the pure and the dull, has not 
fared as well as its more sensational com- 
Petitors. Its papers have shown gains in 





advertising and circulation, but in no in- 
stance more than might have been expected 
from any newspaper, regardless of its 
format, which had contentedly steered a 
middle and uneventful course. These more 
saintly tabloids employ many ancient 
dodges to lure circulation, and as the cost 
of producing them is less than that of a 
full-size paper, the majority of them have 
kept above water. The exception is pro- 
vided by the Vanderbilt chain. Its collapse 
came in the early months of this year. The 
Los Angeles paper had begun to sag in 
1925, and in April of this year, according 
to Mr. Vanderbilt himself, it had a circula- 
tion of only 95,000, almost 120,000 less 
than that two years before. The Miami 
and San Francisco papers also lost heavily 
in circulation in the same period of time. 
Late in April the news of the young pub- 
lisher’s difficulties was broadcast. Vander- 
bilt had been heavily in debt for some time, 
having borrowed over a million dollars 
from his father, in addition to using the 
capital subscribed by some 5,000 stock- 
holders. Beside the three tabloids, the 
organization maintained the Vanderbil: 
Farmer, an inspirational agricultural weekly 
issued with the Miami paper for the edifi- 
cation of the Florida crackers, the Vander- 
bilt Weekly, an innocuous Sunday supple- 
ment, and the C-V Photo Syndicate of Los 
Angeles. When the creditors set account- 
ants on the books their report was discour- 
aging, but young Vanderbilt made it known 
that another $300,000 would set the busi- 
ness firmly on its feet. When this was not 
forthcoming, either from Vanderbilt, Sen- 
ior, or from the coffers of other financiers, 
the San Francisco paper was put up for 
sale, and suspended shortly. The Los 
Angeles tabloid went into a receivership 
and the Sunday edition of the Miami 
paper was done away with. 

The circulation of the Vanderbilt tab- 
loids was greater than that of many other 
dailies paying good dividends, but they 
were unable to get the advertising revenue 
necessary to keep them solvent. A brief 
glance at comparative advertising rates 
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shows the situation. The New York News 
has a rate of $1.30 a line, but even during 
the boom times in Miami Vanderbilt's Tad 
got only nine cents. The idea of a conserva- 
tive tabloid paper is persistent, however. 
Shortly after the Vanderbilt débacle, an- 
nouncement was made of a new tabloid to 
be published in New York. The policy of 
the paper, it is said, will be to follow the 
methods of the New York Times. The sup- 
port of Bernard Baruch and his millions 
has been secured for the enterprise, it is 
reported. 

The West Coast of Florida is represented 
in the tabloid field by the St. Petersburg 
News, with a circulation of 23,800. Its first 
edition, issued on March 6, 1925, consisted 
of thirty-two pages of syndicate mats, wire 
news and features, real estate ‘‘readers’’ 
and “*good-will"’ copy, and paid advertise- 
ments. One year later it got out a special 
anniversary edition of 232 pages of exactly 
the same breath-taking material. The News 
is published by Frank Fortune Pulver, an 
eminent realtor and formerly mayor of St. 
Petersburg, who is also the sponsoring 
genius of ‘‘Pass-a-Grille, Florida’s Most 
Beautiful Mile.’ The more direct concerns 
of the paper are left to Major Alfred Bird- 
sall, the assistant publisher, who was for- 
merly associated with Vanderbilt. It has 
apparently succeeded in enticing away some 
of the circulation of the Times and Inde- 
pendent, the competing full-size papers of 
the town. 

The Scripps-Howard tabloids, started 
with less hullabaloo than the Vanderbilt 
chain, seem to be on a sound basis and are 
doing fairly well. The Washington News, 
established in 1921 and credited with an 
average circulation of 53,508 for 1925, is a 
readable sheet and one of the best of its 
kind. It seems to avoid the idiocy of most 
of the little papers, and carries a few fea- 
tures suitable to the adult mind. A dramatic 
department, conducted by Leonard Hall, 
apparently does not come under the imme- 
diate control of the business office. The 
paper's comparative sanity may account 
for its relatively small circulation among 








the men who control the destinies of the 
Republic. The Baltimore Post, started jn 
November, 1922, has increased its circulg. 
tion from 77,555 to 87,322, during the past 
year. The population of Baltimore js 
800,000, so a gain of 10,000 is not incop. 
siderable. The paper itself is not impressive, 
Sporting news is given preferred space, 
The syndicate features, mostly furnished 
by the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
are devoid of character. 

The morning edition of the Louisyill 
Herald-Post is in tabloid form, but since it 
has the Associated Press service it contains 
more and better national news than most 
papers of its kind. Since the change in 
make-up, in 1925, it has made considerable 
gains in circulation. As Louisville is nota 
cosmopolitan city, by any means, this 
increase tends to disprove the theory that 
a tabloid can only succeed among recent 
immigrants or their children. It is evident, 
however, that cities with a large alien 
population have supported the new jour 
nals most liberally. The publisher of the 
Herald-Post, Roy B. Brown, attempts to 
provide the same sort of entertainment and 
instruction as the enterprising metropoli- 
tan tenement sheets. 

The Curtis tabloid, the Philadelphia Sun, 
arose as the North American sank into the 
oblivion of consolidation with the Public 
Ledger. It is not quite of the gutter variety, 
but is as dull as might be expected. On the 
other hand, Bernarr Macfadden’s Philadel 
phia tabloid, the Daily News, supplies eff- 
ciently the steam that the Curtis paper docs 
not furnish. As both of these papers aft 
quite new, neither having been in existence 
much more than a year, it is impossible at 
this writing to obtain verified circulation 
figures. Unofficial reports indicate that the 
Daily News, which follows closely the pol 
icies of the New York Mirror and Graphit 
is showing the more rapid growth. With 
the possible exception of the Buffalo Sta, 
published by the Courier organization for 
the past two years, the papers modeled 
after the New York News have done better 
than the more restrained group. 
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In New York the News thrives mightily, as 
has been noted. The Mirror, established by 
Hearst in 1924 to meet the demands of the 
class that finds the Evening Journal too 
scholarly for its taste, has made good prog- 
ress in circulation, but it has not succeeded 
in gaining the support of advertisers as 
well as the News. The Mirror was officially 
credited with 218,431 daily readers in 1925, 
and claimed an even greater number. Mac- 
fadden’s Graphic, also established in 1924, 
claims a circulation of over 300,000, but 
was officially rated as having 100,000 at 
the close of 1925. It is useless to attempt to 
analyze the policy, ethics, or intelligence 
of these papers. As soon as they have seem- 
ingly settled to a monotony of barbarous 
fustian, some new feat of perverted journal- 
ism, such as the handling of the Chapman 
execution by the Graphic, sends them crash- 
ing to a lower depth. Chapman was shown 
in a full-page embrace with an inamorata— 
asynthetic picture palpably constructed by 
the paper’s “‘art’’ department—and love 
letters questionably his were exhibited in 
fulsome display. 

Hearst's first tabloid venture, the Boston 
Advertiser, has been reasonably successful. 
The Advertiser had been struggling along as 
a commercial paper for many years, until 
Hearst purchased it to secure the Associated 
Press franchise, which had been hitherto 
denied him in Boston. At the beginning of 
1917 the paper was submerged. The next 
Move was the purchase of the Boston 
Record, and the appearance of the Advertiser 
in tabloid form from the press-room of the 
Record. The culmination of the manceuvre, 
i 1920, gave Boston a picture tabloid in 

of two conservative dailies. Edited 
first from the old Record rooms in Washing- 
ton street, under the somewhat erratic but 
nevertheless competent guidance of T. V. 
Ranck, the Advertiser has now been closely 
combined with the evening American and is 
in charge of one of the assistant managing 
editors of that great journal. At the expira- 
tion of Ranck’s term, Wayne Randall, a 


former New York tabloid news-editor, 
took charge of the paper, inaugurating a 
series of prize contests which sent the circu- 
lation up rapidly. It reached over 150,000 
in 1925. At the same time, however, Ran- 
dall changed the policy of the paper in an 
attempt to cater to a hypothetical Boston 
Puritanism, and removed many of the fea- 
tures that had held some of its readers. As 
a result, when the stimulation of the con- 
tests was removed, it suffered losses. 

During Randall's régime a large staff of 
reporters was employed. When he departed 
the staff was cut 75%, and John J. Fitzpat- 
rick, of the American, began to edit the 
paper with a staff principally composed of 
rewrite men and photographers. Circula- 
tion began to pick up as the paper laid 
more and more stress on pictures and fea- 
tures, paying little attention to news. At 
present the circulation is about 130,000. 
The Advertiser has built up a fair trade in 
its bull-dog editions, sold during the eve- 
ning. Since the time the New York Maérror 
was barred from Canada, the Advertiser has 
been issuing a Canadian edition of about 
30,000 copies. This edition contains the 
absolute minimum of news, and consists 
almost entirely of pictures, comic strips 
and ready-made features. Its interest is not 
that of a newspaper, but as a daily gloom 
chaser it has a brisk sale. 

Strangely enough, the foreign language 
press has in its ranks a paper that is with- 
out doubt the most intelligent and attrac- 
tive of the entire tabloid group. The Cor- 
riere d’ America, an Italian daily published 
in New York, has picked up, since its estab- 
lishment in 1922, 2 circulation of 56,186 in 
the larger cities of the Atlantic coast. As 
its chief purpose is to present news of Italy 
rather than local news, it is impossible to 
judge the paper by the same standards that 
must apply to the tabloids written in 
English and near-English. Yet it is appar- 
ent that the Corriere presents its foreign 
news intelligently, has sane editorials, and 
consistently uses news pictures of merit. 
Luigi Barzini, the editor, has in a few 
years raised it to the second or third rank 
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among the Italian dailies of the country, 
but by methods quite different from those 
of the American tabloid journalist. 

The future of the tabloid press in America 
is a matter of dispute. It has been predicted 
recently by Carr V. Van Anda, of the New 
York Times, that in a few years all the 
daily newspapers will be forced to adopt 
the tabloid form. Undoubtedly the increase 
in the cost of newsprint and the conven- 
ience of the new size in production and dis- 
tribution point to its further proliferation. 
But many advertisers do not believe that 
it affords sufficient room on its pages for 
effective display advertising, and say that 
they thus find its space more expensive than 
the results justify. Careless make-up and 
slipshod printing have been deterrents to 
profitable advertising accounts in many 
cases. 

The news tabloids, as differentiated from 
the picture variety, have done but indiffer- 
ently well. Their gains have been slow, and 
the public has shown no great enthusiasm 
for the benefits of the new size. It is doubt- 
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ful if it makes any great difference to the | 
average reader whether his paper is 
or compact in his pocket, or whether jt | 
obscures the view of his neighbor in the | 
street-car more or less. The curious dullness 

of these tabloids has reduced them to the 

dead level of the greater part of the Ameri. 

can press. Neither do they make any appeal | 
to the more ingenious newspaper mind 
The story of the old-timer who quit his | 
reporter's job on a tabloid ‘‘to go back to 
newspaper work’’ is typical. No aspiring 
reporter cares to work on a paper which 
allows no space for presenting a colorful, 
reasonably complete story. When given 
a free choice, such men head for the full- 
size papers. Thus the tabloids, in the 
main, are staffed by old hands in a state of 
disillusionment, beginners who are glad to 
get any sort of job, and a few smart boys 
and girls who have mastered the trick of 
writing cheap slush. If these are to be the 
journalists of the future little can be ex- 
pected from the tabloids in the nature of 
sound newspaper work. 
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THE VIOLIN 
By Joun Reprieip 


az historical development of the bowed 

instruments of the orchestra has been 
recounted in great detail again and again. 
But the reasons for the successive changes 
in them, and what has been gained there- 
by, if anything, have been much less fre- 
quently considered. This is as might have 
been expected, for chroniclers are more 
numerous than writers on the philosophy 
of history. To enumerate the changes that 
have been made in the bow instruments 
isa much easier task than to estimate the 
value of those changes. Why the violin 
and its cousins have assumed their present 
forms, whether those forms are the best 
possible, and whether further changes 
can be advantageously made in them— 
these are questions which can be answered 
only in the light of a thorough compre- 
hension of the essential nature of the in- 
struments and of the methods by which 
they accomplish the results they are de- 
signed to produce. And any understanding 
whatever of their action is enormously 
difficult. 

Of all musical instruments, indeed, the 
bowed are, with the sole exception of the 
human voice, the most indirect and com- 
plicated in their method of tone produc- 
tion. In the brass instruments, of which 
the horn may be taken as a type, the pro- 
duction of tone is comparatively straight- 
forward and simple. The lips of the player 
are $0 compressed and stretched as to allow 
ait to escape into the instrument only in a 
series of puffs. These puffs travel from the 
mouthpiece of the horn to the bell and 
eater the atmosphere in which we live 
immersed, producing a succession of pulsa- 





tions which the ear interprets as sound 
This process is easy to understand. In the 
reed instruments, of which the clarinet is 
an example, a reed flutters back and forth 
between the air cavity of the mouth and 
that of the instrument, likewise compel- 
ling the air to escape in puffs. This, again, 
is easy to understand. But now consider 
the process by which the violin produces 
its atmospheric pulsations. A rosined bow 
is drawn across a taut string, pulling it 
away from its position of straightness be- 
tween bridge and nut. When the string 
has been drawn so far that its pull against 
the bow is greater than the rosin can 
withstand it escapes from the hold of the 
bow and flies back toward its original 
position. Whether it goes the entire way 
to that position, or stops short of it, or 
goes beyond it, is, I believe, not yet 
definitely known. It must be remembered 
that the bow is all the time seeking again 
to lay hold of the string and stop its re- 
treat. When the bow does again finally 
get hold of the string, the little drama 
begins all over again. It is evident to my 
mind that the bow, because of its constant 
clutching at the string, does not permit it 
to recede quite to its position of rest; 
although this latter is not the orthodox 
view. But it is certain that neither the 
progress nor the recession of the string is 
atauniform rate;its rate of motion varies 
continuously. That this is the case is 
shown very clearly and conclusively by 
photographs of the sound the string 
makes. 

But if an understanding of the string’s 
motion is not easy, that of the bridge is 
difficult indeed. Is the bridge pulled back 
and forth in its own plane by the action 
of the string, does it jump up and down on 
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the belly of the violin, or does it move 
forward toward the neck and backward 
toward the tail-piece? All these questions 
are in dispute and entirely unsettled. So 
far as the vertical motion is concerned, it 
is known that the right foot of the bridge 
is less free to move than the left. The 
view most generally accepted seems to be 
that the right foot is approximately 
stationary while the left foot pounds up 
and down on the belly like a hammer, but 
without ever entirely leaving it. To me 
this view appears incomplete at least, if 
not fantastic. I am convinced that the 
amount of motion communicated to the 
atmosphere by the motion of the bridge 
toward and from the neck is greatly under- 
estimated. The effect of a mute on the 
tone of a violin would tend to indicate 
to any reflective mind that the bridge is 
pretty nearly the whole show. Yet only a 
few students of the subject seem to have 
grasped the tremendous importance of 
the forward and backward motion of the 
bridge. 

It is generally believed that by far the 
major portion of the string’s motion is 
communicated to the atmosphere by way 
of the belly. I am willing to concede that 
the portion so communicated is large; but 
the effect of the mute, like a troublesome 
ghost, will not permit me entire accept- 
ance of the conventional view. But, be 
the amount greater or smaller, it is obvious 
that whatever motion the belly has it 
must receive through the two feet of the 
bridge. And Savart has shown con- 
clusively, by clamping first one foot of the 
bridge and then the other, that the motion 
received from the right foot is small in- 
deed. This is, of course, due to its prox- 
imity to the sound-post, which serves to 
damp its motion almost completely. 

With the sound-post we arrive at ‘‘the 
soul’’ of the violin, as the French call it. 
But whether /'éme is a beneficent spirit 
or an evil one does not so easily appear. 
The removal of the sound-post does, 
indeed, greatly impair the tone of the 
instrument; but this proves only that it 
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serves some useful purpose. What that py. 
pose is, and whether it might not be much 
better served by some other means, is nop 
at all established thereby. It is 
assumed, rather hastily it would seem, 
that the function of the sound-post is tg 
communicate motion to the back of the 
violin, but this view I can't share. The 
principal duty of the sound-post is up. 
doubtedly its most obvious one—and jt, 
most overlooked: to enable the back tp 
assume part of the downward pressure of 
the bridge upon the belly. This downward 
pressure varies considerably for different 
instruments and with different strings, but 
is usually somewhere in the neighborhood 
of fifteen pounds—too much to be borne 
continuously by the belly alone. The sound- 
post transfers part of this pressure to the 
violin’s back. But wouldn't some othe 
form of support permit greater freedom of 
motion by the right foot of the bridge? 
Wouldn't a treble-bar, for instance, pro 
vide adequate belly support and still allow 
as great freedom of motion to the right 
foot as the bass-bar now allows to the left 
—or even greater? Or wouldn't some other 
type of strut between belly and back give 
better results? Or, again, shouldn't the 
ribs be tied together for the belly to rest 
upon like a roof, and the belly bear the 
whole pressure without other assistance 
except possibly some additional thicken- 
ing? The problem is essentially one for an 
engineer, not for a musician. This much, 
however, is approximately certain: what 
ever method of belly support will permit 
the greatest freedom of motion to the two 
feet of the bridge will give the most sati 
factory tone. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the strings 
are tied indirectly to the ribs of the violin 
through the neck at one end and through 
the tail-piece and button at the other, and 
that a small portion of the string’s motion 
is therefore contributed to the atmosphere 
by way of the ribs. This fact is usually 
overlooked, and its significance entirely 
missed. 

It will have been noted that the influent 
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of the varnish, that subject so dear to the 
heart of the violin connoisseur, has not 
been enlarged upon. This is for the reason 
that the vast accumulation of doctrine 
about the tonal importance of the varnish 
is largely unadulterated superstition. So 
far as I am aware no one advocates the 
varnishing of the inside of the violin; yet 
whatever tonal reason exists for varnish- 
ing the outside calls with equal force for 
a similar treatment of the inside. 
With all these matters of fundamental 
ce regarding the manner in which 
the violin essentially behaves still in 
doubt, with the precise function of each 
of its constituent parts as yet unknown, 
how can any sober-minded person not en- 
tirely devoid of fiddle knowledge assert 
that the violin has reached a state of per- 
fection? To do so is arrant nonsense. Have 
all the steps by which the bow instru- 
ments have reached their present status 
been taken in the wisest possible direction, 
and has the last step been taken? No one 
has enough positive knowledge on the 
subject to warrant our becoming disturbed 
for a single moment by any man’s answers 
to these questions, be he an ‘‘authority”’ 
or not. Any expression of opinion on the 
matter is a statement of faith pure and 
simple, and not of knowledge actually 
possessed. My confession of faith with 
fespect to the violin runs counter to the 
one conventionally accepted: I believe the 
violin, together with the rest of the bow 
instruments, can be improved; and that 
materially. 

Let us note some of the defects in it 
that are persistently ignored by those to 
whom Cremona is the holy city. In the 
first place, the tone of the violin is in- 
excusably weak. When twenty-four first 
violins are necessary to balance one first 
flute, one first oboe, and one first clarinet, 
something is wrong. A musical instru- 
ment is a machine for producing periodic 
pulsations in the atmosphere. Its efficiency 
is measured by the degree of success with 
which it accomplishes this end. No method 
i§ at present known of determining what 
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portion of the bowing energy in violin 
playing is actually communicated to the 
atmosphere to produce pulsations, but the 
fraction is probably small. But it is also 
more than likely that the efficiency of all 
bowed instruments can be materially in- 
creased. If anyone thinks their tone 
quality would necessarily be impaired by 
increasing their volume, let him listen 
to the playing of a string quartette ampli- 
fied by present day improved methods 
almost to the sonority of a concert band. 
So far from losing in quality, the tone 
gains if anything. 

And the violin possesses wolf-tones— 
notes so objectionable both in quality and 
volume that they would be considered 
inexcusable if found in the voice of a 
first-rate singer. The wolf is due to the 
fact that the machine, for some reason, 
almost completely fails of its purpose so 
far as the production of a particular note, 
or notes, is concerned. The failure is, of 
course, due to defective structure, of 
which three varieties are already known: 
faulty placement of the sound-post, faulty 
construction or position of the bass-bar, 
and faulty graduation of the belly’s thick- 
ness. That a wolf may be caused in each of 
these three ways is shown by the fact that 
it has been removed by treatment in each 
direction. 

A third fault of the violin is that the 
open tones differ from the stopped ones, 
both in quality and volume, to such an 
extent that the evenness of the scale is 
seriously impaired. The cause of the dis- 
crepancy is not far to seck; for stopped 
notes the string is terminated by the soft 
finger-end, while for open notes it is ter- 
minated by the hard nut. The result is 
that the open notes are much more reso- 
nant and brilliant in quality than the 
stopped. Of course this discrepancy can 
be more or less concealed by avoiding the 
use of open notes; but it would vanish 
entirely if either the nut were soft like the 
finger-end, or the finger-ends were hard 
like the nut. 

All these defects of the violin can be 
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remedied; but, as I have said, they present 
problems for the engineer, not for the 
musician. Put a violin in the hands of an 
able engineer—one capable of designing 
a suspension bridge—furnish him with a 
moderate amount of fundamental informa- 


tion about sound, tell him to improve the 
instrument, and in a year or so he will 
turn out such an instrument as Stradivariys 
dreamed of all his life but never succeeded 
in building. If this be blasphemy, make the 
most of it! 


Cookery 


VICTUALRY AMONG THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA GERMANS 


By BLanp JOHANESON 


ENNSYLVANIA has three eastern counties, 

Berks, Lehigh and Lancaster, which 
for a hundred and fifty years have been 
celebrated for their cooks and respected 
for their digestions. The ad-writers with 
their add-water-and-serve cuisine have not 
seduced them. The dietitian’s charts of 
calories and diagrams of the human pan- 
creas wrestling a steak have neither inter- 
ested nor impressed them. The Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, whose proud tradition is 
that every infant comes into the world 
equipped with a cast-iron stomach, have 
obstinately preserved the individuality of 
their cookery. 

Strangers have been too ready to label 
that cookery poisonous. They have visited 
some hospitable farm and left with 
dyspepsia, denouncing the butter and the 
seasoning, when the sin was not the cook's 
but their own. They simply overate. The 
food was so fondly prepared, so succulent 
and distinguished, that they lost their 
heads and forgot the polite art of knowing 
when to stop. The native does not eat so 
frivolously. He has been schooled. He 
knows the dangers. The very babes are 
apprenticed with crusts soaked in ketchup. 
Without this training, the tourists natu- 
rally find the diet exhausting. Their first 
meals progress into pains. Blinded by the 
ensuing bellyaches they cast a noble 
cuisine into disrepute. 

Schnitz und Knepp is probably the most 
misunderstood of the local delicacies. A 
poetic alliance of ham, slices of dried apple 


and puff dumpling, the dish is far prettier 
than its name. The dumplings, studded 
with the Schnitz, are dropped into the 
caldron with the boiling ham and steamed, 
The very mention of Schnitz und Knepp will 
send the novice into agonies of heart-burn, 
But if tenderly prepared there is no dish ig 
the Pennsylvania répertoire more alluring 
or less suicidal. No responsibility is ming 
if you are introduced to it by a cook who 
has taken the cover off the pot and spied 
upon the dumpling steaming. A dumpling 
is shy at its boldest, and if surprised és 
fragrante delitto with apple Schnitz and 
boiled ham, it will be hopelessly de 
pressed. The privacy of the rite should be 
sacred for at least twenty-five minutes. 
When the apples are home-dried and the 
ham home-cured, Schnitz und Knepp is a 
seductive as whipped cream. 

Sauerkraut is another homely delicacy 
which the Pennsylvania Dutch properly 
respect. Their version of it is unlike the 
German, which is watery, and the Hu- 
garian, which is creamy. It is closely te 
lated to a meat and vegetable stew, andis 
usually attended by potatoes, mashed and 
whipped with cream and butter. The 
kraut first must be thoroughly soured t 
a rich gold color—none of your pallid 
canned stuff, redolent of immaturity. Then 
it must simmer for three hours with fresh 
pork—chops, or tenderloin, or other parts 
that are decently edible. No odds and ends 
of questionable stewing meat. Nor aft 
flavorless and rubber-skinned doggies evet 
admitted to the kraut kettle. 

The homely doggie itself assumes if 
Pennsylvania many more ethereal forms. 
It appears as blood pudding and as a tich 
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smoked sausage. But its most exquisite 
jon is in the juicy, fragrant zep- 
in called Lebanon bolony, a farm-made 
dainty as unlike the delicatessen Wur# as 
Lebanon itself is unlike Sixth avenue. 
Such tidbits are not designed as labor- 
saving substitutes for cooked meals. They 
are on the table as running accompani- 
ments and appetite stimulators through- 
out, so that the guest may suspend his en- 
gagement with the ginger-flavored roast 
to buttress his lagging appetite with a 
slice of sausage or a peach pickled in 
brandy. These teasers in the old days were 
supplemented by the prodding of the 
housewife herself. She did not sit down at 
table, but stalked around it, waving a 
birch-tree branch to drive away the flies 
and goading her flock to the consumption 
of more and more food. It was this rooting 
of the hostess that made the old-time 
Pennsylvania meal assume the proportions 
of a soporific feast. There were so many 
dishes and so much of each dish, and her 
ambition to have everything consumed 
was merciless. Throwing away was sinful. 
Worse, warming over was both lazy and 
low. Tomorrow there must be more. 
When I was still a baby I was privileged 
to participate in these revels. An old 
family friend staged them frequently. She 
was a very rich old woman, but got up at 
four-thirty every morning to cook for 
three servants. There in her massive wal- 
nut dining hall, with the life-size portraits 
of quail and fish and the soup tureen which 
General Washington left when he whipped 
the Hessians, the gorges were staged. Tots 
$0 tiny that their little rears had to be 
jacked up from the chairs with histories 
of Berks county and bound volumes of 
Schweffelbrenner’s Weekly, would drop off 
like drugged flies, to be lugged to the 
kitchen and revived with rhubarb. Finally 
little Carlie, from Womelsdorf, his eyes 
bulging, was left alone to negotiate the 
souse. Souse is an ambrosial form of pigs’ 
feet. The little cloven pats are boiled, 
then daintily fileted and jellied into an 
aspic of the fat-skimmed broth. Comple- 
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mented by a hard-boiled egg pickled in 
vinegared beet juice, chilled and turned 
out of its round-bellied mold, the lure of 
souse is irresistible. 

Scrapple, a butchering-time corruption 
of ‘‘scraps,"’ has been appropriated by 
Philadelphia, and labelled Philadelphia 
scrapple. But what a lean, corn-mealy, 
pepperless slab of melancholy mush mas- 
querades under that noble name! And how 
it cries for ketchup, Worcestershire sauce 
or whatever palate-jogger you will. Scrap- 
ple in Berks county is luscious, dark, and 
as dignified as black marble. It groans for 
no alien condiment or foreign frying fat. 
It fries itself, and the seasoning was done 
by an artist when it was made. 

Hassenpfeffer has been transfigured by 
the Pennsylvania Germans into a heavenly 
dainty, Pfannehase, literally, panned hare. 
They use none of the vinegar or souring 
condiments which commonly are em- 
ployed to cut the grease and wildness of 
the rabbit-meat. They take out most of 
the fat. Then the hare is panned or fricas- 
seed and is as dainty as chicken. Pfannehase 
is rabbit, tender, rich and succulent, with 
its subtle flavor unadulterated and un- 
disguised. 

The Bucks county housewives look upon 
salads as grass, and unfit for consumption. 
They make two concessions, however, in 
the cases of dandelion and spring lettuce. 
These are not to be eaten green, after the 
vulgar fashion of rabbits. They must be 
scalded with a sauce of crisp bacon bits 
creamed with pepper and a dash of vinegar. 
Assaulted by this rich dressing, scalding 
hot, the leaves wilt into limp green strings. 
Delicious, but how your modern dietitian 
would writhe! 

This ruthless richness is a basic char- 
acteristic of the Pennsylvania cuisine. The 
pastry devised in the local spirit is won- 
derful. Spitzel is made of a noodle-like 
batter, boiled and seasoned with brown 
butter. Fasnachts are hot sugary dough- 
nuts, yellow with egg. Eggs, too, form 
the magnificent glazing over a sheet of 
Lebkuchen, a luscious coffee-cake. And 
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enter into shoo-fly pic! This is a molasses 
cake, baked in a conventional pie crust. 
There are two components of the filling, 
the cake and the crumbs. Both are so rich 
that when the thing emerges from the 
oven the cake part has degenerated into a 
half-inch of seductive gum and goo, and 
the crumbs of the flour and butter have 
invaded and fastened themselves upon the 
syrupy territory of the cake. Shoo-fly pic 
is not a delicacy for ascetics. 

The dainties of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
are limitless. There is Pfefferkraut at every 
meal. And Schmierkése, an almost liquid 
cheese, excellent with apple butter. There 
are pancakes of raw potatoes and lace-like 
molasses wafers, gummy as tar. There is 
dried corn, full of sugar and sun, which is 
rehydrated by an all-night soaking until 
it transcends the glorious, fresh original. 
There are dozens of curious delicacies 
which only generations of single-minded 
devotion to the kitchen could have 
evolved. This devotion is one of the last 
of their primeval peculiarities that the 
Pennsylvania German women have re- 
tained. They have abandoned the Men- 
nonite black for store clothes and the 
traditional market-wagon for a Ford. But 
cooking has survived as their mission, and 
some of them are still full of zeal. 

Not far from Reading, along the Bern- 
ville pike, the old Vogel hostelry still 
flourishes under the dominion of one of 
these kettle zealots, and only the stout of 
heart and stomach may brave a meal there. 
The ancient mastresse d'hétel is as tempera- 


mental as a Swanson. It is her custom to 
invade the neat oak dining-hall and berate 
the guests whose unworthy appetites 
offend her. It is anything but conduciye 
to comfortable digestion of a snack of 
chickens, ham and Werste, fried and 
mashed potatoes, creamed onions, egcal- 
loped fish, fried egg-plant, steamed com, 
fried eggs, dried lima-beans, peas, caulj- 
flower, tomatoes, scullions, brandied 
peaches, cucumbers, candied quince, souse, 
asparagus and Schmierkése, to be surprised 
by this lady, steamed red and violent, 
brandishing an earthen jug of waffle batter 
which has met with too slight demand. 
She has been known to belabor offenders 
with this very weapon. When her tirade 
has swept onward to the bar, in comes old 
man Vogel himself, a little beery perhaps, 
but firm, to lead her back to the stove 
himself and humor her by eating the sur- 
plus victuals. I say ‘‘comes,’’ but Pop 
Vogel answers no more, arteriosclerosis 
having exacted its toll of him in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

But the taverns of the neighborhood 
still trade in such stupendous fifty-cent 
suppers. Everything is piled upon the 
table at once. With the entrée you are 
able to look over the entire prospect and 
resolve not to be caught without accommo- 
dation for the convention of shoo-fly pies 
in the center of the table. Your plate is 
at your cover. It is large but the only one 
you will have. It is a faux pas not to polish 
it with a bit of bread, turn it upside down 
and devour your desert off the bottom. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BY ALPHONSE B. MILLER 


city in the world whose very name, 

mentioned all by itself on any vaude- 
ville stage, brings forth a spontaneous 
laugh. This eminence, mind you, has been 
achieved without the adventitious aids to 
clownishness enjoyed by other and less im- 
posing localities. The name doesn’t sound 
funny in itself, like Oshkosh, Schenectady, 
Punxsutawney, and Oconomowoc. It 
arouses none of the riant pictures of pot- 
bellied aliens with bulbous beer-mugs 
which spring up immediately at the men- 
tion of Hoboken. There is no rowdy slogan 
attached to it, as there is to Milwaukee. 
It isn’t associated with any highly-spiced, 
faintly salacious proceedings, such as cling 
to Reno. It evokes no memories of hobble- 
dehoy songs, as does St. Louis. Phila- 
delphia’s sidewalks, alleys and avenues re- 
main uncelebrated in ribald ballads. It has 
produced no mayor as side-splitting as 
Hylan, no citizenry as quaint as that of 
Salt Lake City, no visitors as open to jibe 
as those who infest Niagara Falls or 
Washington. It harbors no bizarre foreign 
element, like New Bedford, or Laredo, or 
Bronxville, or Homestead. And yet, lack- 
ing entirely all these obvious stimuli, the 
whole moronry of America shakes its 
jowls in unanimous mirth whenever my 
home town is mentioned. 

When, in default of the apparent, one 
comes to delve into obscurer causes, one 
finds one’s se'f facing a similar impasse. 
There are other localities which, like 
Philadelphia, are the home of some small 
religious sect, and, because of its oddities, 

ome a source of mirth. The luxuriant 
whiskers of the House of David, the 
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clamant kisslessness of the son of Dowie, 
the complicated home-life of Brigham 
Young—all these, in their time, have been 
obvious targets for our humorous Homers. 
But Philadelphia's indigenous creed, that 
of the Friends, far from being ludicrous, 
isn’t even picturesque. These people are 
sober, substantial citizens, and about as 
provocative of amusement as a dentist's 
tools. They are bankers, merchants, sound 
business men. The few who still cherish 
the old doctrines regarding dress differ 
from their fellow-citizens only by being 
a bit drabber, a bit less noticeable. Their 
grey Homburgs may tempt an occasional 
snowball, but they are plainly not of the 
raw stuff from which wise-cracks are 
fashioned. There is certainly no explana- 
tion here. 

But let's look further. Philadelphia is 
universally regarded as the slowest city 
in the world, and countless variants upon 
the original wheeze still cluster thickly 
about it. The inexplicable jay-walking of 
the hen, the slurs on the gentle birth of 
every man’s wife, the repartee which passes 
so fluently between Patrick and Michael, 
none of these is more deeply engrafted on 
American humor than the tradition of 
Philadelphia, comatose and contented. 

How did this myth ever arise? For surely 
we Philadelphians fulfill all the require- 
ments that 100% Americans postulate for 
an up-and-coming people. Our traffic 
moves quite as rapidly and results in quite 
as many accidents as the traffic of the 
disdainful cities which cast such condes- 
cending snickers in our direction. Our 
Chamber of Commerce accounts for as 
much noise and as little progress as the 
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best of them. Our boulevards are in that 
chronic state of eruption which above 
everything else denotes the live, pulsing, 
throbbing, insane thing we call civic bet- 
terment. As a matter of fact, we Phila- 
delphians rather fancy Broad street as 
against any other municipal mining opera- 
tion in the world. Moreover, don't we put 
on straw hats two weeks ahead of the 
rest of the United States? Yet more, has 
San Francisco, or St. Louis, or even Seattle 
anything on us when it comes to exposi- 
tions? We plan them just as lavishly, open 
them just as tardily, and flop with them 
just as completely as the speediest of them. 
Our politics are as corrupt as the best, our 
murders and adulteries just as sensational, 
our defiance of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment just as open, our slums just as ex- 
tensive, Our university just as go-getting, 
our bonded indebtedness just as awsome, 
our public buildings just as inglorious as 
any you will find in the humdingerest, up- 
and-coming community on God's green 
footstool. We overestimate our population 
and underestimate our humidity with a 
practiced artfulness that takes no back 
seat to Los Angeles. Use whatever standard 
you please to evaluate urban pep, and we 
shall not disappoint you. 

True, we have our Blue Laws, which on 
the Sabbath force us from the sinfulness 
of the cinemas into the saintly precincts 
of the comic supplements, and turn Sunday 
into so horrible a day for the stranger that 
he transfers his week-end sacrileges to 
New York or Atlantic City. If holiness 
were only as holy as it is boresome, we'd 
be very, very holy indeed. The curious 
fact, however, is that these stupid heir- 
looms constitute a heritage from antiquity 
which stultifies the entire State and not 
Philadelphia alone. The same sanctimoni- 
ous yawns that endanger the local jaws 
also imperil multitudes from Chester to 
Erie. And yet no one would think of 
hunting material for jest in Pittsburgh or 
even in Scranton. So the fact remains that 
there is some other and more subtle reason 
why Philadelphia is the goat. 


II 


If the answer can be found in any gj 
place, I think it lies in the fact that we 
reach the dreadful American ideal of 
commonplaceness with fewer divergences 
from the norm than any other city. 

In all ages, it has been the average, 
matter-of-fact, literal-minded middle-class 
burgher who has stood out as the world’s 
favorite butt. In Athens and in Elizabethan 
England, in the pages of Aristophanes and 
of Shakespeare, the comedy relief was 
almost invariably supplied by the gi 
umphs of some nimble-witted varlet over 
a solid, puffy alderman with a purse to 
cozen or a daughter to seduce. The Restor- 
ation comedists always found their cuckold 
in some worthy citizen lacking the subtlety 
to circumvent the epigrammatic elegant 
who was the beau ideal of the time. The 
banana-belly of the bourgeoisie has been 
the ordained target for the slap-stick of the 
centuries. And Philadelphia is the happy 
hunting-ground of that bourgeoisie. 
Everything in it is designed to glorify the 
mediocre at the expense of the exceptional. 

As you enter it from the North on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, you are struck at 
once by the endlessly reiterated rows of 
little houses, piled upon one another in 
mathematical similarity along mathe 
matically ruled streets, each wearing a sort 
of spick-and-span simper like a freshly- 
washed idiot child, clean, undistinguished, 
characterless. Every Philadelphian has his 
own home, but it is never by any chance 
a castle. There they stand, street after 
street of them, comfortable as the moder 
ately circumstanced are able to define com- 
fort, but never noteworthy, never bearing 
the slightest mark of individuality, of the 
fine yearning to excel. Their eaves bear 
radios instead of gargoyles. In their four 
or six-room sufficiency you find everywhere 
Brussels carpets patently machine-made, 
minutely sanitary plumbing, instalment 
maple furniture, and the kind of lamps 
which look like the reward of a su 
afternoon at Japanese rolling-balls. But 
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never through these drab domiciles does 
there blow one stray wisp of the great, 
cold wind of uniquity. They are all cosey 
and circumspect—and monotonous. 

From them pour every morning the im- 
memorial hordes that so supinely turn the 
wheels of Philadelphia work-shops and 
make her the gre:.t broodmare of American 
industry. The fiery, disconcerting breath 
of the labor agitator has touched them not 
at all, for they have a stake in the country; 
and the promise of an improved social 
order only rouses in their minds faint and 
alarming pictures of mortgage foreclos- 
ures, of barricades and the crackle of firing 
in the streets. They own these minute 
bungalows, every man-jack of them; or at 
the very least they are on the high-road 
to owning them through the steady grind- 
ing of the building association. They have 
clearly before them the local ideal, care- 
fully limited and second-rate, and are 
content when they have attained it. 

Nor does this same stodgy satisfaction 
with minor objectives fail to animate their 
employers as well. The manufacturer run- 
ning a score of looms, the retail store 
catering to a circumscribed neighborhood 
trade, the inconsiderable bank with a 
directorate recruited from the square mile 
surrounding it, these are the typical enter- 
prises of the Quaker City, the full flower 
of its ideals. In most industrial com- 
munities the present tendency is toward 
the consolidation of small units into large 
corporations, with reduction of expense 
and economy of operation. But the average 
Philadelphia business mind is unaffected 
by this trend and remains as parochial as 
ever. The typical executive sees a future 
competitor in every alert foreman or sales- 
man, and carefully keeps all the threads 
of his affairs secreted from them in his own 
mind. Such is the atmosphere thus gener- 
ated that he usually does create a com- 
petitor by the very methods whereby he 
hopes to strangle one; and the only result 
is that two small establishments bloom 
where but one bloomed before. Thus does 
Philadelphia industry expand; the average 








unit grows very little, it only breeds. Of 
course, there are exceptions, but by and 
large the typical Philadelphia concern 
produces offspring instead of volume. It 
cleaves loyally to its town-meeting horizon. 

This outlook is extended into other 
fields. Examine us as you will, historically 
or artistically, as well as industrially, and 
our record is invariably that of an infinite 
number of infinitesimal successes. In the 
annals of the land, the doings of eminent 
Philadelphians, and indeed of Pennsyl- 
vanians, have been almost negligible. 
During the Revolution Philadelphia was 
the capital of the country, and hence the 
very centre of important events, but the 
leading actors in them all came from 
somewhere else. The Continental Congress 
met here, but it was presided over by a 
New Englander, while its most famous 
document was written by one Virginian 
and the resolution which brought it into 
being was moved by another. Benjamin 
Franklin lived here nearly all his life, but 
that part of him which wasn’t a citizen of 
the world (and he was our first great 
cosmopolite) remained a hard-shell New 
Englander until his death. Our typical 
contribution to that era was Robert 
Morris, a first-rate financier at a time when 
true fame came only to first-rate soldiers 
or politicians. Even the rare primacy of 
our citizens has been ill-timed. Between 
the Revolution and the Civil War we fur- 
nished an occasional Supreme Court Justice 
or Cabinet member, but little more. Yes, 
we gave one President to the nation, but 
we have been trying our best to forget it 
ever since. During the Civil War, which 
like all internal conflicts was peculiarly 
fruitful of eminent men, the best we could 
produce were George Meade, Simon Cam- 
eron and Thaddeus Stevens. Since then our 
record has in nowise changed. The names 
of our sons bob up in the more exhaustive 
histories of the country, but always among 
the more exhausting details. We are at our 
zenith in the foot-notes. We adorn the 
appendices, and form the great burgeoning 


body of historical also-rans. 
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And yet, in the matter of mass statistics, 
we make an excellent showing. Pennsyl- 
vania raised more troops than any other 
of the States during both the early wars. 
Indeed, it seems our fate that we invariably 
furnish the necessary privates so that the 
other fellow's general may have something 
to command. Historically, we have always 
stood on the sidewalk and cheered while 
alien gold-lace led the parade, with our 
only consolation the thought that lack- 
ing onlookers it would be a hell of a 
parade. 

In national affairs, our regularity has 


been so regular that it has naturally gone - 


unrewarded. There is nothing that gets 
you nowhere so overwhelmingly as blind 
devotion. A political party is like a hus- 
band, who seldom has any use for the 
clinging kind of wife. How enamouredly 
we Pennsylvanians have slobbered over 
the Grand Old Party! How uxoriously we 
have twined our arms around its sinful 
neck! How unanswerably we have proven 
that nothing inspires bad faith like perfect 
faith! Naturally we have reaped all the 
sorry rewards of that abject fidelity. While 
the sons of Ohio and other coquettish 
Commonwealths have ogled their way 
into the White House, our fairest flowers 
have been bedded down in obscure com- 
mittee rooms, doing the dirty work. 
Cameron, Quay and Penrose: the odorous 
triumvirate who stank that Republicanism 
might live! These have been Pennsyl- 
vania’s fattest. 


Il 


Philadelphia is the largest manufacturing 
city in the land, and contains none of its 
large industries. We produce volume but 
not leaders. We make more textiles than 
any other one city, but we haven't any 
mills comparable with the Amoskeag or 
the Nashawena or the Pacific, nor any 
figure in the industry remotely comparable 
with William Wood or William Whitman 
or Caesar Cone. Charlie Webb—who calls 
him anything else?—comes the nearest to 
it, but he is actually a textile man only by 


chance. It happened to be the field jg 
which he found himself, and it seemed ag 
good as any other for his particular kind 
of speculation. It might just as well have 
been real estate or musical comedy. He has 
the love of big things to a greater extent 
than any other Philadelphia mill-man, bu 
he loves their mere bigness and not the 
fact that he has made them big nor the 
process whereby he did it. There is in him 
none of the lust of creation which anj- 
mates other men of his calibre. There js 
nothing patient or painstaking about him, 
As for the rest of the Philadelphia textile 
trade, its typical exhibit is a fifty-year-old 
factory building somewhere in Kensington, 
with two competitors on the same floor, 
each the master of a handful of looms and 
doing his own beaming. 

We make huge quantities of steel pro- 
ducts, but again it is the large number of 
producing agencies, rather than the size 
of any one of them, which brings about 
that result. Scan what industry you like; 
in all probability you will find us leaders 
in the field, but our field itself is without 
leaders. In finance the story is monotoe 
nously the same. Our banks are substantial, 
successful, well-officered, liberally man- 
aged; but they somehow don't grow to 
commanding size. Even after the recent 
epidemic of consolidations, we haven't a 
single institution that compares with 
many in New York, several in Chicago, 
and even one each in Boston and Cleve 
land. The heads of our big banks, Rue, 
McAllister, Calwell and Wayne, are a 
progressive as similar executives afy- 
where; but there must be something fatal 
in the air of Philadelphia which keeps 
their institutions from true first-rateness. 
Our leading financier is Edward T. Stotes 
bury, the head of Drexel & Company, 
which is best described as the rustic branch 
of the House of Morgan. The very fact of 
his preéminence is a true measure of the 
city’s quality. He is the kind of giant that 
a dwarf would be among dolls. He has 
never done anything largely imaginative; 
there is nothing world-minded about,him. 
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On the contrary, his activities invariably 
betray a basic narrowness, a handicap 
overcome only by that command of detail 
and dogged perseverance which in Phila- 
delphia seem to take the place of enter- 
ise. When his truly great partner con- 
ferred with Mr. Cleveland with the 
nation’s credit at stake, he, I venture to 
, was down in the cellar with his 
hands over his ears to keep out the thunder. 
A city’s newspapers are probably as true 
an indication of its cultural tempo as any 
that can be found. Discover three things 
about any town: the price of hair-cuts, the 
religion of the man who gets the bonding 
of the municipal employés, and the kind 
of papers it reads, and you know all you 
need in order to arrive at broadly accurate 
conclusions about its culture. Any Sher- 
lock Homes with a nose for zxsthetics 
could probably predict Bath-house John 
and Halstead street, the machine-gun 
toting gangsters and the South-Side cafés 
after one appraising look at the Chicago 
Tribune. Its modest little slogan all by 
itself typifies much of the wind that is so 
closely associated with the name of that 
city. So, too, the more powerful New 
York papers always manage to convey the 
impression of consciously aping the stage 
manner of the president of a large corpora- 
tion delivering his annual address to the 
stockholders after a very successful year. 
There is about all of them that air of ver- 
bose condescension, of sophisticated cocki- 
ness, of supercilious braggadocio which 
is the heart and core of the metropolis. 
First and foremost among Philadelphia's 
Mewspapers comes the Bulletin. Its tre- 
mendous popularity is as mysterious as 
anything I know. True, you get all the 
news in it, served up with the most pains- 
taking accuracy—but with no more fire, 
color or personality than you will find in 
a warmed-over New England boiled dinner. 
It seems to be written by consciemtious 
Cost accountants on the verge of nervous 
breakdowns. The most expert of platitudi- 
farians, even the writers of party plat- 
forms, stand in hopeless awe when they 



















































read its editorials. There is something 
positively ghoulish about the way in 
which it exhumes all the pitiful bones of 
thoughts and phrases long since decently 
dead. I know of no paper with so large a 
circulation which wields so little influence. 
It has half a million readers and no 
admirers. 

Then we have the Inquirer, taken largely 
by the kind of people who honestly con- 
sider it heavy reading and turn to the 
tabloids for their relaxation. It is aimed, 
and aimed successfully, at the same audi- 
ence which has made Cecil De Mille a 
great film director, Wrigley’s Spearmint 
the dominant national exerciser, and Cal 
Coolidge our sainted President. In addi- 
tion to news columns carefully biased to- 
ward Republicanism and the high tariff, 
it specializes in comic strips, intimate 
sport pages and birthday greetings (with 
photographs) to all the local semi-emin- 
entissimos. The Public Ledger deserves a 
section all to itself, if only because with 
it we first enter the orbit of Edward W. 
Bok and Cyrus H. K. Curtis, at once Phila- 
delphia’s most picturesque, colorful, civic- 
minded, and most dangerous citizens. 

I rather suspect that Mr. Curtis, if left 
to himself, would be inclined to stick 
closely and conservatively to his muttons, 
managing his extensive affairs in a retiring 
and orthodox manner, and appearing in 
public only when foreign celebrities or 
local charity drives made it imperative, 
all according to the best Philadelphia 
tradition. But behind him, pushing him 
into the limelight, there lurks the in- 
sistent, demoniac figure of his son-in-law, 
burning, nay, positively bombinating with 
the urge to do uncommon deeds for the 
preservation of the commonplace. Politely, 
suavely, implacably, the boy from Maine 
is being scrambled upstairs by the boy 
from Holland. An incongruous but force- 
ful personality, this man Bok, a strange 
intermingling cf good instincts and bad 
taste, always ready to contribute without 
stint both of time and money for what he 
considers the public good, but curiously 
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astigmatic in his appraisal of the stuff of 
which it consists. His Peace Plan prize 
and his annual award to Philadelphia's 
most valuable citizen are alike wholly 
typical of him, at once big-minded and 
bad-visioned, generous and futile. 

Especially illustrative of Bok, is this 
Philadelphia award. First of all, there is 
about it the characteristically naive as- 
sumption that truly first-rate work, 
especially work with an altruistic bias, 
can be encouraged by the knowledge that 
there is $10,000 pat on the back in the 
background. He hopes to increase the 
tribe of humanitarians by giving them 
generous and well-advertised tips! Isn't it 
really charming? Equally charming is his 
belief that there are enough Philadelphians 
who render genuinely noteworthy services 
to the town to justify an annual prize 
package of any size whatsoever. If you are 
in doubt about this, consider the list of 
winners! 

The error into which he has fallen 
arises simply from his inability to realize 
eminence in any respect; he applies to it 
the same criteria which have proven so 
successful in increasing the circulation of 
his periodicals. Since he has been able to 
spur all the neighborhood hopefuls into 
frantic subscription-chasing by a judicious 
admixture of largesse and lapel em- 
blazonry, he expects to obtain the same 
results with maturer ambitions simply by 
enlarging the size of his reward. To his 
mind, the encouragement of genius and 
the circulation problems of the Country 
Gentleman differ only in degree. He expects 
to solve all the problems of the universe 
if he can but accurately estimate the 
necessary endowment. It is a_ perfect 
measure of the man that he so completely 
understands the ambitions of ordinary 
people at the same time that he so com- 
pletely misunderstands those of excep- 
tional ones. 

Every page of his autobiography is lit 
by his contradictory merits and blind- 
nesses. His industry and determination, 
his basic kindliness, these shine forth 


everywhere, but always alongside them are 
equally striking examples of his obtuse. 
ness in primary matters of taste. He relates 
with all possible unction and with no 
sense of its essential cruelty and crudity, 
how he wheedled an autograph out of the 
senile Emerson after absolutely forcing 
his way into his presence. The same spirit 
animates him to-day. I am quite sure that 
all over the land his perilous leadership 
is already responsible for many an ill-con- 
sidered college endowment, and many a 
statue which should have been put in 
front of a cigar store instead of the Court. 
house, and for the crowding of innumer- 
able minor museums with dubious collec. 
tions. Many a village Lorelei is thus 
driven into dressmaking because the circle 
on whose senile generosity she confidently 
depended is now squandering her patri- 
mony on early American commodes, letters 
from Daniel Webster to his favorite wine 
merchant, and that French school of art 
which was described by Mark Twain long 
before it was painted as ‘‘a cat havinga 
fit in a platter of tomatoes,” all because 
this Bokian gesture is at once fascinating 
and easy to imitate. 


IV 


This knack for first-rate mediocrity, for 
the deification of the commonplace, ap 
pears just as plainly in Bok’s enterprises 
as it does in his beneficences. The Saturday 
Evening Post spares neither cost nor effort 
to obtain the very best possible stories 
and articles which pander to the very 
worst possible taste. It is absolutely te 
lentless in its stern search for diabetic love- 
tales, simpering memoirs, pretentious but 
innocuous political articles, and all the 
rest of the ragtag and bobtail which holds 
its advertisements together. In similar 
sumptuousness the Public Ledger—ah, | 
finally have gotten back to it, haven't ? 
—keeps its own correspondents all over 
the world, doubtless at great actual ex 
pense, to cable it special articles of wh 
believably little value. Ies-pages are hardly 
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more than panorama of insignificant state- 
ments by ex-premiers of England and 
France, as pointless as they are portentous. 
One pictures its representatives travelling 
in private trains to all outstanding world- 
shows, being received with reverent cour- 
tesy by everyone of importance, taken 
everywhere, and shown everything; but 
one can’t by any chance envision them as 
discovering the underlying significance of 
the event, its actuating motives, or its 
final and possibly dangerous implications. 
There simply isn't anything in the paper 
to encourage such inquiries. De Blowitz 
would feel as out of place on its reportorial 
staff as Maximilian Harden in its editorial 
room. When I think of what the Man- 
chester Guardian accomplishes with only 
a tithe of the Ledger's resources, an im- 
mense sense of frustration and waste over- 
whelms me. They say of the former, ‘‘What 
the Guardian thinks to-day, England will 
think to-morrow!"’ The influence of the 
Ledger might be put with equal fitness: 
“What the Ledger thinks today, Kiwanis 
thought yesterday!” 

Thus in its newspapers Philadelphia 
finds no jarring note to awaken it from 
dreams of Woolworth ideals. They furnish 
its smug millions with no disturbing news 
and no disruptive thoughts. Never does 
the placid Philadelphia artisan take up his 
paper to learn the latest news about the 
Athletics, the Delaware River Bridge, or 
the attempt of the Mitten Management to 
gobble up the baby carriages and hearses 
as the last unregimented forms of trans- 
portation, and fail to find there just those 
feassuring tit-bits. Never does he see the 
woes of the farmer decently presented; 
never does he get one unprejudiced peep 
into darkest Russia; never are any of the 
pressing problems that beset the world 
ventilated for him in novel and unbiased 
form. He is fed just the kind of pabulum 
that he yearns for, the kind of invalid’s 
slops which the delicately debilitated and 
enervated appetite of Philadelphia de- 
mands. 

A hundred thronging confirmations rush 





into my mind as I ponder over this picture 
of my home city. For one thing, we Phila- 
delphians, like all commonplace people, 
substitute habit for thought, only of 
course we find for this custom such grandi- 
ose locutions as faithfulness and con- 
sistency. As a result new enterprises find 
it almost impossible to break in on our 
patronage and old ones hold their trade 
when their substance has long since van- 
ished. Chestnut street is one vast necropo- 
lis of unburied dead. We like to wear the 
same old shoes, and to be sold them by the 
same old salespeople, to hear the same old 
tunes and see the same old pictures. Even 
Stokowski, the artistic Holy Ghost of 
Quakerdom, ventures on new things with 
all trembling and sometimes lives to rue 
them. We turn up our noses at the latest 
things in cravats and coloratura. We are 
great on staples, not alone because they 
render us inconspicuous (the Philadelphia 
ideal), but because we've seen them so 
often before that we can absorb them with- 
out thinking. Our theatrical purveyors 
know better than to bring us the experi- 
ments of the Theatre Guild or the multitude 
of wistful and amateurish improvisations 
that bubble up from the newer school, or 
indeed anything with a touch of the daring 
until we have been acclimated to it by 
several years’ success elsewhere. On the 
other hand, we are sure-fire when it comes 
to all-star revivals and Gilbert and 
Sullivan (whom we cleave to, not because 
of their excellence, but because of their 
familiarity; we go because we are able to 
hum so many of the tunes). Queen Vic- 
toria, were she alive, could never grow 
homesick on a visit to this country so long 
as our Academy of Fine Arts existed, for 
we feel as strongly about artistic novelties 
as she did about unmarried mothers. 
Everywhere you look you will note us 
fondling the staple article and gently but 
firmly ignoring the questionable offspring 
of modern movements. We have heard, of 
course, of James Joyce and Picasso and 
Stravinsky, but at heart we feel about 
them much the way Evangeline Booth 
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does about diamond garters. It isn’t so 
much that we actually rebel against them, 
but that it will be twenty years before we 
get over their contemporancousness suf- 
ficiently to attempt any appraisal. We 
shall have to grow accustomed to them 
before we can permit them to startle us. 

Time must mellow novelty for us; it 
must dilute first-rateness; our slepp queasy 
stomachs rebel against taking genius 
straight. And this process, which goes on 
so plainly here in the certain deliquescence 
of everything stimulating and unusual, is 
grinding on imperceptibly but just as 
surely over the whole city in its everyday 
affairs, leveling, planning, monotonizing. 
It is machine-fodder we want, not super- 
men; and the elemental maceration needful 
to produce it proceeds relentlessly. Our 
manufacturers, typically enough, are press- 
ing for more and more trade education in 
our schools, even at the expense of the 
humanities. And since we are a city that 
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prides itself above everything on its ip. 
dustrial position, we lend a sympathetic 
ear to them. To keep up the farce of educ,. 
tion until the age of sixteen, we have ap 
absurd continuation system which makes 
school an excuse for skimped work, and 
work an excuse for skimped study. Every 
pressure, every environmental impulse js 
directed towards the evolution of a stolid, 
docile, industrial animal, which will never 
know either want or ecstasy. We seek to 
reduce the citizen to the simplest possible 
organism, and are prepared to protect him 
in return against those extremes of exist. 
ence which wreck commonplace souls but 
are alone able to nurture great ones. And 
there is truly something cosmically ludi- 
crous about these featureless, machine. 
turned, human reiterations, something of 
the very living death which forms the 
basis for the immemorial jests about 
Philadelphia. I fear that after all we're 
almost as funny as we're supposed to be, 
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FOUR DREAMS OF GRAM PERKINS 


BY RUTH SAWYER 


mother. I had good reason to be- 

lieve that she had died and received 
Christian burial a half century before I 
first set foot in Haddock harbor. Neither 
were the dreams of my dreaming; so my 
connection with her was always remote 
and impersonal. Nevertheless, I came to 
know through her all the horror and the 
fascination of a perturbed spirit. 

For those who may not know the harbor 
let me explain that it bites into the north- 
ern stretch of Maine coast. Summer re- 
sorters are still in the minority, and peace 
and beauty serve as perpetual hand- 
maidens to those few exhausted, nerve- 
racked city folk who have found refuge 
there. I was there only a few days when 
the immortal essence of Gram Perkins con- 
fronted me. Perkins is a prevailing name 
at the harbor. A Perkins peddles fish on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. A Perkins keeps the 
village store in whose windows are dis- 
played those amazing nick-nacks somebody 
or other creates out of sweet-grass, beads, 
birch-bark and sealing-wax. A Perkins is 
framed daily in the general delivery win- 
dow of the post-office, and his brother 
drives the one village jitney. 

It was Cal Perkins of tender years who 
indirectly introduced me to the mysterious 
dreamer of the dreams. Cal took me on my 
first scaling of the blueberry ledges. 
Standing like Balboa on the Peak of 
Darien he swept a hand inland and said: 
‘Somewhars, over thar, lives Zeb Perkins. 
Haint never laid eyes on him myself but 
Pa says you doan’t never want to hear 
him tell of them four dreams he’s had of 
Grandmother Perkins. Woan't sleep ag’ in 


G* PerKINs was not my grand- 


fur a month ef you do.’’ It was not long 
before I discovered those dreams were as 
firm a tradition at the harbor as the ‘“Three 
Hairs of Grandfather Knowital’’ are in 
Eastern Europe—only with a difference. 
Natives in the Balkans pass on their story 
for the asking; whereas in Haddock harbor 
they evade all questions leading to Gram 
Perkins, while their tongues travel to 
their cheeks. 

One day Cal took me to the cemetery 
and showed me the Perkins’ monument. 
It was a splendid affair in two shades of 
marble with a wrought iron fence and 
gateway, and all about it were the head- 
stones marking the graves of the separate 
members of the family. I read the inscrip- 
tion on Gram Perkins’ stone: 

Sara Amanda Perkins 
Beloved wife of Benjamin Perkins, Sea Captain. 
1791-1863 
May she rest in perfect peace! 

*‘Wall, she didn't!"’ Cal hurled the 
words at me as he catapulted through the 
gate, shaking all over like the aspen back 
of the lot. I caught a final mumbling: 
“Never aim to stop nigh her. Pa says I 
might git to dreamin’, too.”’ 

Here was distinctly unpleasant food for 
thought. Already she had a firm grip on 
my waking hours, and there was no relish 
to the idea of her haunting my sleeping 
ones. The manner in which she possessed 
the town was astounding. She lurked 
wherever one went, popping out with the 
most casual remark when one was buying 
a pound of butter or a pint of clams. And 
yet, for all the daily allusions and innu- 
endoes, one never got at the heart of the 
matter; one never rightly understood why 
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Gram Perkins was and yet was not five 
feet below the sod. As for the dreamer of 
the dreams, one never found him clothed 
in anything more solid than words. 

I questioned Peddling Perkins one Friday 
when he came to our house with the mak- 
ings of a chowder. “‘Tell me,”’ I began, 
“where does Zeb Perkins live and what 
relation is he to you?” 

He paused in his weighing. The scales 
hung from a rafter in his cart and worked 
somewhat mysteriously. He might have 
been weighing out the exact amount of re- 
lationship he cared to claim. “Fur as I 
can make out he’s sort of a third cousin.”’ 

“Did he ever tell you about those 
dreams ?"’ 

‘No m’am!"’ He fixed me with a fore- 
warning eye. “‘What’s more, he haint 
never goin’ to. I seen Scip Perkins—time 
he told him. Scairt! Never seen a feller so 
shook up in his life. Didn't take off his 
clothes and lay good abed fur a week. No 
m'am!"’ 

I questioned the post-office Perkins one 
day: ‘Do you happen to know what 
Zeb Perkins dreamed about his grand- 
mother?”’ 

‘Dreamed! Gosh, what didn’t he dream? 
Think of anything a sensible woman, dead 
and buried fifty years, stands liable to do 
and you wouldn't have the half of it.’" He 
finished snapping his teeth together to 
signify that he had gone as far with those 
dreams as he intended to go—for the 
present, anyway. 

A few days later I took the matter to the 
village store. I even bought a chain and 
earrings of sealing-wax to make my going 
seem less mercenary. ‘“Those dreams,”’ I 
ventured, ‘‘how did they happen and do 
they belong entirely to Zeb?”’ 

“They do, God be praised!’’ Whereupon 
the store-keeper retired behind the neck- 
lace for a good two minutes, and then 
partially emerged to whisper, ‘‘No one’s 
layin’ any claim at all to those dreams 
but Zeb. And I’ve always thought my- 
self if he hadn’t had them, no knowing 
what he mightn’t have had.”’ 
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II 


For two recurring Summers I stayed 
at this point. And then came a Spr; 


when I slipped off early to the harbor for | 


trout. The Perkins who drives the jj 
met me at the wharf as I stepped from the 
Boston boat. “‘Hain’t a Summer resorte 
nor a bluejay here yit,’’ was his gtecting, 
““Weather’s right smart—nips ye cop. 
siderable.’” And it did. The water in the 
brooks was so cold my fingers remained 
stiff and blue all day. But the fishing was 
good, and in the end I caught something 
more than trout. 

A morning came with a south-east wind, 
Up to that I had lost almost no flies, so] 
started out with little extra tackle. The 
middle of the morning found me a mik 
deep in an alder swamp, bog on one side 
and piled up brush on the other. It was 
what you would call dirty fishing, and in 
half an hour I had lost every fly and leader 
I had with me. There was nothing to do 
but put up my rod and go back. In an 
effort to strike higher ground I came into 
what was new country to me. A trail led 
up toward where I judged the blueberry 
ledges would be, and climbing for a mil 
or so I suddenly broke through into a 
clearing and a wagon road. A greyish 
house stood beside the road. A thin spiral 


of smoke curled out of the chimney. Ona | 


split stake, even with the road, teetereda 
sign reading: 


HAND MADE TROUT FLIES 
FOR SALE HERE. 


I attacked the door without mercy. A 
moment's knocking brought the sound of 
stirring from within, and the door finally 
creaked open, displaying the oddest cut of 
a little man in a wheel-chair. He blinked 
at me like some great nocturnal bird, and 
soon there was an intelligent wag of the 
head—more at my clothes than at me. 

“Come in. Doan't gin'rally git lady 
fishermen. Hearn tell they git ‘em down 
to the harbor lookin’ jes’ as he-ish as the 
men."’ He rolled his chair backward from 
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FOUR DREAMS OF GRAM PERKINS 


the door, beckoning me to follow. I could 
hear him repeating the last of his words 
under his breath as if by way of confirma- 
tion: “Yes sir, looking jes’ as he-ish as 
the men.” 

He led me into a room that might have 
been identified even in the uttermost corner 
of the world as having been conceived and 
delivered in the State of Maine. An air- 
tight stove centered it, and on its pinnacle 
stood a nickle-plated moose at bay. There 
were half a dozen pulled-in rugs: fruit 
pulled in; red, yellow and purple roses 
pulled in; a rooster pulled in; and other 
things that defied the imagination. The 
two window sills were gay with geraniums 
and begonias. Crayon portraits panelled 
the walls, and between each portrait hung 
a hair wreath. Fronting the door was a 
shower of coffin plates, strung together 
with a fish line. A large colored print of a 
clipper hung over the mantle, while all 
about hung trophies of the South Seas— 
strings of shells and beads and corals. But 
the most amazing exhibit was the feathers: 
peacock, egret, flamingo, pheasant, turkey 
and cock tails, yellowhammer and bluejay 
wings, breasts, crests and what not. The 
work-bench was littered with tiny feathers, 
partridge and guinea-fowl, and spools of 
bright silk. He brushed all these aside and 
reached underneath to a drawer, bringing 
out a handful of trout flies. It took no close 
scrutiny to tell their exquisite workman- 
ship. 

“Pick out what ye want. Swamp back 
yonder jes’ eats ‘em up, doan’t it?’’ And 
he smiled an ingratiating, toothless smile. 

I made my selections slowly, studying 
the little man more than the flies. His head 
was as bald and pink as a baby’s. His lips 
were tremulous, and his eyes showed that 
pale blue opacity of the very old or very 
young. It was his hands that held me con- 
founded. They were twisted like bird 
claws. How they could have ever taken 
wisps of feather and fine lengths of silk 
and wound them into the perfect semblance 
of tiny aerial creatures was more than I 
could conceive. He caught at my wonder- 
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ing and with a burst of crowing laughter 
he held the claws closer for inspection. 
**Handsome, hain’t they? Cal’ate I work 
‘em steady as most folks work a good 
pair. Can't stand wet nor cold, no better 
‘n Gram Perkins could in hern. Good days 
she was the smartest knitter in the county.” 

So here was another Perkins. I aimed 
my habitual question at him, expecting 
no better results. *“Tell me, do you know 
anything about those four dreams?”’ 

He sat a moment, motionless, in what 
one might have termed a vainglorious 
silence. He sucked his lips in and out over 
those vacant gums as if he found them full 
of flavor; then he suddenly burst into the 
triumphant crow of a chanticleer. *‘Yes 
m’am! Cal’ate I do know them dreams— 
seein’ I dreamed ‘em. I be Zeb Perkins!’ 
He said it with as sweet an unction as if he 
had announced himself King of the Hejaz. 
In a flash the room stood revealed anew. 
It spoke aloud of Sara Amanda Perkins, be- 
loved wife of Benjamin Perkins, sea 
captain; of his clipper, of the relics of his 
voyages, of her handiwork in rugs and 
wreaths. The very begonias might be slip 
grandchildren of the ones she had planted. 
Here, indeed, was a stage set for those 
dreams. Here sat Zeb Perkins, playwright 
and stage manager, picking excitedly at 
his pink head, eternally ready to ring up 
his curtain. He caught my eye on the 
wreaths. 

“Them little tow-headed fergitmenots 
belonged to her first son as died a baby. 
She set a terrible store by him. The black 
in them susans come from her sister Ida, 
my greataunt Perkins. See them coffin 
plates. Ye'll see every one of them was 
copper, nickled over, every one but gram’s. 
Hers was solid.” 

There was a wealth of information con- 
veyed in that last word. I had been stand- 
ing uctil now. Cne of Zeb’s claws waved 
itself away from the coffin plates to a 
chair: ‘‘Set, woan't ye? Ye'll see them 
rockers under ye are worn as flat as sledge 
runners. That was gram's chair; and we 
wore them rockers off luggin’ her ‘round. 
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She was all crippled up, gram was, same 
as me; only in them days there warn't no 
wheel chairs."’ 

The chair was all Zeb claimed. There 
was no more rock to it than to a dray- 
sledge. From the chair his eyes flew to the 
crayon portraits. ‘‘Look at them! Look at 
marm—then look at gram. Why there was 
nary a thing gram couldn't do, for all her 
crippledupness. Bake a pie, fry a batch o’ 
doughnuts, clean up the butt’ry. But 
marm seems like she was born fretty and 
tired. Made ye tired jest to watch her 
travel from the sink to the cook-stove. 
She'd handle a batch o’ biscuits like she 
never expected to live to see ‘em baked. 
Jes’ lookin’ at ‘em, can’ ye make out a 
difference ?”’ 

I did and I could. In spite of everything 
the artist had done to obliterate all human 
expression he had mastered the single 
point of difference. One face sagged utterly, 
the other looked out with sharp alert eyes 
on a world that interested her immensely. 
There was a grim humor about the mouth, 
and a firmness that spoke a challenge even 
at the end of a century. 

“T tell ye,’ Zeb’s eulogy was gathering 
momentum. “‘We boys set a terrible store 
by gram. She was cuter and smarter tied 
to that chair than marm was on two good 
legs—hands to match ‘em. Golly! How 
sick boys git bein’ whined at. Didn't make 
no odds what we done—good or bad— 
marm al'ays whined, but gram—she stood 
by like she'd been a boy herself. She'd beg 
us off hoein’ fer circus and fair days and 
slip us dimes for this or that. Cal’ate she’s 
slipped us enough nickles and dimes to 
stretch clean to the upper pasture. Pasture! 

Golly! When we was up thar, hot days, 

hayin’, she'd al’ays mix us a pitcher o’ 

somethin’ cool—cream o’ tartar water or 

lemon and m' lasses. When she had it ready 

she'd take a stick and tick-tack on the 

wind'’y. She could whistle, too; whistle 

through them crooked fingers o’ hern like 

a yallerhammer. She'd whistle whenever 

she wanted to be fetched anywhars; then 

one of us boys would come runnin’ and 
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heave her to wheresomever she aimed tp 
go—kitchen to butt’ry—butt'ry to setting’ 
room—settin’ room to shed."’ 

Zeb stopped here and illustrated. He put 
two of his crooked fingers to his mouth 
and shrilled out a thin, wailing note gs 
eery as a banshee’s. 

*‘That'’s the way she done it,” he cop. 
tinued. *‘And marm would fuss and fre 
and say she didn’t see why the Lord "lowed 
a little crippled-up body like gram’s to 
stay so chuck full o’ spunk. Somedays she 
git sort o’ vengeful, marm would, and tel] 
gram she'd better quiet down decent, of 
more’n likely she'd never rest quiet in 
her grave after she died.”’ 


Ii 


A hush fell on the room. There was a bale- 
ful light shimmering through Zeb’s dull 
eyes; his claws began a nervous inter- 
twining. ““Wall . . .,"” he broke the silence 
at last, ‘‘Gram died. Night afore she died 
seems like she got scairt. She grabbed us 
boys one after another and made us all 
promise we wouldn't bury her twell we 
were good and sure she was dead. ‘Keep 
me five days—promise me that,’ she kept 
a-sayin’. And we promised. Recollect it 
didn’t seem to me then as how gram could 
die—so full of smartness and spunk. Evea 
after old Doc Coombs come and pronounced 
her, seemed like she'd open her eyes any 
minute and ask us boys to lug her some 
whars. ‘Stead o’ that she lay so quiet, 
seemed like I could hear Doomsday 
strike.” 

The air about us became suddenly super- 
charged with something. Was it that 
ravenous desire for life that must have 
consumed Gram Perkins? Under their glass 
domes the hair wreaths seemed to move 
as if fanned by a breath. The feathers 
about us swayed. The rooster in the pulled- 
in rug seemed to pulse with life and a 
desire to crow. A crowing shook the room, 
but it came from Zeb. ~ 

“Hot! Golly, gram died in the sizzlingest 
spell, middle of August, folks can tt 
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FOUR DREAMS OF GRAM PERKINS 


member. Didn’t embalm in them days, so 
‘was ice or nothing. We drew lots for 
shifts—us boys. Ben and Ellery drew day; 
Sam and me night. Mebbe we didn’t work! 
Lugged in hunks from the ice-house to 
the shed; thar we cracked and lugged in 
dish-pans to the settin’ room. Crack—lug 
—mop—lug—crack. Five days! It’s been 
a powerful sight 0’ comfort sence to know 
we kept gram’s promise. Then come the 
funeral—smart one. Slathers o’ flowers 
and mourners and hacks. Cal’ate you've 
seen the lot whar we buried her?” 

At the mention of burial a sense of 
enormity made me shudder. I was begin- 
ning to realize that the further Zeb pro- 

in the matter of the obsequies of 
Gram Perkins the more alive she became. 
At that moment she possessed the house— 
every ctack and cranny in it. She possessed 
Zeb, and she possessed me. I found myself 
straining my ears for the rattle of dishes 
in the butt’ry or the sharp thin note of a 
whistle. Zeb’s ear was cocked as well as 
mine. 

“Them dreams,’ he said, pulling him- 
self together. ‘First one come fifteen years 
after gram died. All was gone from the 
harbor by that time but me. Ben took the 
pneumony and died quick. Ellery got liver 
complaint, turned yaller as arnicy and 
thinned out to a straw. Sort o’ blew away 
he did. Sam—he got trampled on by a 
horse. That left jes’ me. Night after I 
buried marm I come back here and had my 
first dream. I was young ag’in. Boys back, 
matm back, all of us settin’ thar at gram’s 
funeral. Parson was a-prayin’'—had been 
fur a considerable time. I could hear Nate 
French fumblin’ fur his tunin’ fork, so’s to 
lead the departin’ hymn, when plain as 
daylight I heard a whistle. Yes m’am. 
Then I heard a tick-tack—like gram was 
knockin’ on some wind'y. Kept hopin’ 
she'd quiet down when out shot another 
whistle—clear above the parson’s prayin’. 
Nobody but me seemed to notice, so I got 
up gingerly and tiptoed over to the coffin 
and raised the lid. 

“Thar she was—fixin’ fur to tick-tack 
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ag’in. I grapped her fingers quick and 
shoved ‘em back whar they belonged. 
Then I leaned over and whispered, loud as 
I durst, “Lay still, gram. Parson's nigh 
through and we'll be movin’ along shortly. 
Folks ‘Il be passin’ ‘round in a moment to 
view the remains. Fur the Lord’s sake 
close your eyes and act sensible.’ Wall. . . 
that fixed her. She give me a wink so'd I 
know she'd act right and I tiptoed back 
to my place. They was all still a-prayin'— 
kept right on a-prayin’ twell I woke up. 
Three years later, come November, I had 
the second.”’ 

Zeb shivered, and so did I. I wanted that 
second dream and yet I did not want it. 
Had I chosen I could no more have stayed 
it than one could have held back the 
second act of a Greek tragedy. 

‘“*We was on our way to the cemetery.”’ 
Zeb’s voice lifted me free of all choice in 
the matter. ‘I was ridin’ outside the first 
hack, bein’ the youngest, and I was 
thinkin’ what a fine day it was fur that 
time o’ year. Sort o' funny, too, fur gram 
died in August and here it was November 
and we was jes’ gittin’ to bury her. I was 
lookin’ at the hearse when it happened. 
Hearses was different in them days, black 
urns at the four top corners with black 
plumes stickin’ out and a pair o’ solid 
wooden doors behind. Above the poundin’ 
of the horses’ hoofs I heard a hammerin’ 
on them solid doors. Bang . . . bang... 
plain as daylight. Old Jared Sims was 
drivin’ and I didn’t warnt he should hear 
so I sung out, ‘Cal'ate they're shinglin’ 
the Coomb's barn.’ He turned ‘round in 
his seat to look and jes’ that minute thar 
come a regular whale of a hammerin’ and 
the doors of the hearse bust open. Thar 
was gram—top of her own coffin, peekin’ 
down low at me and beckonin’ fur me to 
come and git her. 

**Mad! I was as mad as a hornet. I went 
back to that wink she'd given me in tother 
dream and seemed like she'd gone back on 
her word—something gram had never 
done livin’. I was off the seat of that hack 
in a jiffy, runnin’ aside the hearse. When 
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the goin’ slowed up I stuck my head inside 
and hollered, ‘Ye git straight back whar 
ye b’long! And what's more ye stay thar!’ 
Then I begun to whimper like I couldn't 
stand my feelin’s another minute. ‘Gram,’ 
says I, ‘haint ye got any heart? Do ye want 
to disgrace us boys? How'll ye cal’ate we'll 
feel to have the neighbors thinkin’ we're 
tryin’ to bury ye ag’in your will? We give 
ye them five days like we promised—can't 
ye lay down decent and proper now?’ 

“That settled her. She turned, meck as 
a cow, climbed back into her coffin and 
closed the lid down. I went back to the 
hack and climbed up. We was still a goin’ 
when I woke up.”’ 


IV 


An interlude followed. I tried to bring 
back my mind to the reality of life as I 
knew it to be. I fingered my trout flies and 
did my best to image the still, deep pool 
below the swamp where I had been on the 

int of casting just as my last leader 
broke. Half an hour more I could be back 
there, casting again. But the pool and the 
trout faded into oblivion beside the sterner 
reality of Gram Perkins. I was on the hack 
with young Zeb, my eyes fastened in 
growing perturbation on a pair of solid 
black doors. 

‘Jes’ started on our January thaw when 
the next dream took me,"’ broke in Zeb. 
‘We'd reached the cemetery. Grave dug, 
coffin lowered, folks standin’ ‘round fur a 
final prayer. To all appearances everything 
was goin’ first rate. But the sexton hadn't 
more than picked up his shovel, easy-like, 
when out comes a whistle, clear as a fog 
horn. I opened my eyes quick and looked 
down. Thar was gram, poppin’ out like a 
jack-in-the-box, lid swung wide open and 
both hands reachin’ fur the dirt the sexton 
was shovelin’ in. Yes ma’m! Ye never saw 
dirt fly in all your born days the way gram 
made it fly. At the rate she was goin’ I 
knew we'd be standin’ thar twell Dooms- 
day, gittin’ her buried. 

‘Everybody else was prayin’ hard along 
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with the parson and he was "most to the 
Resurrection. I knew somethin’ had to be 
done quick, so in I jumped. I slapped the 
dirt out of her hands hard like you would 
with a child and says I, ‘Land o’ g 

gram, what ails ye? We've fetched ye along 
to what the Bible calls your last resin’ 
place. All we boys is askin’ of ye now is tp 
keep quiet and rest twell Jedgment Day,’ 

“The words warn't more’n out afore] 
knew I'd said the wrong thing. She didn't 
lay any more store "bout this eternal restin’ 
than what ye would, settin’ thar fingerin’ 
them flies. She give me the most pitiful 
look ye ever saw on a human face. It said, 
plain as daylight, ‘Zeb, lug me back home 
and let me git to work ag’in.’ 

“Wall. . . . lL took to whimperin’ likea 
two-year-old. ‘Ef ye woan’t do it fur the 
Bible,’ says I, ‘do it fur us boys. Ye've 
al’'ays been terrible proud of us—al'ays 
wanted we should have jes’ what we 
wanted, and thar’s nothin’in the wholeo’ 
creation we want so much this minute as 
to see ye restin’ peaceful. Git back in. 
Close your eyes, fold your hands, git that 
listen fur the last trumpet look on your 
face. Hurry, woan't ye? The sexton’ 
shovelin’ like sixty.’ 

“She give me another of them pitiful 
looks—nigh broke me all up—and she sort 
0’ slid back and slammed the lid down on 
her fur all the world like one of thes 
cuckoo clocks. I lit out and landed sideo’ 
the parson jes’ as he said ‘Amen’. . . 
‘Amen,’ says I, thankful-like. ‘Amen,’ says 
the sexton. .. . ‘Amen,’ says the mourners 
in a roarin’ chorus like the sea. And thea 
I swear to ye that way under the dirt! 
heard gram sing out Amen! Tell ye I woke 
in a sweat!’ 

“Cold sweat?’ I asked. It was alll 
could think of. 

‘Cold as a clam, dripped with it.” 

“That makes three.”’ 

Three!" Zeb tolled it out like a passing 
bell. ‘‘All bad enough—the fourth, worst 
of all. Ye wait.” 

I waited. 

“Three years I lived comfortable in my 
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mind. Seemed like that last Amen had 
settled things. Then May come along. I'd 
been slippin’ some of them geraniums to 
take up to the cemetery Memorial Day. 
I could still walk some—slowly, but git 
about—and I went to bed mighty real 
happy at the idea o° fixin’ up gram’s 
grave. Right on top o that came the 
fourth dream! 

“I was swingin’ up the road toward the 
cemetery, and in one hand I carried a pot 
with the slips in, and tother held my stick 
I walked with. Jes’ about reached the lot 
when up comes a jedge from Boston—nice 
feller—and I asked him to come along and 
see the view from our place. ‘Most famous 
in the State,’ says I. ‘Clear days ye can see 
‘most anything.’ 

“I fetched him through the iron gates 
and stood him up close to the monument 
and begun pointin’ places out. “Thar’s 
Mount Washington,’ says I. ‘Some days 
ye can see the whole Presidential Range. 
... Thar’s Katahdin . . . thar’s. . .” But 
I stopped thar dead. I'd caught something 
move in the grass by gram’s headstone. 
The next minute out come a whistle, 
loudest I ever heard. I swung the jedge 
clear ‘round and pointed out to sea. “Thar’s 
Mount Desert,’ says I, ‘and thar’s Isle au 
Haut. That's the Rockland boat ye hear 
whistlin'—consarn it!’ 

“I looked at gram. She'd got her head 
and shoulders clear and she was whistlin’ 
ag'in fur dear life. Then she took her 
fingers out of her mouth and nodded her 
head toward out back. Seemed like she 
was askin’ me fur the last time to take her 
home. The jedge seemed lost in the scenery 
and I stepped up to gram and showed her 
the geranium slips. ‘Look at them,’ says I. 
‘Fetched ‘em all the way over to decorate 
your grave, and here ye be, bustin’ loose 
and cuttin’ up. Hain't ye ever goin’ to give 
in and rest in peace?’ 

“Wall, she never said a word, jes’ kept 
working herself further and further out. 
I was terrible scairt the jedge would turn 
round any second and ketch her. Stood 
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thar on pins and needles watchin’ gram 
rise from her grave. ‘Have a heart, gram,’ 
I begun coaxin’ ag’in. ‘How'd ye like a 
city feller like that jedge to ketch a 
Perkins turnin’ ghost like?” . . . Never 
finished what I set out to say. She looked 
so queer and upset—so like she wanted to 
tell me something and didn't know how. 
I stood thar, geraniums in one hand, stick 
in tother, tryin’ to make out what it was 
gram wanted to tell me. Then it come over 
me, all of a flash. "Twasn’t she that 
wanted to git out; ‘twas that smart, 
spunky body o’ hern. It was drivin’ the 
sperrit same as a strong wind drives a 
cloud afore it. She was ready to rest if that 
doggoned crippled-up, pie-bakin’, dough- 
nut-fryin’ body would have let her be. But 
it wouldn't. It was draggin’ her out of her 
coffin, out of her grave, turnin’ her loose 
about the county like no decent sperrit 
could stand. 

“““T'll fix it,’ says I, droppin’ the ge- 
raniums and grabbin’ the stick with both 
hands, ‘I'll fix it so it'll let ye rest quiet 
twell Doomsday,’ and with that I laid on 
gram with that stick. I beat her up twell 
thar warn't nothin’ left but a scatterin’ of 
dust on the Spring sod. Yes ma'm! I re- 
duced gram to dust and ashes like the 
Bible said had to be."’ 

A long sigh swept the stillness of the 
room. The face of Zeb Perkins underwent 
a sequence of changes. Triumph had been 
there, but it dwindled out and sorrow 
took its place; and then a fear, a tremulous 
commiseration and, finally, bewilderment. 
He now looked straight at me. His eyes 
were dull, fearful. ‘They doan’t under- 
stand, them Perkins to the harbor. They 
doan’t think I ever ought to have done 
that to gram.” 

I gathered up my flies and was half way 
to the door before Zeb spoke again. His 
voice had now grown querulous; **Wall— 
what do ye think?”’ 

I gave my answer as I shipped out of 
doors, into the wide spaces again. “‘I 
think the trout are going to bite,"’ said I. 




















ON THE GULF COAST 


BY M. S. LEA 


a ribbon of oyster shell crushed to a 

white powder by carriage and cart 
wheels. Many of its residences were owned 
by people from New Orleans, who lived 
in them in the Summer. They were very 
fond of swimming and yachting, and in 
the late nineties, when I went there often 
as a child, they were owners of good 
horses. 

On one side of the Front Street was Mis- 
sissippi Sound and on the other a row of 
gracious old frame houses set back from 
the road with a pretty reticence behind 
live oaks and magnolias and oleanders. 
Banners of Spanish moss hung from the 
live oaks which, when old and wind bitten, 
resembled olives, and palmettoes and cactus 
grew along the deep, white beach. At four 
o'clock on bright afternoons ladies in 
sheer muslin dresses with small waists 
and big sleeves came out of the houses, and, 
stepping delicately as became people of 
established position, climbed gracefully 
into family surreys and dogcarts and were 
driven decorously up and down the Front 
Street until the blue of the sound had sad- 
dened with twilight and the lowing of 
cattle in the country that was always 
spoken of as Back of the Railroad Tracks 
told restfully of nightfall. 

The greatest adventure to be found on 
the Front Street was when your surrey 
approached the grove of cedars near Hen- 
derson’s Point, where the crazy man lived. 
I never, to my knowledge, actually saw 
him, and I am not sure that by the time 
I came into being he wasn’t merely a figure 
of memory, but I heard my mother tell of 
him so often that I knew by heart every 
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T: Front Street at Pass Christian was 


disordered hair on his pitiful, old head, 
which was massive and uncowed, though 
they kept him locked in a pine shanty 
seemingly of one room, with the door for. 
ever closed and two small windows se 
high in the unpainted walls. You could 
see this shanty when you passed the cedar 
grove. It wasn’t much bigger than a tele. 
graph repair booth and they hadn't at. 
tempted to make it look like a house at all, 
It didn’t even look like a real shanty. It 
was blankly, sharply like a wooden bor. : 
Short posts stood under it, for the grove 
was low and damp, and it jutted up in 
unbroken rigidity at the four corners, 
hard, ungracious, bare. A pyramidal roof 
was the only concession that had been 
made to the fact that a human being was 
to inhabit it. Even the cedars, which were 
stunted from the salt spray, seemed to 
draw away, leaving a little clearing about 
the top. Black silence hung in the cedar 
branches. Tiny wild tomatoes, like red 
porcelain toys, grew in the sandy bottom 
of the grove. The crazy man was very crazy 
indeed. No one ever cut his whiskers and 
he bellowed a good deal at night. 

**You could hear him,” my mother said, 
‘tall up and down the Front Street. I could 
never understand why they kept him there 
instead of putting him in an asylum. ! 
used to see his old, gray head sticking out 
of a window... .” 

When squalls shricked up and down the 
coast, following heaven knew what dite 
disturbance out in the Gulf beyond the 
islands, I shrank deeper beneath the bed- 
clothes and tried hard not to hear his 
terrible voice roaring with the wind. But 
I was never successful. With a dreadful 
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certainty I knew that the crazy man was 
looking out of his window, crying un- 
hallowed defiances into the twisting rain. 
Also I knew that there was no one there 
to answer him; that darkness, thick and 
noisesome like a fungus, shrouded the 
cedar grove. He and the lightning battled 
unsuccessfully to tear it asunder. They 
hurled anathema at each other across the 
rocking water. 

The Back Street was dust and not 
gleaming shell. The houses were farther 
apart there. Many of them were dejected 
looking. The oak trees in front of them 
were immense and somber, and you could 
pick honey-colored locust shells off the 
trunks when the locusts had done with 
them. Conversation was difficult along the 
Back Street after nightfall. What the 
locusts were not discussing the frogs were. 
Human concerns seemed petty by com- 
parison; not worth the trouble it took to 
make them heard. If you insisted upon ex- 
pressing an interest in them you happened 
on grim legends of what Mississippi was 
like when people still lived twenty-five 
miles from one another. It was so lonely 
then that there were witches. 

A man traveling had to depend upon 
the hospitality of the roof he reached with 
dusk to shelter him and his horse until 
morning, and an inquisitive traveler was 
constantly running into danger. He'd pull 
up at a house in the middle of a clearing 
and ask for a bed for the night. Four 
women would come in succession to look 
at him. The first was the witch herself, 
and she would have nothing to do with 
him. But her daughters always persuaded 
her. They were likely-looking girls, the 
youngest comeliest of all, and with the 
kindest ways. 

“He's all right, maw,”’ this one would 
insist. ‘‘He ain't agoin’ to pester us.” 

Maybe the smiling wench suspected that 
he was already in love with her. Anyhow, 
she wrung consent from her dreadful 
mother. 

_ At twelve o'clock the old witch came 
into the room, and getting astride a 





broomstick, said a few sulphurous words 
which sent her up the chimney. The three 
daughters followed in the order of their 
ages, the eldest always first. That pretty 
girl, the one who had been so courteous 
to the traveler, wasn’t any better than 
the others. If there were no broomsticks 
left, she helped herself to a stick of fire- 
wood and went that way. The dark pine 
country held no terrors, for such people. 
They lived the charmed lives of the know- 
ing. They smelled of brimstone. 
Sometimes the traveler had no notion 
of the good manners required of a guest. 
There was one man who was a good deal 
of an egotist. He took a pine stick himself 
and went after them. Suddenly he found 
himself at a dance in the forest. The devil 
was sitting in the corner, playing for the 
women to dance. At one o'clock he put 
down his fiddle and came out into the 
middle of the room to dismiss them. They 
walked in a line between his hands, one 
of which he placed on their heads and the 
other on the floor for them to step on. 
“All that’s between my two hands is 
mine, soul and body,’’ said the devil. 
“All that’s between your two hands is 
yours, soul and body,”’ said the witches. 
“All that’s between your two hands is 
the Lord's, soul and body,"’ roared the 
man, who had stepped into the line with- 
out being asked to. That speech spoiled 
everything. The devil and the witches 
disappeared in a clap of thunder, and he 
found himself in a bramble thicket in 
pitch darkness. 


II 


I liked the Back Street better in daylight. 
The talk there then was more matter of 
fact. A favorite theme was the yellow 
fever fight between Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. I remember that the soda crackers 
which we had for lunch had a disagreeable 
flavor and that my father, who came over 
at the weck-ends from New Orleans, said 
that they had been fumigated with formal- 
dehyde before being brought into the 
State. He had gone through the epidemic 
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of '78 as a reporter for the New Orleans and the Back Street and caught in the pine 
Picayune, and, ‘‘that,"’ he said, ‘‘by God, forests Back of the Railroad Tracks, This 
sir, was yellow fever!’’ But this nonde- was lonely, fearful country. Narrow, 
script thing, this unmemorable affliction roads ran for miles beneath the high, stig 
of the nineties, was something else. Very _ pine trees without nearing even the poorest | 
few people died of it, and comparatively dwelling. The only beings of any cong. | 
none of them did it in a technically correct quence there were the cows, who wep | 
way, which is to say, they hadn't the pastured for long distances behind the 
black vomit. Undoubtedly it had become railroad in barbed-wire enclosures. Catt | 
greatly attenuated. that strayed from these pastures were con. | 
Mosquitoes were a peppery grisly pest. stantly being run over by the trains, Yoy | 
On the Back Street everyone built minia- would hear the news first from the Back | 
ture bonfires of twigs and sticks to drive Street: | 
them away. On the Front Street women “A young heifer was runned down this 
and girls sat on the broad porches, which evenin’ long about three o'clock. Down 
they spoke of in the French fashion as West End way a piece.” } 
galleries, with joss sticks burning in their Once the ownership of the animal was | 
hair. A fresh Summer dress might be com- established and the man properly con 
pletely ruined by an unconsidered walk doled with, the happening was forgotten 
across the grass. They rose up under its by the town. But at nightfall you knew 
flounces in clouds like smoke. If you en-_ that all the bovine kind were in travail, 
deavored to drive them out you were im- The cattle in the woods scented the blood | 
mediately patterned in blood. No one and with evening told of it. Those quite | 
connected them with the fever. Not only close to the tracks would start the moum- 
was all the food that came into the State ful tale, and then others farther away took 
rank with formaldehyde, but the mail it up. Their voices were sharp and raddled, 
also came in with the same high odor, and you could hear the calves crying at 
and punctured with tiny holes which had their sides. The noise they made was like 
been made to allow the fumes to penetrate a dirge. It came in relays, stubborn and | 
every cranny. Even such rigorous measures unceasing, lasting through the night. | 
as these, however, seemed insufficient to Mysteriously my sisters and I were for 
satisfy the zealous soul of Mississippi. bidden, even in daylight, to venture into 
She instituted an even more formidable the pine country alone. We were told that 
quarantine. Troops were stationed at the we might meet Negroes there, and the 
State line. You could see them from the answer of itself had to suffice us. I used 
trains which carried everyone back to to puzzle over this when talking to Chloe 
New Orleans for the opening of school. and Aunt Sally. Chloe was the cook, and 
There was also, I recollect, a year when I knew that she had a sister whose affaits 
Louisiana retaliated and quarantined worried her, for I heard her tell Sally that 
against Mississippi, accusing her of an_ the sister needed her husband badly, by 
epidemic of her own. We had to have our reason of the fact that she was expecting | 
clothes fumigated exactly like the crackers a baby, and that she hadn't seen him for | 
and the mail before being allowed to start several years. She seemed not to think | 
for the city. Out in the mosquito-infested very highly of him for it, and went com | 
marshes sentries threatened hoboes with plaining to my grandmother, who, while | 
muskets. Small, lonely looking brown she smiled with what seemed to me a great | 
tents thrust themselves upward under lack of fecling, gave her an old dress and | 
| 
| 


ae 


| 
) 
) 
| 


wild magnolia trees. an affectionate message for her sister. 
The murmur of the unresting water flung Aunt Sally was a sort of hereditaty 
itself in a festoon above the Front Street nurse in our family. I used to thank my 
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stars that she had grown too old to work 
before she arrived at me. While her head 
handkerchief, her white aprons and her 
yoluminous gingham dress were always 

tless, she had not a tooth in her head, 
but only a deathless lump of tobacco. 
Seared upon my memory is the day that I 
was ordered to let Sally, who was feeling 
maudlin and affectionate because my 
father had given her a sack of her favorite 
brand, kiss me. Past the figs and the peaches 
I flew, around the black walnuts and the 
pecans, to wind myself in leggy agony 
about a pear tree. All to no avail. Squirm- 
ing, I was returned by a majority party, a 
living sacrifice to an adult sense of noblesse 
oblige. My face was lifted to that shrunken, 
ill-smelling mouth. Sally had her way 
with me. 

Back of the Railroad Tracks, however, 
Negroes were grouped with the witches 
and the cows in the more sinister reaches 
of that limbo. Much that had a terrifying 
sound could be gleaned by listening be- 
hind “‘Nicholas Nickelby’’ or ‘‘Dombey 
and Son”’ to the conversations of our elders. 

“I was only a girl,"’ my mother said, 
“and I suppose that I would not have 
crossed the railroad except that there were 
some spider-lilics I wanted on the other 
side. 1 was walking along looking for 
more when I almost stepped on a Negro 
man lying behind some rushes. I assure 
you that I flew! By the mercy of Providence 
he was fast asleep, but I'll never get over 
the horror I felt! Black as your shoe, a 
great, fat—Faugh! Just suppose that I 
had waked him!"’ 

She had had only a fright, but she had 
known another woman of whom Provi- 
dence had been less thoughtful. She was 
driving, too, with her maid. What could 
seem safer? But she, also, saw some wild 
flowers that she wanted. She left the girl 
in the dogcart while she wandered off to 
get them. She was a spoiled creature, as 
pretty as the blooms she was after and as 
impatient of housing. But all of her 
wealth and loveliness availed her nothing 
Back of the Railroad Tracks. She was there 
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so long that the maid went to look for 
her. She was tied to a tree... . At this 
point my mother usually paused in her 
recital and looking about for us said, *‘My 
dears, I'll excuse you!"’ Which meant that 
we were to go out of the room. 


Il 


But the people who lived between the 
tracks and the woods did not seem im- 
pressed by such occurrences. The still, 
folded shadows held for them no menace 
and no mystery. They were sallow and 
slatternly and poorly clothed. They owned 
a pig or two and a handful of chickens, 
and grew a few sickly vegetables in sandy 
garden patches which seemed little bigger 
than your hand. The men sat around with- 
out collars or in their undershirts, and the 
women wore calico mother hubbards and 
rocked back and forth on the rickety 
porches. If you had asked them how they 
made a living they would probably have 
told you that they were farmers, but their 
farming barely served to sustain their own 
bodies. They were kindly with the lassi- 
tude of illness and defeat. Those of them 
who did not have malaria had rheumatism. 
The spell of the low, sterile country was 
on them. Questioned as to their hopes of 
worldly progress they admitted in flat, 
emotionless voices that they cherished 
none. They were looking forward to 
heaven. It compensated them for their 
earthly destitution, and made it seem al- 
most admirable. 

There was a woman of them who was 
known as Dumb Annie. She was a deaf 
mute, a large-framed girl with eyes sad 
and questioning, like the eyes of a hound. 
Dumb Annie was so poor that when she 
had a baby people who heard of it felt 
sorry for her. Her husband had had his 
hands crippled in an accident in a canning 
factory. What poor compensation was 
paid him barely sufficed to cover the ex- 
penses of his convalescence. Annie worked 
in the garden patch in the cool of the 
morning, but the land was dead and 
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hardly kept the two in cabbages. There 
really wasn’t anything for a child. One 
evening a neighbor, walking along the 
cross-ties, glanced through the door and 
saw Annie standing with a large rock lifted 
between her two hands above the baby's 
crib. It looked, from the tracks, as if she 
were about to hurl it down upon the baby. 
Twilight was just passing and the frogs 
had set up their din in the surrounding 
ponds and marshes. Cow bells sounded 
monotonously farther back in the pas- 
tures. The light from the single kerosene 
lamp in the room was uncertain, but it 
seemed, from what could be seen by its 
rays, that life, for Dumb Annie, had 
carried agony too far. 

The neighbor tried to reach her before 
she hurled the rock, but he was too late. 
He leaped through the door just as it 
bounded across the untidy, straw matting 
to his feet. Dumb Annie was on her hands 
and knees beside the crib, crying with her 
face hidden in the soiled bedding. She was 
crying, but she was laughing at the same 
time. Her laugh was unpleasant and jerky; 
it had an unused sound. The baby was 
yelling as though the roof had fallen in on 
it. There was no doubt about her delight 
in the fright it was in. By dint of much 
patient trying the neighbor learned what 
had caused her to throw the rock, which 
she had only thrown on the floor. She had 
wanted to know whether she could waken 
the baby that way. It had been sleeping. 
She wanted to find out whether it could 
hear. 

Pathos was stark in the ramshackle 
meeting houses which served these people 
for churches. On Sundays, if you drove 


through the country, you could hear their 
thin, sharp voices chanting old fashioned 
hymns. Rickety buggies and surreys, har. 
nessed to plough horses, stood patien 
under oak trees whose heavy, draggj 
branches swept the dust of the road. The 
paint on the meeting houses was 

gray, and the windows were square and 
unwashed, exactly like the windows ig 
their homes. Every week there were prayer 
meetings at which the wicked were asked 
to confess their sins so that the good 
church members might pray for them. The 
congregation would rock back and forth 
and moan amen to whatever frenzy the 
minister was in. Sometimes the things they 
told were terrible and sometimes they were 
ludicrous, but oftener they were pathetic, 

There was one night when a fifteen year 
old girl ran through the aisle crying out 
loud for them to save her from an evil 
thought that had come to her. 

“I have an evil thought!” 

It was in her mind at that identical 
moment, and she wished them to under 
stand as much. She did not say, “‘I had an 
evil thought!"’ or “‘I used to have evil 
thoughts!"" That might have spared them 
the feeling of actual contact with its un 
cleanness. But ‘‘I have an evil thought!” 

People from the town who had stopped 
in to listen to the service said that the 
minister flushed to the edge of his hair 
with embarrassment and that the congrege 
tion moved uncomfortably on the long, 
wooden seats and looked out of the wit 
dows. They spent a great part of the hout 
praying for her, while she cried with het 
head between her knees where she sat 00 
the mourner’s bench. 
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THE REAL AUDUBON 


BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


oun James Aupuson, the sainted pro- 

tector of birds, has become one of the 

American school-child’s heroes. As 
the Bird Clubs and the affiliated Audubon 
Societies all over the country go on foster- 
ing bird life, they build up an Audubon 
legend that conceals, characteristically, 
the true man, and so we lose the sharp edge 
of the man’s wit, and all his Puckish 
prankishness and capricious emotion. Pop- 
ular fancy enthrones a stuffed dummy. 
Behold it pictured on the cover of a 
well-known biography, the fervent work of 
one Hezekiah Butterworth, as a grizzled, 
kindly savior of birds, costumed like 
Daniel Boone! But Audubon’s own un- 
abashed portrait of himself is of a dapper 
young hunter with a penchant for going 
shooting in pumps and black satin breeches! 

Not out of the backwoods and sturdy 
pioneer stock did Audubon come; his fore- 
bears were fishermen of Nantes. His roving 
father married a daughter of Spain. In 
France he grew up, and his chief recollec- 
tions of early boyhood are that he was 
taught to hate perfidious Albion and that 
the’beauty of Nature stirred a ‘‘frenzy’’ in 
his blood. His education was that of a 
young bourgeois gentleman of that day 
and place—drawing, fencing, music, and 
geography. In dancing and playing the 
flageolet he excelled, and he showed from 
his early days a talent with brush and 
pencil. He studied under no less a painter 
than David—*‘the chief inventor and wor- 
shipper of the abominations which smoth- 
ered the aspirations of French artists 
during the revolutionary generation,”’ says 
one of his biographers. All life was still- 
life to David, and from this training 





Audubon, when he came to America as a 
young man, experienced a violent reaction 
that accounts for the wild flutterings and 
impressionistic attitudes of many of his 
later drawings. 

But as yet drawing was only his passion, 
not his profession. As overseer of an estate 
of his father’s at Mill Grove outside Phila- 
delphia, he found a sinecure wherein, by 
renting out land to a tenant, he lived in 
the easy style dear to his heart. ‘I had no 
vices,"’ he afterward wrote of himself at 
this time, “but was thoughtless and pen- 
sive, fond of shooting, fishing and riding 
. .. . l ate no butcher's meat, lived chiefly 
on fruit and vegetables and fish, and never 
drank a glass of spirits or wine until my 
wedding day. . . . I was fair and rosy as a 
girl, strong as any one of my age and sex 
could be, and as active and agile as a buck.” 

The lady who appears as Audubon’s 
first toast, and who late became his bride, 
was Miss Lucy Bakewell. She was a neigh- 
bor and pretty, but the stalwart young 
buck, out of an ancient prejudice, at first 
avoided the Bakewell family because they 
were English. But encountering Mr. Bake- 
well one day while they were both out - 
hunting, young Audubon admired the 
other's dogs, and that was the first step 
toward the fast friendship which soon 
gtew up between them. Naturally this led 
to an acquaintance with Miss Bakewell, 
and as naturally, perhaps, the two fell in 
love. An agent of Audubon, Senior, got 
wind of the approaching marriage and laid 
plans to prevent it. But young Audubon 
sped back to France and his father, exposed 
the agent as dishonest, and obtained his 
dismissal. Then he returned to America 
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in triumph, proposing to marry his sweet- 
heart at once. His prospective father-in- 
law, however, demanded proof that he 
was capable of supporting her. 

So Audubon went into a counting-house 
in New York, and promptly lost several 
hundred pounds in a speculation in indigo. 
Of financial talent he had none; he con- 
fesses blithely that he once mailed without 
sealing it a letter containing $8,000. His 
heart, and apparently his attention, lay 
elsewhere. Returned to his lodgings from 
the arduous dullness of the counting-house, 
he passed happy hours at taxidermic en- 
deavors, smelling up the house with 
skinned snakes and frogs. At last he gave 
up high finance as a bad job, returned to 
Philadelphia, and somehow persuaded Mr. 
Bakewell that his prospects warranted 
matriage. Having got the estate of Mill 
Grove from his father, he sold it, and with 
the proceeds set up a store in Henderson, 
Kentucky, in partnership with a friend 
who did the book-keeping. Though Audu- 
bon was often behind the counter, he was 
oftener still in the woods, following wren 
or vireo, secing and sketching. 


II 


Here he gathered his materials for his 
‘Episodes of Western Life,’ the most 
famous of which is the sketch of a mysteri- 
ous visitor, ““M. de T.’’ The identity of 
this M. de T. Audubon never directly re- 
vealed, although he left little doubt in 
the minds of his contemporaries that the 
victim of his slapstick satire was Rafin- 
esque, or, more precisely, Samuel Con- 
stantine Rafinesque-Schmaltz, the unap- 
preciated naturalist who was twenty years 
ahead of Darwin with the theory of 
evolution, a gullible and wandering eccen- 
tric whose tireless brain hesitated on the 
verge between madness and genius. The 
climax of the visit, as related by Audubon, 
was when in the middle of the night he 
was awakened by weird sounds, and leaped 
out of bed and to his guest’s chamber. 
There he found the window open and the 
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room full of bats. M. de T., stark naked, 
was wildly batting at them with th 
splintered remains of his host’s Cremon, 
violin. At sight of Audubon he sank tp 
the floor exhausted, and begged his hog 
to capture the bats which he was sup 
were a precious new species. With wha 
was surely the acme of hospitality, Andy. 
bon whacked them down, thus finishing 
the Cremona. 

Whole cloth seems to have been cut tp 
the extravagant pattern of this tale. By 
Audubon played a more serious joke on 
his visitor, of the sort very much mis 
named practical. In the writings of Rafi. 
esque certain molluscs, fishes and birds 
were long a stumbling block to zoélogists, 
who searched Nature in vain for specimens 
to correspond with his descriptions. For 
instance, he detailed a ‘‘scarlet-headed 
swallow with gray back, white belly, and 
black bill and feet,’ and several very odd 
fishes. These latter were finally identified 
by our leading authority on fishes, Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, when he learned from 
a Dr. Kirtland, who had the story from 
Bachman, Audubon’s friend, that not 
God but Audubon had created them out 
of thin air—had even drawn them in de 
tail and with waggish solemnity given 
the drawings and descriptions to Rafi- 
esque, who published them in all good 
faith. Here appear the pointed ears and 
wanton malice of Puck, and the scientist 
is out of sight. 

Rafinesque, the gull, took himself of 
at last, and was soon followed by another 
visitor, Alexander Wilson, the life-long 
envy of Audubon. Wilson was a Scotch 
weaver who had fled his native heather 
because he had become inyolved in libel 
charges resulting from some satiric poetry 
he had written. By sheer perseverance he 
had risen to the front rank among om 
thologists, and he was now traveling 
partly for observation, partly to get sub 
scribers for his book of bird drawings 
Scarcely successful but undaunted, he was 
ransacking even the wilds of the West, 
and he walked into Audubon’s county 
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store precisely like a book or magazine 
agent of today. : 

The two great ornithologists had never 
heard of cach other, but when Audubon 
gazed on Wilson’s drawings he was in- 
stantly struck with their great merit. He 
was, he says, on the point of subscribing 
to the books of ‘‘the man with the sur- 
prised face,"” when his partner said in 
French, ‘““Why do you subscribe to those 
books when your own drawings are far 
more magnificent?’’ Possibly Wilson under- 
stood French; Audubon thought he read a 
fleeting annoyance in his face. At any rate 
Audubon did not sign on the dotted line, 
but he invited Wilson to his house and 
treated him with elaborate courtesy. He 
showed him his own drawings, and when 
Wilson asked to borrow one, willingly 
lent it. Together they roamed the woods 
making observations, and presently Wilson 
went his way. 

Out of the chance meeting of these two 
developed a row that has not yet died down. 
Audubon later charged that Wilson stole 
the drawing he had borrowed, of the 
small-headed fly-catcher, Musicapa minuta. 
“I showed him my drawings,”’ said 
Audubon, “‘just as trustingly as you, dear 
reader, might have done.’’ Yet the ingrate 
Wilson, he declared, copied the fly-catcher 
drawing and printed it as his own. An 
examination of the two pictures does not 
teveal more than a distant similarity, and 
it is further complicating to learn that 
there is no such bird as a small-headed fly- 
catcher! The drawing actually shows the 
young of some species of warbler. Mean- 
while, Wilson’s partisans point indig- 
nantly to a picture, in Audubon’s book, 
of a Mississippi kite, which is merely the 
imprint of one of Wilson's birds reversed, 
with the background altered, and one toe 
erased. 

The Kentucky idyll was now ended, for 
the store at length succumbed to neglect, 
and Audubon had to journey up to Lonis- 
ville to see what could be dome to mend 
the leaking vessel of his fortunes. The heur 
was one of the saddest in his life; the wild 





turkeys fluttering across his path no 
longer seemed his friends but his enemies; 
all Nature, that had beguiled him through 
long happy hours while his little fortune 
seeped away, was hostile now, and dared 
him to wring a living from the stern earth 
which had once cradled him in serenity. 

But his ability as a portrait painter, and 
the courageous efforts of his wife, who 
took a position as a tutoress, restored the 
family fortunes, and at last a removal to 
New Orleans was determined on. There, 
says Audubon, ‘‘my long, flowing hair and 
loose yellow nankeen dress and the un- 
fortunate cut of my features attracted much 
attention and made me desire to be dressed 
like other people.’’ The desire, however, 
was not strong enough to induce the man 
to iron his individuality out to the flat 
level of American humanity, and he lived 
in a house in Dauphine street in the same 
style that he had always followed. 


Il 


In the meantime, the urge to publish his 
ornithological drawings was growing 
steadily, and accordingly he went to 
Philadelphia, then the intellectual capital 
of the country, to undertake the publica- 
tion of the work. The moment was most 
inopportune, for Wilson's ornithology 
was just then going through the press, and 
not only were the scientists of Philadelphia 
solidly behind him, but he had himself 
ransacked the country for subscribers. 
Thus everybody in the United States who 
could be divided from $120 for a book 
about birds had already been approached. 
Moreover, Audubon’s drawings, of enor- 
mous size, promised to cost ten times as 
much as Wilson's, and so Philadelphia 
was distinctly discouraging to the long- 
haired stranger from the West. “‘Not only 
cold water, but ice was poured on my 
undertaking,’’ said poor Audubon. 

So he went on, through New York 
State, and embarked on Lake Erie, but the 
old tub in which he and 4: friend took pas- 
sage neatly foundered in a storm off 
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Presque Isle, and Audubon, with his un- 
wieldy portfolio, was taken off in a gov- 
ernment dory and landed on the coast with 
only a few dollars and his precious draw- 
ings. He and his companion decided to 
press on to the nearest town, where by 
painting portraits of the citizens Audubon 
might earn enough to get back to Louisi- 
ana. The man who took the two in his 
cart to Meadville promised to find them 
on the way a good hostel, which proved 
to be his uncle's farm-house. It is a com- 
mentary on the innocence of early Ameri- 
can life that after the two travellers had 
gone to bed they were startled by the 
entrance of the farmer's three daughters, 
who blew out the candle and went to 
sleep in the adjoining bed. In the morning 
Audubon sketched the three graces and 
very likely lightened thereby the charge 
for the night's lodging. 

Arriving in Meadville with one dollar 
and fifty cents in his pocket, he took up 
his station in front of the Traveler’s Rest, 
opened his portfolio, and proceeded to 
sketch. An artist at work is an unfailing 
excuse for the gathering of a crowd of 
idlers, and no business is so pressing that 
a man cannot stop and hang over the 
painter's shoulder for a quarter of an hour, 
and bother him with questions. The crowd 
about Audubon’s easel grew, and presently 
some one with money as well as time to 
spare actually bought the sketch of an old 
Dutchman. After that trade was brisk 
enough to bring the fare to Louisiana. 

When Audubon got home, looking, he 
says, like the Wandering Jew, he found 
his brave wife earning $3,000 a year as a 
school-teacher. He himself set up a danc- 
ing-school, for he was an elegant figure 
on the ballroom floor. The proceeds en- 
abled him at last to get to Europe on the 
long-delayed errand of publishing his 
book. Scotland he saw as through melan- 
choly murk; the heraldic splendor of the 
Scotland of Scott’s poems escaped him 
quite. Perhaps he was discouraged from 
enthusiasm when he presented a letter to 
Professor Jameson, Wilson's friend, and 
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was icily received and informed that $j 
Walter was writing a life of Napoleon anj 
would certainly not suffer interruption 
merely to see one Audubon, an artist from 
the States. 

Decidedly chilled, Audubon knocked og 
the door of Lizars, who had published 
Selby’s “‘British Birds,’’ the most 
nificent ornithological work then known, 
Audubon naively relates that Lizars “had 
the greatest admiration for Selby, but a 
sooner had he looked into my portfolig 
than he exclaimed, ‘My God! I never say 
anything like that before!’’’ Lizars spread 
the news of Audubon’s drawings, ani 
during the next few weeks the Edi 
papers were full of talk of them, and aff 
the local notables who had looked 
Audubon now flocked to see him. “Tt is 
Mr. Audubon here and Mr. Anduboo 
there,’’ he wrote to his wife, ‘‘until I am 
afraid poor Mr. Audubon is sorely ip 
danger of having his head turned.” His 
ears caught the words of passers-by ia 
Prince’s street, who pointed him out 
each other with, ““There goes the French 
nobleman!"’ Sir Walter finally descended 
from Olympus and promised to come and 
look at the drawings, and the Antiquarian 
Society gave the artist a dinner. But Scotch 
dinners sat a little heavily on Audubon'’s 
stomach, as they did on Chopin's a few 
years later. He describes the banquet o 
the Antiquarian Society as consisting d 
matrow-bones, codfish heads stuffed with 
oatmeal and garlic, black pudding, sheeps 
heads, and endless heavy drinks! 

Invitations were now coming thick and 
fast. The day after the banquet, Audubon 
went to breakfast with Sir William Jardim 
and Selby, doubtless with little enough 
appetite left over from the night befor. 
On the way he met a beggar lad on the 
street, and gave him a shilling; thea, 
struck with an impulse of zestful 
feeling, he turned back and took the boy 
with him back to his hotel, where he gave 
him five more shillings and all his off 
clothes. He topped that by adding his 
blessing, and then, he says, “‘sent 
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rejoicing, and feeling myself as if 
OF ed smiled on me.”’ The breakfast, 
not unnaturally, was a success, and after- 
ward Audubon gave a lesson in drawing 
to his eminent hosts. 

More flatteries were in store. The next 
day Audubon’s head was measured by the 
man of the moment in Scotland, Professor 
Coombe, the phrenologist, who declared 
that he had precisely the shape of head 
which would make him a great painter. 
This discovery was at once communicated 
in a paper to the Phrenological Society of 
Edinburgh. But Audubon, by this time, 
was regarded with even more awe and 
interest than the learned doctor of phren- 
ology. His flowing locks, among the 
cropped Scots, set him apart. ‘‘I have taken 
to dressing again,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and now 
dress twice a day, and wear silk stockings 
and pumps. I wear my hair long as usual. 
I believe it does as much for me as my 
paintings.’" Many strangers accosted him 
on the street, for reasons various and 
astonishing. One offered him the gratuitous 
assurance that if he would paint a picture 
of “An Osage Indian Hunting Wild Tur- 
keys’” he could sell it at prodigious profit. 
The prevailing popularity of Landseer’s 
hunting scenes fully supported that pre- 
diction, but Audubon had only caustic 
things to say about stags that fainted as 
gracefully as discreet females, greyhounds 
that leapt upon angry bucks as coquet- 
tishly as terriers jumping in a lady's lap, 
and Landseer’s general display of incorrect 
animal anatomy. 


IV 


Christmas passed, and a dour festival 
Audubon found it in Scotland. Even the 
churches were closed to keep out a cor- 
tupting jollity. Audubon himself was 
apparently a sincere worshipper. Papist 
though he was, in the land of Calvinism 
he sat under the Rev. Sydney Smith, and 
took the sermon to heart—it seemed, he 
says with his note of naiveté, to have been 

to him, exposing all his faults 
and foibles. His cheeks were crimson with 
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shame. It is not known that the Rev. Mr. 
Smith had anything to say in this dis- 
course about long hair, but soon thereafter 
Audubon cut his locks preparatory to 
going to London. His Scotch friends had 
warned him that though eccentricity of 
headdress might be tolerated in a liberal 
city like Edinburgh, he must not expect 
the impeccable English to accept it. 

Before leaving Scotland Audubon was 
at last vouchsafed the felicity of a hand- 
clasp from Sir Walter. Visiting Audubon’s 
exhibition for a moment, the great man 
walked up to him in view of the gaping 
bystanders and the two shook hands, 
while all ears were strained to hear what 
would fall from the lips of eminence. 

‘*How are you standing the cold weather 
of Edinburgh?’’ quoth Scott, and turned 
away. It was thus on the crest of a high 
wave that Audubon left Edinburgh. But 
London received him with a blank ex- 
pression and vague inattention, so he took 
refuge among friends in the country. There 
the life of an English country house in late 
Georgian days struck the very natural 
naturalist as a bit odd. He could not get 
used to a father who called his grown son 
“my love,’’ and the family prayers were 
almost as much of a trial to him, perhaps, 
as the drinking bouts of the country squires. 
In time London noticed him, after a fashion. 
He was invited to address the Wernerian 
Society upon the rattlesnake, but recalling 
at the last moment that he had not pre- 
pared a lecture, he spoke extempore on 
birds. Darwin notes in his biography the 
unpleasant impression made upon him by 
Audubon’s ill-considered remarks about 
Selby. 

The American Ambassador was flat in 
discouraging Audubon from attempting 
to see any noblemen in England, or the 
King. His Majesty, who played whist all 
day long for a shilling a rubber, rarely con- 
sented to see even the Ambassador, and it 
was not supposed to be likely that he 
would care to buy a set of expensive 
books on American ornithology. But 
Audubon was used to snubs, though it 
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cannot be said that the poor man ever 
grew callous to them, and he managed to 
obtain some subscriptions from high 
quarters. Presently King George, who per- 
haps had just won a whist game, looked 
at the drawings for a minute and sub- 
scribed enthusiastically for a work which 
was <o be in elephant folio, with five 
plates to a number, and each number 
priced at two guineas. 

It was on a later occasion that Audubon, 
with an intermediary, called on Baron 
Rothschild. After a delay the Baron, short, 
fat and important, came in. He sat while 
the two others stood respectfully, with 
their hats in their hands. The man of 
golden opportunities, the little money- 
lender of a few years before, now the 
richest man in Europe, ‘‘the man who had 
said to Napoleon ‘You may be a king’ and 
Napoleon was a king,’’ tapped the letter 
of introduction and bluntly asked Audubon 
whether he wished to do any business or 
was soliciting aid. Audubon prayed him 
to read the letter, though, as he says, in 
America he would have knocked the 
fellow to the floor. The Baron glanced 
through the missive as one used to peti- 
tions of the sort, and agreed to take a set 
of the books. ‘‘It will amuse the Baroness 
and her children,’’ suggested Audubon, 
which may have decided the magnate. It 
would have availed nothing to call his 
attention to the fact that buying the work 
would be a contribution to science; the 
Baron did not make such contributions. 
Nor, it seemed, did he always pay his 
bills. When the books were delivered and 
it was discovered that their cost was £200, 
the Baron sputtered. He would pay five 
pounds for a book of birds, but not an- 
other farthing. Audubon would not accept 
the five pounds, and the Baron chose to 
keep the books. The defrauded artist en- 
quired among solicitors of the Temple, 
but the cooler heads there would not 
measure his resources in the courts against 
Rothschild’s, and that was the end of the 
vexatious and lamentable affair. 

Next the pilgrim crossed the Channel. 
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Paris had never heard of him, and the fag, 
that London had received him was go 
credential. However, he was a Fren 
which, of course, counted for much, anj 
his spirits warmed to the readier 
of the French savants. He made a hit at 
once with Geoffrey St. Hilaire, for no 
obvious reason the head of the Jardin des 
Plantes; the artist-naturalists in the two 
men met at once in agreeable h 
The lofty anatomist Cuvier, though frank 
in saying that he had never heard of Audy. 
bon, was as encouraging as though he had, 
and Audubon was given a desk in the 
museum and the freedom of the collections 
and libraries, in a spirit of scientific fellow. 
ship that was wholly modern. Paris wasa 
score of years ahead of Great Britain ip 
such matters, and Audubon preferred 
France, where a scientist, known or u 
known, was accepted as one of a brother 
hood. Nor was there the endless toadying 
to patronizing lords and rich men that, even 
twenty years later in Great Britain, Huxley 
found necessary. In fact, Audubon saw 
France as more than a political republic;it 
was a republic of the mind, and from ithe 
turned naturally to America once mor. 
Before he left he wrote his wife, “‘I have 
now run the gauntlet of Europe, Lucy, 
and may be proud of two things—that! 
am considered the first ornithological 
painter and the first practical naturalist ol 
America!’’ Cuvier, indeed, had pronounced 
Audubon’s drawing to be “‘le plus ma 
nifique monument que l'art ait encore 
éléve a la nature.’” Which, to be sure, did 
not admit Audubon to the rank of scientist, 
but paid him an extraordinary tribute. 
The title of foremost naturalist of America, 
coming as it did after years of unrecognized 
toil, must have been a precious reward @ 
Audubon. America, perhaps justly, had 
failed to grant him that place while Wilson 
lived. But Europe had acclaimed him, 
which is all an American virtuoso 
for success, and his recognition in his ows 
land came more easily now. 
Philadelphia, however, as the prophet s 
country, was incredibly behind the othe 
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ees Audubon ‘‘of course got no sub- 


ne fact 


‘ntions there, was indeed arrested for 
in old debt,” as he himself reports. In 
Baltimore he found four subscribers, but 
was less fortunate in Washington, where 
he called on Secretary Cass, who merely 
told him to put his request in writing, as 
they have a habit of doing at the Capital. 
Avisit with Washington Irving heartened 
him, however, and he proceeded to Rich- 
mond, where Governor Floyd interceded 
for him, an. the State of Virginia sub- 
sribed for one set. He was well received 
in Charleston, where twenty years before 
Wilson had walked the streets looking for 
asingle person interested enough even to 
daw him up a list of likely subscribers, 
sd had been reduced to knocking on the 
doors of houses that appeared to shelter 
people of wealth and education, to peddle 
his wares like a book agent. In New York 
again, Audubon found friends in Cooper 
and Inman. In Boston, Webster and Thomas 
Nuttall, the latter of whom had recently 
published a manual of American orni- 
thology of his own, called on him. 

Returning to Philadelphia, he traveled 
about in its environs, studying birds in the 
same habitat that Wilson had known. 
“Passed poor Wilson's schoolhouse,”’ he 
recorded in his diary, ‘‘and heaved a sigh. 
Alas, poor Wilson!’’ He must indeed have 
felt pity for his one-time rival, who had 
never made a penny from his books, and 
had died before his life’s work was fin- 
ished from the effects of studying bird life 
in the Summer marshes. Once, in a hotel 
in Buffalo, Audubon had written on the 
register, his pen tipped with a character- 
istic blend of jealousy and praise, ‘‘John 
James Audubon, who like Wilson will 
ramble, but never, like that great man, die 
under the lash of a bookseller.’’ But now, 
ilive, successful, his book completed, 
Audubon could afford magnanimity. 
His way was made; he had but to follow 
itto the end, led by the birds that ever 
absorbed him, into the low tropic strange- 
ness of Florida, by boat through the la- 
§00ns of the Texas coast, up to Labrador, 
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to the breeding grounds of the gannets on 
their lonely sea-girt rocks. His passionate 
outcry against the wanton destruction by 
fowlers and egg-hunters of those white- 
winged colonies atones for his young days 
of thoughtless shooting on the Pennsyl- 
vania marshes. This keen-eyed Audubon 
in a lurching dory was a far different man 
from the long-gone young fop with his 
fowling piece and his silk stockings. 

Kindliness and wisdom had been granted 
him for the loss of his youth, and old 
Audubon settled down on the Hudson, in 
what is now Audubon Fark, New York 
City, and there, surrounded by his capable 
sons and their many children, he lived the 
life of the artist and patriarch, his ringlets 
longer on his shoulders than ever, his 
character mellowed with experience, the 
friend and adviser of younger men. On 
January 27, 1851, the spirit of the friend 
of birds took wing. 


V 


And what was the legacy he left behind 
him? The paintings that were his greatest 
labor must be judged by a double standard, 
as science, and as art. An artist, however 
competent, who paints Nature for the 
critical inspection of scientists is sure to 
suffer adverse judgment both among the 
artists, who dislike the photographic, and 
among the scientists, who mistrust all 
artists as inaccurate impressionists. As 
works of art, the Audubon drawings cer- 
tainly have color mastery and vigor of 
line, as well as a strong sense of composi- 
tion. As science they are variable in the 
extreme. Where Audubon was interested 
in a bird he would lavish on every detail 
of its plumage a microscopic care of work- 
manship. But again he would wash in his 
colors in haste and with no interest greater 
than in an impressionist effect on the eye. 
His fondness for representing birds on the 
wing or in violent action is a debatable 
virtue. It makes the subject become alive; 
as the average stereotyped drawing of a 
stuffed bird assuredly does not, and he 
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sometimes brilliantly caught the pose of 
a bird in a split second of time. But at 
other times he would represent it in atti- 
tudes that Coues, at least, has called ana- 
tomically impossible, or poised on a 
slender-stemmed flower miraculously un- 
bending under the feathered weight. 
The text of the “American Ornitho- 
logical Biographies’’ must be judged by 
the same double standard. It is now known, 
though it was not clearly understood in 
Audubon’s day, that much of the credit 
for their accuracy goes to the British 
naturalist, MacGillvary, an obscure but 
careful worker, who probably imparted 
to the biographies most of what may 
claim to be science in the stricter sense. 
Precisely what was MacGillvary’s share, 
for which he received some money but 
little credit among Audubon’s acknowl- 
edgments, it is difficult to measure now. 
The observations were Audubon’s own, 
and so was the fund of incident, but uni- 
formity of thought and presentation, 
accuracy in the determination of species, 
the Latin nomenclature, and much else 
that belongs to ornithology as a science 
were doubtless MacGillvary’s. Compared 
with Wilson's ornithologies, Audubon’s 
were more complete, because he included 
many birds he had never seen, while 
Wilson limited his work to what he actu- 
ally knew. Thus Audubon’s works had a 
greater general usefulness, though Wilson's 
were more original. But in literary power 
Audubon surpassed Wilson as far as 
Nuttall surpassed Audubon. A lovable, 
poetic extravagance marks his style, and 
like the true artist, he seldom fails to tell 
how his first view of a bird, or some vivid 
moment with it, affected his spirit. To the 
strict scientist all that is so much rubbish, 
to be husked away before the kernel of 
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truth may be discovered. To other ready 
it is the saving leaven in the somewhy 
heavy loaf of Audubon's tremendous wo 
The artist friends of Audubon’s day 
Peale and Stuart and Inman, 
never gave him real recognition, beyoaj 
what a great musician might grant tp, 
brilliant banjo player, and it is doubeful j 
most artists of today take him into the 
fellowship. Yet he certainly has a clip 
On the contrary, science has always 
nized in him an acute and enthusiast 
observer, and if he was often in error, 
he gave rein to poetry and that nebuloy 
demon, artistic temperament, he is fo. 
given, and has his place between Wilbg 
and Nuttall as one of the three great carl 
American ornithologists. 
But to appraise the bequest that amy 
man leaves to posterity there must k 
added to his completed labors the incale- 
lable factors of personality and influeng. 
In the case of Audubon there arises yet 
another imponderable value that, though 
only by paradox, must be assigned to him 
That is the legend for which he stands 
and by which is achieved a greater goo 
than ever the flesh and blood actualiy 
worked. He has become the embodiment 
of an ideal, inspiring the earnest efom 
of countless men, women, and child 
The Migratory Bird Act bears in effecths 
invisible signature. The egrets in ther 
far mangrove swamps, the bob-whites aul 
the golden plovers owe in good measur 
their lives to him. His hand, it mightk 
said, puts away the schoolboy’s slingshot 
Audubon the man is, to be sure, a ft 
lible, lovable mortal, but Audubon tk 
stained-glass saint, his hand upheld # 
benediction over the fluttering litt 
feathered brethren, is an immortal 
immeasurable influence for good. 
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MOVING 


BY E. GERTRUDE BEASLEY 


father had sold the house and cotton 
farm, including the improvements 
and most of the live stock, and had already 
d the money, more than three 
thousand dollars, which he wore in the 
belt of his jeans. Moreover, the deed had 
been signed, for my mother finally had to 
acquiesce and give her signature, which 
was wrung from an unwilling hand, and 
the day had been appointed to move. 

I shall never forget that day—the day 
we left the place in Mitchell county, 
Texas. There was such hurrying and sad- 
ness and so many suppressed complaints 
by everyone except my father, who, on 
such occasions, always appeared in excel- 
lent spirits. But, as I have said, there was 
nothing else to do, now that the trans- 
action was closed and everything was 
teady, So we set Out once more upon the 
open road toward the Southwest. The 
double side-boards had been put on the 
two or three farm wagons, the furniture 
and household goods were stacked in them, 
and bed-springs and the usual bedding 
were stretched across their tops; then the 
bows and sheets were put on and the 
prairie-schooners, which served as tent 
and hut alike, were ready for our large 
family. This was the third moving since 
Tcould remember; I was then about eight 
yeats old. Beside the wagon, there was a 
hack in which my mother and sisters sat 
for a part of the day. All the vehicles were 
drawn by mules or horses; and a few extra 
animals were led at the tail of our caravan. 

was a family of fourteen people in 
these wagons, a man and his wife, and six 
sons and six daughters. 


Te was nothing else to do. My 


At first, it was extremely difficult and 
displeasing for the young children to be 
shut up in the covered wagons all day, 
where, in case of rain or wind, the cur- 
tains were tied down so tightly that one 
got no chance to look out except through 
the front opening, where one could see 
only the road or the vehicles in front. But 
sometimes a fellow traveler would stop 
and talk to us, or my father would halt 
his team and stop at a house, or call to 
someone passing in the road to answer his 
questions and give him directions. At 
such times we wanted to roll up the wagon 
sheet and put our heads out to listen. But 
my mother objected, and we were seldom 
allowed to do so, for she said that people 
would think we were a lot of tramps. 

My mother worried, fretted, and scolded 
a great deal, and when she had gone over 
every reason she could think of why a 
family should not be ‘‘drug about the 
country in ole covered wagons, lookin’ 
lak’ the sorriest people on God A'mighty's 
earth’’—when she had repeated her reasons 
until they were all threadbare, she would 
raise an eyebrow, sniff up her short nose 
and say, ‘‘at enny rate, I wasn't raised 
that way."’ A plump matron of the Anglo- 
Saxon type, with fair skin—extremely fair 
if protected from the sun—blue eyes and 
reddish brown hair, she would lie among 
her young in the wagon and grumble at 
her misfortune, and gradually turn the con- 
versation to disparaging remarks about 
her husband and his people. Yet, at other 
times, the comedy of a situation would 
appeal to her and she would laugh until 
the tears streamed down her face. 

My father, however (I remember won- 
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dering at this, and I dismissed it as a defect 
in his character), appeared happy under 
such circumstances. At least he was more 
pleased at traveling in the open road than 
ever he was on the farms we cultivated. 
Sometimes he assured us that we were 
bound for a land of honey ponds and 
fritter trees. But he was black-passioned 
and of a violent temper, too, and the 
slightest inconvenience or oversight sent 
him into a rage. At that stage of my life, 
I was more afraid of my father, I think, 
than of any person I had ever met. Yet, as 
he stood by the wagon in a big, gray 
Stetson hat, a red bandanna at his throat, 
with his hickory shirt, his familiar jean 
pants, and his high boots—as he stood 
with one foot on the hub of the wheel, 
elbow on knee and chin in palm, I could 
see even as a child how picturesque he 
was, and knew that a curious fascination 
sometimes broke through one’s dark 
fears. . . . | was ashamed that my father 
chewed tobacco, but somehow it seemed 
to me manly to be able to spit as far as he 
did. 

As for the twelve children, my brothers 
and sisters and myself, assorted in the 
various vehicles or riding an extra horse, 
if you had seen one of them you would 
have known the rest, for there was a 
strong family resemblance, best revealed 
by the shape and expression of their faces. 
There were five brothers and three sisters 
older than myself and a brother and two 
sisters younger. 

As the sun would begin to set, the very 
earth seemed to grow more calm. When 
dusk came on and it was time to stop and 
prepare a meal, one heard the furniture 
bumping up and down in the wagons more 
distinctly and distinguished the clatter of 
tin pans in the grub-box. My father would 
try to get permission to drive into a pasture, 
preferably by a stream, where, the teams 
being stopped, the household was ordered 
to pile out, to take part in the chores of 
evening. 

The horses were unharnessed and fed, 
and then hobbled and turned loose in the 


pasture. Some one of the older childs 
built a fire and my mother and sisters hy 
gan to prepare supper. The wagon carry; 
the grub-box, a triangular cy 
would be backed into a convenient loc. 
tion, if possible under a tree, and the lid, 
which opened from the top, would fk 
brought down to the level of the bottom 
of the cupboard, forming a sort of extep. 
sion table. Then the tin pans, skillets and 
kettles were hauled out on the tabk 
(which was only the lid of the grub-boy) 
in order to get at the yeast jar, the coffee 
bacon, dried peas, potatoes, flour, and th 
like, which had all been packed solidly ig 
the cupboard. My mother would roll ap 
her sleeves, put on her kitchen apron and 
begin to give orders. ‘‘Now, you children, 
step aroun’ here,’’ she would begin. (Nom 
of the children ever stepped as quickly s 
she did or held their backs so straight) 
“Let's get this cookin’ done. . . . Oned 
you boys keep that fire built up, an’ bring 
up some more o’ them limbs. Here, [tomy 
second sister] put that skillet on and fy 
this meat. Try and get them potatos 
peeled by the time that meat’s done,” she 
would address her oldest and third daugh 
ter. ‘‘An’ try an’ season them right. Dont 
put too much pepper . . . One o’ you bop 
take that molasses bucket and go upw 
that house and try to buy some milk 
We'll make some biscuits if y’k'n git som 
milk.” 

Then perhaps my third sister, a fait 
haired, stocky girl would speak up and sy, 
**Maw, let me make the bread today. 
Ah'll never learn how if you don’t let m 
try."" The meat being done, the gray 
made, and the potatoes put on, my sist 
would prepare to make the biscuits. & 
the milk that had been brought wa 
usually sour, she would have to put a 
“‘extrie pinch of sodie’’ for each cupful 
she used, and she was not to use too much 
lard, for the great black skillets with lids 
to them wherein the bread was 
fried and partly baked were already well 
smeared with bacon grease. The girl would 
wash her hands, take out the bread pat 
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from the sack of flour, make a basin of the 
flour in the pan, put in a little yeast, a 
few cups of milk, the prescribed amount 
ofsalt, soda and lard, and proceed to work 
up the dough with her hands. When the 
bread had been kneaded sufficiently, she 
would then squeeze off lumps of the dough, 
mould them into shape, and place them in 
the skillets. 


II 


Usually, when such work was going on, 
my father would be stretched out reading 
or asleep on a pallet under one of the 
wagons, if the weather permitted his lying 
in the open, and he had to be told that 
supper was ready. One of the little ones 
was ordered to go and tell ‘yer daddy"’ to 
come to his meal. Then the family gath- 
ered around the fire, where the coals gave 
out some warmth if it was cold, or around 
the grub-box if there was no need to be 
near the fire. There were occasional stools, 
boxes, or chairs to sit on, but often some 
of the family stood while eating or filled 
their plates and sat on the ground. The 
food was parceled out in tin pans and 
bucket lids, as the best of the dishes had 
been carefully packed away, and handed 
around with cups of milk and mugs of 
steaming coffee. When the meat, potatoes, 
beans and the like had been served, the 
molasses jug was handed around, and 
sorghum and butter mixed together formed 
a sort of dessert, which was sopped up 
with hot bread. 

The next morning the boys would roll 
up the tent which served as a sort of sleep- 
ing bag for them; and, breakfast being 
over, My Sisters were required to wash the 
dishes, to put away all the utensils, to roll 
up the bedding and arrange the beds in the 
wagons before we started on the day’s 
journey. As my father usually drove the 

t wagon, we soon heard him gee-ing 
and signaling to the others to follow the 
course he indicated. 

So far as I can remember, my father did 
not know when we left Mitchell county 
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precisely where we would settle, but we 
were now traveling in the general direction 
of San Angelo, and if the country about 
that town, which already numbered several 
thousand inhabitants, did not suit him, 
we knew we'd probably travel farther to- 
ward the Southwest. Bump, bump, bump, 
said the bed-springs and the sideboards 
as our Caravan strung out along new roads 
none too well marked out. Days and 
weeks passed and we continued our jour- 
ney, stopping at noon for a few hours and 
again before dusk to prepare for night in 
the open. 

Once when we had camped in a big 
pecan grove near a town, an old man and 
a little girl came out to our wagons to 
talk. They were campers too, or as my 
parents would say movers, the little girl 
being the daughter or granddaughter of 
the old man. What a scraggy, scrawny, 
stunted child she was! A road rat. Hers 
was the voice of the ignorant, shiftless and 
low-down of her class, pitched too low 
for a little girl, with a grating note in it. 
Because we were nearly the same size, the 
family assumed that she and I ought to be 
friends—an absurd implication often foisted 
upon children—and encouraged our ac- 
quaintance. We began to talk about spell- 
ing and the like and played at going to 
school. The child had a startlingly com- 
manding voice. “‘Now, y'all set up 
straight,’’ she would say to two or three 
of my young brothers and sisters and my- 
self. We sat under the wagon or perched 
on the edge of a bed made on the floor in 
a ram-shackle, one-room house near by. 
“Set up an’ study an’ Ah'll hear ye lessons 
in a minute.”’ 

She singled me out to spell. I had to 
stand before her, for it was unfair by the 
rules not to do what she commanded. We 
changed from play to serious business. She 
held the spelling-book up and began to 
pronounce the words. ‘‘Uv!"’ she shouted, 
glowering at me curiously, like a cat that 
has suddenly decided to eat the mouse be- 
tween its paws. ‘‘Uv"’ was familiar enough, 
but how was one to spell it? I was ex- 
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tremely ashamed of failure. The child 
tried to explain, she gave a sentence: *‘He 
will take some wv your coffee."” I would 
make an attempt, and she offered me three 
trials. ‘‘U, v,’’ I said after some effort. 
Others in our make-believe school looked 
as though they knew better, but they were 
not allowed to tell. The little teacher then 
spelled the word, not without much scorn 
for one who couldn't do it, and then 
went on to other short words, which she 
pronounced ‘‘ef’’ and *‘frum."’ I had heard 
them pronounced in this manner often 
enough in daily conversation, but for any- 
one to enunciate so poorly when looking 
at the word in the book threw me com- 
pletely off. She scolded me gingerly when 
I had done. “‘Aw, I thought you ‘uz 
smart; you ain't smart a-tall,’’ she assured 
me. ‘‘Ah k’n spell,’’ I told her, offended 
at being told to my face that I wasn't 
clever, “‘but you cayn’t pronounce.”’ 

If the little girl interested meor wounded 
my vanity, the old man filled me with ter- 
ror and wonder. For he used to come there 
and hold endless conversations with my 
father about God, the end of the world, 
and hell. I say he talked about God, I 
think it was more about the lack of a God, 
for the old man was said to be an infidel. 
He maintained, it seems to me, that no one 
had ever seen God, that no man really 
knew that there was a Creator. But our 
visitor, with his long white beard and his 
hat with its greasy band, said things more 
terrible than this as he sat talking with 
my father under the pecan trees. His later 
Statements were of more concrete facts and 
therefore more terrifying. He predicted 
the destruction of the world by means of a 
comet. Indeed, one had already appeared 
a few years previously, and he had recently 
discovered another. At least he had seen 
a star in the heavens with a tail decidedly 
developed, and he thought it might some- 
how clash with the earth and wipe it out 
of existence. I remember my mother and 
sisters looking for the star with the tail 
before climbing into the wagon at night 
to go to bed. Their whispers and curious 
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solemnity and the old man’s talk threw 
me into a state of hysteria; and at night, 
as I lay shaking with terror, I saw 


red flames lapping up the earth, a final an4 , 


complete destruction. 

My father spent days and days tryingty 
decide whether or not he would buy lanj 
here. He talked with agents and owner, 
What kind of improvements were ther 
on the land? How often did it rain in thy 
country? What crops thrived best? Wy 
the land well watered? By the last questiog 
he meant to inquire if wells had been dug, 
if there was any running water, or if ther 
were any indications of underground 
streams. He examined the soil and brought 
specimens to show my mother. A man it 
terested in selling the land assured my 
parents there was plenty of water; he had 
tested for water all over that country and 
he knew there were underground streams, 
He held a willow stick, a small pliable 
branch of the tree, horizontally in the two 
hands and walked about the country. A 
sign was vouchsafed by the willow, whic 
he was careful to hold strongly, as this 
was a sort of prerequisite for invoking th 
spell. As he walked about, lo and behold, 
the branch moved in his hands, and turned 
over completely as a bow does whet 
stretched out. He stopped at the very it 
stant, at the very place where the willow 
turned mysteriously in his hand and ordered 
his men to dig a well. Needless to say, they 
found a fine, clear underground stream 
He had walked all over the country about 
San Angelo and he gave my parents @ 
understand that his journey had been om 
of continuous magic, registered by the 
twitching of the limb in his hands. 

The water diviner had heard that my 
father played the violin, and asked to loot 
at the instrument. He screwed up his ey 
and inspected every inch of the old fiddle, 
the bridge, the strings, the peg-keys and 
even the glue at the joints. ‘“Well, git 
us a tune,”” he said at last, and ev 
about the camp sat down to listen. MY 
father would brace his chair against a i, 
take off his hat, arrange the butt of tht 
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fiddle under his whiskers (for although he 
was only @ little on the shady side of 
forty-five, he appeared to think it his duty 
to wear a full beard and mustache), cross 
his legs and begin his tchu di, tchu di, 
thu di, dee, dee. He would play ‘‘The 
Bighth of January” or a piece by some 
such title. I nearly always felt squeamish, 
for I was vaguely conscious that jigs were 
not necessarily music. I was also extremely 
embarrassed that the hand which held the 
how was minus three fingers (due to an 
accident he had when a boy), and won- 
dered furtively if the man knew that the 
words to one of the pieces my father was 
playing were said to be improper. The 
man did not praise my father’s music, or 
even remark on the excellence of his in- 
strument. He was himself a man of mir- 
aces, so why should he? After he left, my 
mother pronounced him a fake, but my 
father went even farther with his re- 

es: he called him—but never mind 
what he called him, for it would not look 
well in print. 

Ill 


The moving continued, and, as always, 
the worst inconveniences and hard work 
fell upon the women and children. When 
the family camped for a few days or a few 
weeks, my mother took advantage of the 
time to do, with the help of her daughters, 
the family washing and ironing, to wash 
the bed clothing, even the blankets and 
quilts; to clean up the cooking utensils 
thoroughly, and to find means and methods 
of bathing and doctoring her children. 
How she loathed this life in the open! To 
enhance her complaints, our moving was 
prolonged to inordinate lengths. I can’t be 
exact as to the number of months it 
stretched out to, but I am pretty certain 
that it lasted through a second season, for 
[remember the rain and cold and the family 
and disturbances which a change 
in the weather brought. The rain would 

t down upon the covered wagons with 
such force that, with all efforts at tighten- 
ing the sheets and keeping them well tied 
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down at the sides, it was almost impossible 
to protect the bedding from the dampness. 
As a result, there were colds, coughing, 
croup and earache, all caused from sleeping 
upon wet bed-clothing. The older children 
sometimes complained of being kept out 
of school on account of my father’s chronic 
failure to find a place to settle down, and 
everything went to indicate that camping 
had long since become a hardship almost 
intolerable to every member of the family. 

But when the weather was bright, as it 
often was even in the dead of Winter in 
that section of the country, a new spirit 
pervaded the movers. Sometimes, when our 
caravan had proceeded for several days 
without much opportunity for exercise, 
the children were permitted to go into the 
road to walk, or to stretch their legs at 
foot-races. At night there were the usual 
preparations for the evening meal, a dis- 
cussion of the country and the sights of 
the day, what wild game was best to 
bring down for food (my father sometimes 
shot a rabbit for supper from his high 
seat in the covered wagon, using a Win- 
chester for small as well as large game), 
and my parents aired their opinions as to 
the sort of country they would choose to 
live in. My mother contended that most 
any country at all was ail right if people 
would work. (‘‘The trouble with the 
Beasleys was that they never would 
work.’") But my father said he thought 
the land, the amount of rainfall, the vege- 
tation and such like made a hell of a lot 
of difference. 

Sometimes, when we were camped near 
a village for a day or two, my older broth- 
ers and sisters would get diked up in the 
evening and go into the town to see the 
sights, or attend a meeting, or a singing, 
or a dance. They were put to considerable 
trouble to do this, for their Sunday clothes 
were packed in trunks at the bottom of 
the wagon and getting them out entailed 
unloading and unpacking. But this diffi- 
culty was willingly surmounted and soon 
the boys were in serge suits, extremely in 
need of pressing, striped shirts, and plaid 
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cravats which might be tied in a bow; and 
my sisters would come forth in new calico, 
or lawn, or perhaps in an old black silk 
skirt and white waist. Hats and coats 
were a difficulty, but often they contrived 
to make out. Perhaps one of the children 
would be left out of the party on account 
of the shortage of coats and hats. That one 
always spent the evening in tears, bemoan- 
ing the fact that he or she, as the case 
might be, was never able “‘to go no- 
wheres.”’ 

News had been brought to my father 
of a small town farther south, called 
Eldorado. It was agreeable news, for the 
whole country about there was said to 
have many of the attributes of the Eldo- 
rado of legend. If it were not actually a 
land flowing with milk and honey, both 
were to be had in abundance. Our wagons 
soon brought us near. We had traversed 
plains and rocky slopes and canyons where 
rivers had cut out their beds to great depth 
and then dried up. The mules and horses 
had hauled us over gullies, they had 
forded swift streams, they had brought us 
out of bogs and carried us over hills almost 
as high as mountains. Now our wagons 
came like a queue of wigwams, like a 
string of animals lazily following their 
leader to the watering-place, down into 


the valley of Eldorado. How we shou 
rest and be happy when we got there! And 
some day, my naive heart said, life would 
burst like a flower in the exquisiteness of 
perfection. 

But Eldorado showed few signs of rer 
fection. Our caravan halted just withoy 
her gates, for the town was as yet not much 
more than a post-office and a few store, 
This was some time about 1gor. A 
was arranged in a beautiful pasture. Ther 
were trees dotted about in the tall grass 
cottonwoods, poplars and oaks. 

There was plenty of work to be had her 
and the family rented a small house. And 
while the arrangements to occupy it wer 
being made, tales were poured into ow 
ears of life in Eldorado. One heard of 
cattle-thieving, horse-stealing, preaching, 
dancing (of the latter, the parson would 
draw a vivid picture and inscribe it, asit 
were, with the legend, ‘From the bal} 
room to hell’’); of the new railroad and 
the new schoolhouse; of horse-racing, 
tobacco-chewing, saloon- keeping, tale 
bearing and tale-telling, whisky-drinking, 
scandal-mongering and shooting. 

The sheets and bows were taken off the 
wagons and the household goods arrayed 
in a new little shack of two rooms. We had 
got to God's country at last! 
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WANTED: A NEW MESSIAH 


BY BYRON DEXTER 


religion in America are voiced 

with increasing frequency in the 
pulpits and in a section of the press. 
Speculations as to the precise shape that 
this movement will assume vary accord- 
ing to the temperaments of the prophets, 
but the discussions in the main are held 
well within the traditional bounds. Mr. 
Glenn Frank, a theologically-minded lay- 
man, sees ‘‘a vast and sweeping popular 
movement which will compel the his- 
torian a hundred years hence to write that 
‘along about 1933 the Western World was 
caught in the sweep of an unprecedented 
spiritual awakening in which the best 
aspiration and the best knowledge of our 
time met and merged, a movement that 
must be set alongside the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the Wesleyan revival!’ ’’ 
Dr. Frank Crane writes: “‘All that is 
needed is for some magnetic prophet to 
atise, some man with the spiritual en- 
dowment of a Loyola, a Luther or a 
Wesley, who shall go through the world 
with an apple blossom in his hand and 
fire the imagination and conscience of the 
race with the beauty of human brother- 
hood. Such a revival need in no way 
antagonize any existing church organi- 
zation, but it should rather be such as 
should win the hearty coéperation of the 
members of any and every church. This is 
by no means sentimental dreaming. It is 
intensely practical.’’ 

Certain students of the American spec- 
tacle, mistrusting Dr. Crane's apple blos- 
soms, will perhaps dismiss his prophecy 
too cavalierly. They forget that the doctor, 
aM expert in giving millions of Americans 


G= expectations of a revival of 





the thing they want, has his fingers firmly 
upon the popular pulse. If this pulse be 
counted, signs are not lacking to suggest 
that the launching of a great popular 
American religion is well within the realm 
of the possible. Investigating this possi- 
bility, an engaging collection of phenom- 
ena at once presents itself. We see more 
than a hundred million citizens yearning 
to mold themselves after the manner of 
their neighbors. In batches of a million 
they read the same newspapers; in batches 
of two millions they read the same 
periodicals; in batches of fifteen millions 
they listen simultaneously to the same in- 
spirational speakers. They do setting-up 
exercises together every morning. They go 
automobile riding together at night. 
There is a definite and undoubted thrill in 
marching to the same tune with millions 
of one’s fellows. The American has dis- 
covered it, and likes it. 

Nor is this desire for mass action limited 
to the sphere of food, clothes, housing, 
transportation, and ideas. Emotionally, 
there is the same tendency. Cults for the 
development of the American soul are be- 
wilderingly popular. Any messiah, if only 
he advertise adroitly, can win a following, 
whether he cal! his programme the New 
Thought, Pelmanism, Physical Culture, 
the Ancient and Honorable Order of Blue 
Goose, or the Hay Fever Association. 
Although at first glance the abundancy of 
these pseudo-religions may seem to indi- 
cate a diversity of desires, yet their exist- 
ence is but a manifestation of a single 
fundamental urge. The American longs for 
a religion which will impart some sig- 
nificance to his uniform thoughts and 
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actions. Obviously this new religion must 
have a large common denominator. It 
must take in both the members of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows and the 
members of the Union League, the owners 
of the Fords and the owners of the Pack- 
ards. It must, moreover, if it is to be truly 
popular, contain elements of the mystical, 
it must be susceptible to the legend and 
parable treatment, and above all, it must 
offer enough rewards to make it profitable 
to the believer. 

When we look at the generality of 
American citizens, what idea above all 
others is seen to attract this universal and 
passionate allegiance? What idea is told 
and retold, in a mythology especially 
fashioned for the purpose, in all the 
million-circulation magazines? What par- 
able and legend are recited in countless 
house-organs, incorporated in every edu- 
cational programme, enunciated in every 
presidential address? It is the legend of the 
Office-Boy Who Rose To Be President. 
It is the parable of the Young Man Who 
Signed The Coupon. In short—the Success 
Idea. Perhaps this simple truth is a clue to 
the vast and sweeping movement which 
Mr. Frank is so romantically expecting. 


II 


Twenty-one years ago a handful of Chi- 
cagoans formed a practice of lunching to- 
gether once a week. The group was made 
up of a coal dealer, a mine operator, a 
lawyer, and a haberdasher—good repre- 
sentative Americans all. The idea which 
animated the group was sound—a mutual 
exchange of patronage. The lawyer bought 
his collars from the haberdasher, and the 
haberdasher let the lawyer collect his bad 
accounts. Being Americans, the group 
liked all this better when it was given a 
pretty title. Somebody suggested that the 
purpose of the group was to promote Good 
Fellowship. So Rotary was born. 

Today there are 2400 Rotary Clubs, 
with a membership of 120,000. There are 
1100 Kiwanis Clubs, composed of the men 
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who were left out of Rotary. Chambers of 
Commerce, Lions, and Exchange Clu 
follow. “Civic luncheon clubs,’’ says the 
Hon. Carrington T. Marshall, LLB 
Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme Cour, 
“are the strongest factor in American life 
today in promoting sound public opinion,” 
To say that they have elevated Profitable 
Good Fellowship, or, in more general 
terms, the Success Idea, to the plane of, 
religion would not offend even the mog 
fanatical Fundamentalist. He would a 
sume as a matter of course that this 
meant the same thing as to say that a par 
ticular American makes a religion of fresh 
air, or drinking a glass of hot water befor 
breakfast. Religion in this sense is used asq 
convenient euphemism. But suppose we ug 
the term in its true connotation? Suppose 
we say that Success has become a religion 
in America in the same sense that Bud 
dhism, Mohammedanism or Christianity 
are religious—a philosophy of life which 
sums up for its adherents their relationship 
with the universe—a genuinely new relig 
ion, possessing its own creed, congre 
gations, and temples, and perhaps fated 
some day to swallow up the established 
churches? This would be heresy. But would 
it be untrue? 

To determine its truth or falsity let us 
examine some of the variations that have 
been played upon the theme of Good 
Fellowship. Mr. Donald A. Adams, presi- 
dent of Rotary, writes: “‘Rotary is 4 
spiritual force. Mark my words, I did not 
say a religious force. I said a spiritual 
force. On no other grounds can I account 
for the way it has gripped thousands of 
lives and changed them from selfish exist 
ence into lives of helpful and unselfish 
service.’’ Spiritual but not religious? That 
is a nice distinction. But is it quite sound? 
The Rotarian, in its November, 1925, ed 
torial, breathed as follows: ‘‘Rotary is not 
a mere creed to be recited, though beautiful 
its rendition; nor merely a song to be sung, 
though sweet be the singing. Rotary #4 
life to be lived. Your individual responst 
bility to Rotary is to live Rotary.” 
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Obviously that is precisely the sort of 
thing that pulpits have echoed since man 
was frightened by the first thunderstorm. 
And there are other symptoms. For ex- 
ample, the missionary complex which in 
the sixth law of Rotary concerns itself 
with a world-fellowship of business and 

essional men, and one finds Mr. Paul 
P, Harris, president emeritus of Rotary, 
saying: “During the war I heard a con- 
servative Scot, Thomas Stevenson of 
Edinburgh, tell a representative of the 
British Government in Chicago that ‘this 
thing never would have happened if 
Rotary could have been established 
throughout Europe ten years ago.” ”’ 

When a man joins Rotary it is impressed 
upon him that he has an obligation to at- 
tend meetings of his club or forfeit his 
membership. This idea of obligation, of 
the duty which membership entails, is 
characteristic of all religions. It is the idea 
that the Christian churches have been try- 
ing to put across for centuries, and much 
less successfully. The eleventh article of 
the Rotary Code of Ethics is even better 
evidence: ‘‘Finally, believing the univer- 
sality of the Golden Rule, ‘All things what- 
soever that men would do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them,” we contend that So- 
ciety best holds together when equal op- 
portunity is accorded all men in the natural 
resources of this planet.”’ If this could be 
brought to fulfillment, declares the presi- 
dent of Rotary hopefully, ‘it would make 
human relations and actions in part 
divine.” 

This surely is the stuff of which religions 
are made. What if the concrete Rotarians 
fall short of it in practice? Is history with- 
out examples of large numbers of men be- 
ing moved by an idealistic creed which 
not one in ten thousand of them ever 
thought of taking seriously? One can only 
speculate as to the response which would 
be accorded a speaker at a Rotary luncheon 
who took as his text the last phrase of 
Article x1 of the Code, and proposed the 
abolition of private ownership of natural 
tesources! But as I say, a slight inconsist- 
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ency in the application of the formal creed 
in no way weakens the religion itself. In- 
deed, if the actual application be sound and 
helpful, the more beautifully impossible it 
is in theory the better. And a moment's 
examination will show that at the bottom 
of the dogma of Good Fellowship there 
is a true and helpful principle. It is the 
principle that prosperity is a better condi- 
tion for man than poverty, better because 
in the average man poverty tends to pro- 
duce fear, coarseness, ignorance, and envy. 
That few Americans, freed from the evils 
of poverty, rise intellectually beyond the 
level of a moving-picture director, or spir- 
itually beyond the plane of a sin-eating 
evangelist, does not invalidate the strength 
of the principle. In so far as the new re- 
ligion makes the average man look upon 
poverty as an abnormal condition, hateful 
in the sight of God, it should tend to pro- 
duce a healthy society. But, like all sound 
and powerful ideas, the new religion is 
philanthropic only indirectly. It may im- 
prove the condition of the poor—but it 
does so by improving the condition of the 
already prosperous. It is in its promise and 
fulfillment of immediate profit to its dis- 
ciples that it strikes twelve. 

Earlier in this century, before the advent 
of Rotary, the average American cocked a 
hostile eye at the owners of big bank 
accounts. McCall Street was not yet paved, 
and only a few houses were upon it—large 
red brick ‘‘mansions,’’ which the citizenry 
felt they were forced to help build, but 
could never own. These malcontents were 
scoffed at by the owners: ‘‘the public be 
damned."’ More than one reputable citizen 
whose cheers for the established order are 
now loud and hearty thought of the 
windows of those mansions in terms of a 
good hefty rock. But all that has now 
changed. First, because a large number of 
citizens, sometimes through their own 
efforts, more often accidentally, discovered 
that there was room for them on McCall 
Street. It stretches from New York to San 
Francisco, which implies a good many 
building lots. And by one of those mas- 
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terly fictions which spring up every so 
often in history, and alter the spiritual and 
material being of generations, the Service 
idea convinced even those people who 
couldn’t get on McCall Street that bou- 
quets instead of bricks should be thrown. 
For that idea proved that theoretically 
everybody, except a few forsaken for- 
eigners, lived there. Even though they 
couldn’t own the big houses, they were 
just as good as the men who did. The big 
fellows admitted it. ‘‘We are big because 
you let us serve you,”’ they said. Service! 
That’s what the priests of the new religion 
began calling Success. The two words 
could be used interchangeably. 

The same fiction helped popularize Chris- 
tianity itself twenty centuries before. The 
good men of Judaism were strong fellows, 
men who took what they wanted in the 
way of other men’s wives or cattle, and 
as an afterthought gave God the privilege 
of being on their side. God never refused 
the invitation. It is hardly to be expected 
that the generality of inept and insignifi- 
cant people had a great love either for the 
strong men or for their religion. But Chris- 
tianity, when it was promulgated, lifted 
immeasurably the spirits of these down- 
trodden. For it told them that the truly 
strong man was not strong, but weak. And 
the strong men, realizing that this phi- 
losophy only made them stronger, encour- 
aged it with admirable efficiency. 

Early in the Twentieth Century, when 
the strong men of the Success idea were 
openly and unashamedly powerful, they 
were hated. But they had only to pretend 
that they were impotent, were serving and 
not commanding, and the commonalty 
embraced them and their religion. A cor- 
poration which had made many millions 
by an efficient programme of unscrupulous 
shrewdness could well afford to spend thou- 
sands in convincing its victims that they 
were the masters, and that the further 
strengthening of the corporation was 
merely the encouragement of unselfish 
philanthropy. 

“Later in the afternoon,’’ writes Bruce 
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Barton in “‘It’s a Good Old World,” 4 
sat in the office of the president of anothe 
factory in the same city. It is no smal 
plant; the owners are just breaking grounj 
for an addition that will cost more tha 
a million dollars. 

‘As I sat talking with the president, th 
door opened and the shipping clerk cam, 
in. 

“Shall we prepay that shipment 
Louisville, Charley?’ the shipping clerk 
asked. 

***We will this time, Al,’ the president 
replied. 

“I gasped. A concern whose goods are 
sold from coast to coast, a concern whox 
owners can build a million dollar addition 
without asking any outside help! And the 
shipping clerk calls the president ‘Char 
ley’.”” 

Here is the assumption which gives the 
new religion its pulling power. Whether 
it be fact or fancy is beside the point. The 
only thing that matters is that the Ro 
tarians, Kiwanians, and Lions, the men 
who drive the Buicks and the Fords, ac 
Cept it as true. Any shipping clerk can call 
any president Charley; the man with the 
limousine and top hat is strong only be 
cause the people let him serve them. The 
beauty of such fictions is that they ate 
never questioned. The sweet faith that Mr. 
Dodge would be delighted to clean out the 
differential for any one of the million 
Dodge owners will never be put to the test. 


Ill 


Thus there is reward for everybody i 
the Success religion, not in the hereafter, 
but now. If you are prosperous, it not only 
justifies your prosperity, but increases it 
If you have but little of this world’s goods, 
it will give you—and it is no small gift- 
that feeling of personal dignity and signif- 
cance for which every human cipher yeatts. 

But we must not expect this new religion 
to be known by its proper name. As with 
all the other creeds, its bricks have beet 
made out of the straw of an older faith. 
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Just as Christianity made use of Judaism, 
so Success had made use of Christianity. 
Before it could be truly popular, it needed 
an iconography, it needed mysticism and 
an impressive and oracular background. 
Quite naturally and inevitably it took 
these things where it could most easily lay 
hold of them. The theologians, most of 
whom applauded Dean Inge last year when 
he visited this country and remarked sadly 
that “the divorce between business and re- 
ligion is now almost complete,’’ had no 
idea what was going on. Even had they rec- 
ognized the forces that were at work below 
their pulpits, it is unlikely that they would 
have been disturbed. Dr. Kirsopp Lake 
testifies: ““The history of Protestantism, es- 
pecially since the Nineteenth Century, 
shows a constant willingness by the clergy 
to accept old phraseology to cover new 
meaning."’ If Creation means Evolution 
and Fall means Ascent, then Prosperity 
may easily be a new name for Poverty. As 
a matter of fact, the clergy were overjoyed 
by the filching of their goods. For their 
pews began suddenly to fill, they found 
their names more and more often in the 
columns of the daily press, and best of all, 
their collection plates grew heavier. Why 
worry about the cause when the result was 
so eminently pleasing? With the best of 
motives they tossed Christ's ideas over- 
board, and substituted the religion of Suc- 
cess—couched in the ancient terminology 
of Christianity. 

When this substitution is understood, 
many phenomena become clear. It is clear, 
for example, why in the quiet chancel of 
one of the most dignified Gothic churches 
in the East the rector, standing between a 
beautiful and chastely expensive rood- 
screen and a no less beautiful and chastely 
expensive congregation, chose to base his 
morning exhortation upon a current book 
which proves in words of one syllable that 
Jesus was a go-getter and the founder of 
modern business. Equally clear is the rea- 
son why this book, Mr. Barton’s ‘“The 
Man Nobody Knows,”’ has been a best 
seller since its publication. It is a masterly 
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enunciation of the creed to which the pros- 
perous and the near-prosperous of the land 
have awarded their fervent if unselfcon- 
scious devotion, the creed which trans- 
forms a Poet who gave his life for the idea 
that treasures on earth are of no avail into 
the symbol of a philosophy which holds 
that it is the duty of every man to own a 
tiled bathroom. A judicious use of italics 
has transformed the Christian Bible. ‘‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business?’’ And the tenets of the new re- 
ligion swing into place with irresistible 
selling force—Jesus, the world’s greatest 
organizer, the most popular dinner guest 
in Jerusalem, the man who proved His 
right to sit at the head of every director's 
table; He had personal magnetism, He rose 
from obscurity to such eminence that the 
wealthiest men in the community invited 
Him to dine at their homes; He drove the 
money-changers out of the Temple because 
His muscles were strong (no halo-foolish- 
ness about it); ‘‘He was the type of out- 
door man whom our modern thought most 
admires;’’ He was the world’s greatest ad- 
vertising man, an attention-getter; He had 
a sales-punch. Jesus proved conclusively 
that there can be no such thing as over- 
production. Jesus is the man to study if 
you would learn how to Organize, to Get 
Across a Message, to Land an Order, to 
Build Up a Bank Account. Jesus was a 
Success. 

Here is the tangible expression of the 
American soul—the soul of the editor of 
the Specialty Salesman (‘‘The National In- 
spirational Monthly for Those Who Sell’’) 
who quotes a text from the Apostle Paul 
for his New Year's editorial; the soul of 
Annie Rix Militz, author of ‘“‘PROSPER- 
ITY: The Power of Right Thinking to 
Bring Success,"’ a follower of Mrs. Eddy 
and one of the first to proclaim that 
‘health of circumstances is one of the 
signs of a practical follower of Christ;”’ 
the soul of Mr. Edward Bok, who writes 
of ‘‘efficiency, that gift of God;"’ of Success: 
the Magazine of Business, which invokes 
““God, the Great Executive;’’ of Mr. 
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Alfred Stephen Bryan, highest paid free- 
lance advertising writer, whose contribu- 
tion to American theology is ‘‘quite aside 
from the rich rewards, it’s heaven to work 
like the devil;’’ of the Rev. George Drew 
Egbert, who holds Sunday morning ‘‘Golf- 
ers’ Special’’ services at the First Congre- 
gational Church of Flushing, Long Island; 
of Mr. Durant Ferson Ladd, author of a 
booklet called ‘‘A Church Advertising 
Campaign,’’ who thinks that ‘Christmas 
should be treated as a special occasion by 
the Christian Church: Christmas provides 
for itself considerable publicity . . .;"’ of 
Dr. Ira Landrith, National Extension Sec- 
retary of Christian Endeavor, who favors 
courting booths in church ‘‘to get a firm 
grip on the young people;’’ of Mr. Porter 
Loring, who decorates the highways lead- 
ing to San Antonio with artistic signboards 
catrying messages about the beauty and 
charm of the city—*‘His advertising is par- 
ticularly effective,’’ says the Rotarian, ‘‘be- 
cause it reflects the spirit of a man who 
loves his fellows—in all he does he is ac- 
tuated by a desire to increase the world's 
supply of happiness’’ (P. S. Mr. Loring is 
a mortician); of Mr. James H. Rand, Jr., 
founder of Kardex Institute, who knows 
that ‘‘men answer the call of commerce, 
not just to make money but to help all 
mankind;"’ of the Right Rev. William T. 
Manning, the cathedral builder, who be- 
lieves that ‘*‘football is one of the highest 
forms of spiritual exercise."’ 

This doctrine of Success, couched in the 
terminology of Christianity, is a thing as 
different, of course, from the creed of Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Westchester-Biltmore 
is from the Mount of Olives. A specific 
example of the way it has been put into 
practice may be illuminating. Sixteen years 
ago the Rev. Christian F. Reisner left Den- 
ver, Colorado, to ascend the pulpit of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church in New 
York City. He brought with him a novel 
idea—an idea which, out in Denver, used 
to make real the dream which visits the 
slumbers of every Methodist clergyman— 
a crowded church at the Sunday evening 





service. It wasn't eloquence that did it, » 
a grand opera voice, or any startling forge 
of intellect or personality. Dr. Reisner’, 
idea was much better than that. It wa 
summed up in one word: Advertising, 

He wrote a book about it. The book wy 
called ‘‘Church Publicity: The Modem 
Way to Compel Them to Come In,” anj 
began with “‘Shall we allow commercig 
institutions to forge ahead while th 
Church lags behind?’ He chose a slogan, 
sent out two million pieces of advertising 
matter, made the acquaintance of Mr. 0.]. 
Gude, the billboard man, and cultivated 
newspaper men. Presently there were four 
large electric signs on top of Grace Church, 
and the billboards of New York began 
flower with such challenging sentences 
“Why do Ministers’ Sons Go Wrong?” 
Very soon Grace Church was crowded, 
About the same time Mr. Bernarr Mae 
fadden saw the light, and began, perhaps 
unconsciously, to copy the Reisner method. 
The news-stands now bear witness to the 
soundness of it. A clipping from one of 
the Macfadden journals on that news 
stand does likewise: ‘Actual construction 
of Broadway Temple, the $4,000,000 self 
supporting skyscraper church and business 
structure, will begin this Summer.” The 
Broadway Temple is the enterprise of Dr. 
Reisner. 

In the words of its own prospectus, it 
will represent ‘big business practically ap 
plied to religion.’’ The structure is to k 
twenty-four stories in height, and sur 
mounted by a thirty-four-foot cross. It will 
have twenty-six million feet of floor space, 
and will consist in part of 


1. An apartment hotel (estimated income, 
$402,300). 

2. Apartments for housekeeping, accommodat- 
ing 500 people (estimated income, $166,290). 

3. Stores on Broadway (estimated income, 
$27,500). 

4. The thirty-four-foot electric cross. 

5. A church in which people will pray to the 
Man who entered Jerusalem riding on an ass. 


The plan by which the funds for the 
temple are being raised is honest, straight 
forward, and efficient. There is no a 
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for gifts. An insurance company is advanc- 
ing $2,000,000 on a first mortgage. Second 
mortgage 5% gold bonds for another 
$2,000,000 are being sold to the public. 
The general sales argument runs as follows: 
The growth of New York has been almost 
completely commercial, and the sky- 
scrapers have dwarfed the churches. But 
the Broadway Temple, to be erected on the 
highest block in the city, will overtop the 
ofice buildings. Help lift this gray old 
world of ours out of the vale of commer- 
cialism by buying a 5% gold bond! Or, as 
Dr. Reisner puts it in his slogan: BUY A 
BOND AND LET GOD HAVE AN OF- 
FICE BUILDING ON BROADWAY—A 
BOND BETWEEN YOU AND GOD! Says 
the prospectus, **The commercial, income- 

ucing side will be in the hands of some 
of the keenest, shrewdest and most success- 
ful business men of New York City... . 
It is expected that because this is church 
property a large part of the taxes will be 
remitted.”’ In short, an investment in the 
Broadway Temple will profit you as fol- 
lows: your money will bear 5% interest, 
that interest can be deducted from your 
income tax, the investment will put your 
name on a memorial tablet, and it will put 
you in partnership with God. 


IV 


One need not have much imagination to 
predict a gaudy future for a new religion 
with an appeal like that. What Dr. Reis- 
ner is doing in New York will be dupli- 
cated on a smaller scale in all parts of the 
country. Just as markets have been created 
for Listerine, Valspar, Congoleum and 
Spearmint, the advertising and publicity 
men, once they get their backs into it, will 
sell the new church to the people. Every- 
body will be happy—and saved. The ad- 
vertising men will get their fees, the big 
stockholders in the church will get big 
dividends on their preferred stock, the rest 
of the worshippers will get small but wel- 
come dividends on their common stock, 
and everybody will glow with rightcous 
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idealism. Perhaps a few congenitally pes- 
simistic souls will ask what will be the 
result of this alliance of religion with the 
bond and mortgage business in case the 
latter should fall into difficulties and dis- 
repute, but with the resources of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in back of them, the 
leaders of the new religion will not be 
greatly troubled. 

But what of the clergy? Will the time 
come when the new religion throws off its 
cloak, and the Christian pastors begin to 
realize the true implications of this idea to 
which they have extended the right hand 
of fellowship? There is even now talk of 
a Rotary Church, with a form of worship 
distinctly and definitely its own. But that 
such an open break will come is somewhat 
unlikely. The religion of Success, I believe, 
will be content to accept the old Christian 
terminology, provided the Christian clergy 
will be sensible and do their part. It will, 
however, be a part far different from that 
to which they are accustomed. When the 
First Baptist, the First Presbyterian, St. 
Paul's Methodist, or Little Bethel finds it- 
self, at the close of a successful campaign, 
with its congregation increased 200% and 
its treasury overflowing, when the Public 
Relations Counsel and the Advertising Di- 
rector hired for the period of the drive 
shall have packed up their charts and mul- 
tigraph machines and taken their de- 
parture, will the congregation be willing 
to relapse into the old, dull Christian rou- 
tine? Will the trustees and deacons stand 
by contentedly as the collection plates in 
their hands grow light again, and they 
pass between lines of half-filled pews? It 
is most unlikely. Instead, the poor pastor 
will be summoned to carry on where the 
publicity men left off. Dr. Reisner, indeed, 
with his gift of foresight, is already calling 
for the endowment of colleges to teach the 
new science of theological publicity. For 
he knows what it means to conduct a 
church on the plane of a canned soup fac- 
tory. He knows that the writing of adver- 
tising copy is radically different from the 
writing of sermons. He knows that after 
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the publicity specialist has gone the min- 
ister must assume his duties, and that those 
duties are not a matter of Bibles and hymn- 
books, but of filing systems, addresso- 
graphs, multigraphs, card indexes, charts, 
proofs, posters, lay-outs, cuts, broadsides. 
Attendance figures must be graphed, and 
the attendance norm calculated. ‘‘Copy 
must be entertaining, interesting, result- 
ful. References to Heaven and Hell must be 
omitted.’ The public, if it is to be sold, 
must be given what it wants. The execu- 
tive in charge must be a lover of detail, a 
trained statistician, able to plan, analyze, 
organize; he must have originality, and be 
able to turn out novelties, posters, racy ser- 
monettes; he must see that there is some- 
thing doing all the time. The man who can 
do this is not our old and pious friend with 
the white bow tie and the collar buttoned 
in back. That ancient and holy man is 
doomed. One of the brisk, go-getting, up- 
and-coming graduates of Dr. Reisner’s Col- 
lege of Theological Publicity will take his 
place. 

What miracles this efficient young man 
will accomplish! Take, for example, the 
matter of direct mail selling. Even the busi- 
ness world itself is just beginning to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of the two-cent 
stamp, which takes advertising directly to 
the breakfast table of the prospect. Within 
the last few months the sales managers 
have found out that perfectly typewritten 
personal letters can be turned out by one 
man and a machine at the rate of 1200 an 
hour. About a year ago, in the little vil- 
lage of Daggett, Michigan, the Rev. Father 
F. A. Seiffert, a Catholic priest, began to 
send out multigraphed letters, which said 
in the first paragraph, ‘Although you may 
be busier than a one-eyed cat in a bird 
store, won't you grant me just a minute 
of your time to listen to my troubles?”’ 
Strangers in every part of the country lis- 
tened to the extent of $25,000. But when 
Dr. Reisner’s young advertising specialists 
get on the job, with their ‘‘personal’’ let- 
ters, their personalized booklets, their 
quantity production, their efficient, up-to- 
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the-minute and thoroughly sound galg 
methods, things will really begin to 
pen. “‘It pays to advertise,”’ says the Rey, 
Dr. Mook, rector of Trinity Church, 
attle, who has already tried out some of 
the new publicity and advertising ideas 
“In a year we have increased our attend. 
ance at all services, tripled our evening 
congregation, and made our advertisi 
campaign not only pay for itself but yield 
a substantial surplus.”’ 


V 


One defect, though, must be remedied be 
fore the Success religion can achieve the 
recognition that will compel the historians 
of the future to write in the manner which 
Mr. Glenn Frank forecasts. The religion 
itself is sound. The American people haye 
called it into being, and it has every ele 
ment that they demand in a creed designed 
to postulate their relation to the universe, 
Its common denominator is large enough 
to include both those who have, and thos 
who haven't much, but hope to get more. 
It lends itself admirably to the legend and 
parable treatment—no mythology could 
more eagerly devoured by the populace 
than the fables of Success. It promises de 
sirable, three-dimensional rewards here on 
earth, and makes good the promise; and in 
the very act of delivering the goods it sat- 
isfies through the Service fiction the great 
American yearning for personal dignity 
and significance. But a great popular move 
ment needs a figurehead, some personality 
around which it can drape its traditions, its 
mysticism, and its hagiology. It needs some 
stupendous man who will embody the de- 
sires and longings of its devotees, and 
thereby slope mysteriously upward into it- 
finity. This man to carry the halo is lack- 
ing. The new religion of Success must find 
him. 

But we may accept that lingering defect 
with tranquillity. For the forces which 
have shaped the American soul and thereby 
the American religion cannot fail to bring 
forth the longed-for leader at the appointed 
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hour. He may be among us, indeed, al- 
ready serving his period of probation at 
some directors’ table. Nor need we be 
troubled if, when he is recognized at last, 
he disclaims any desire to assume the halo. 
Let him be discovered, and it will be 
clapped on his head. 

Well, then, what of the candidates? Is 
old John D. Rockefeller eligible? Already, 

haps, he has been blessed almost too 
abundantly by a providence which sent 
him Mr. Ivy Lee, Publicity Man Extraor- 
dinary, who in a mere handful of years has 
utterly wiped out the suspicions of a nation 
on the subject of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Judge Gary? If only he had not come 
out in favor of everything else! There re- 
mains the greatest American of them all— 
Mr. Henry Ford. He has all the qualifica- 
tions. He is the personification of the leg- 
end of the Office Boy Who Rose to be 
President; he is successful to the point 
where his wealth has become almost myth- 
ical; he embodies the finest type of Ameri- 
can idealism, idealism which increases the 
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bank account. He is splendidly contempt- 
uous of all lesser messiahs. He is, within 
the limits of his imagination, a Good Fel- 
low. Thus he has all, or nearly all, of the 
necessary qualifications. In the eyes of the 
less prosperous he already occupies a posi- 
tion close to godhead; he is deeply re- 
spected by nine-tenths of the prosperous; 
and if a few of the most prosperous, envi- 
ous of his glory, don’t like him, that is 
only their baser nature speaking, and it is 
certain that it won't blind them to the 
paramount necessity of furthering the Suc- 
cess religion. 

Almost as if the whole affair were being 
staged by some omnipotent Belasco, Mr. 
Ford is at this moment to be found in the 
Wayside Inn. Presently some still small 
voice will find a path through the spin- 
ning-wheels and grandfather clocks to sug- 
gest to him that the hour is at hand for 
him to realize his manifest destiny. The 
halo is modeled to fit his brow. The parade 
has formed. The terminus of the march will 
be St. Henry's Cathedral. 
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England and the American Language.—One 
of the things that impresses itself most 
forcibly about England in late years is the 
spread of the so-called American language 
there and the extent to which it has 
usurped the English of the English. Ten 
years back it was often as difficult for the 
American to understand what an English- 
man was driving at as it was for the latter 
to understand what the American was 
trying to say. Today, little such trouble 
exists. With American books flooding the 
book-stalls, American magazines—some- 
times published under other names, ¢.g., 
Nash's, et cetera—on every hand, American 
plays occupying seventy-five per cent. of 
the English theatres, American movies 
with their American sub-titles on every 
other street, Americans figuring promi- 
nently in the English horse world and so 
on, the American language has filtered 
through British life toa remarkable degree, 
and it is today a rare Englishman who is 
not as familiar with the cat’s pajamas, 
banana oil and the condition of one’s old 
man as any native of Eighth avenue. 

When George Ade’s ‘“‘The College 
Widow"’ was produced in London some 
years ago, it was a flat failure. The English 
couldn’t make head or tail of its language, 
even though a glossary was handed out 
to each member of the audience. Today, 
“Is Zat So2?’’, which would have been com- 
pletely unintelligible to an Englishman ten 
years ago, is a huge success. Anita Loos’ 
““Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,’’ which is 
full of presumably exotic Americanisms, 
is the best selling book in England. Cabell, 
who writes the English of the English, 
attracts little notice, whereas Sinclair 
Lewis, who is as American in speech as 
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Babe Ruth, is quoted wherever one goss, 
The Englishman of today knows 

what the American means when he saysel 
vator instead of lift, when he orden, 
Hamburger instead of a Salisbury, whenhy 
alludes to a sight-seer instead of a chan. 
banc, when he shouts Bronx, Manhatty 
or Alexander, when he orders a dethy 
instead of a bowler or a sailor instead ¢ 
a boating-straw, when he refers to tis 
lizzies or whisper-joints, when he say 
“Step on it,” “Beat it,”’ “‘sap,’’ “simp,” 
“eyewash” and even “‘the bum’s rush.” 
American speech, together with its cp 
tom, has taken so great a hold on England, 
indeed, that certain of the old English 
taboos are no longer operative, as, fe 
example, in the case of such words # 
“*stomach”’ and ‘‘bloody,”’ both of which 
are now used commonly in polite society. 
The most generally employed exclamatia 
in England today is “‘gosh,”’ borrowed 
from the American corn-belt. The & 
pression is no longer “‘top hole’’ nor “np 
ping,’ but “‘great’’ or ‘“‘dandy.” As@ 
experiment in London one day not log 
ago I tried speaking absolutely un-Ame 
can English of the vintage of some yea 
back to an English friend of mine. kk 
didn’t know what I was talking about 


A Sea-View of Probibition—A study d 
the smoke-rooms on the trans-Atlantt 
liners these days offers an illuminati 
insight into the state of Prohibition at 
rently on tap in the Republic. Crossiif 
back and forth not many weeks ago # 
two of the largest and most popular of th 
steamers, the Mauretania and the Olympé 
I noticed that the amount of drinking a 
only in the smoking-room but also int 
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dining saloon and restaurant was so small 
gs to be almost indiscernible. Inquiry 
dicited the news that this lamentable 
condition of affairs was by no means un- 
ysual, that, in point of fact, all the liners 
were falling off badly in the alcoholic 

t. The reason, I was told, was 

a simple one. The American of any means 
at all, after these half dozen and more 
years of Volsteadism, has his drinking 
affairs now so well arranged at home that, 
where once he booked passage on a steamer 
to Europe as he would have taken a 
six days’ lease on a brewery, he presently 
views a ship much in the light of a water- 
wagon, that is, as a place to get a respite 
from bibbing, to fill his lungs with salt 
air,and to ease up the strain on his kidneys. 

A few years ago, as everyone knows, 
the smoke-room of an ocean liner was in- 
distinguishable from a Kentucky dis- 
tillery. On certain of the smaller ships, 
indeed, things often got to such a pass, 
what with the briskness of trade, that the 
stewards were unable to handle the situa- 
tion singlehanded and the captain himself 
had to come down off the bridge to help 
pull corks. Today, a single steward is 
amply competent to handle the smoke- 
toom on one of the smaller passenger 
vessels, and on such larger boats as the 
Mauretania and Olympic a couple are able 
to manage things with the utmost ease. 
Even in the Ritz restaurant and veranda 
café on the latter ship, where erstwhile the 
popping of corks sounded like the battle 
of Mons, the wine steward on my voyage 
had to move about so little in answer to 
orders that he confided to me, on the third 
day out, that he was going down to the 
ship's surgeon to get a liniment to rub on 
his feet, which were constantly going to 
sleep. 

The revenue from liquor sales on the 
trans-Atlantic boats has fallen at least 
fifty per cent. in the last three years. The 
American with enough money in his jeans 
to travel even at the minimum rate of 
$250 or $300 now has just as much to 

at home, and almost as good stuff, 
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as he had before Prohibition. He has at 
last found a satisfactory bootlegger; he 
no longer has to pay the high prices for 
stuff that he had to hand out in the early 
days of Prohibition before bootlegging had 
become well systematized and proficient; 
he is no longer tempted to let loose and 
get delirium tremens on the high seas 
simply because a highball costs sixpence 
less on board ship than it does in his own 
house or across the street at the speak- 
easy. The perceptible increase of traffic on 
the ships of the American Line, where no 
liquor is officially sold, shows which way 
the wind is blowing. If things continue 
to keep on going as they are, I confidently 
predict that within another few years all 
the boats that cater to the American trade 
will be driven to make up their liquor 
deficit by converting their smoking-rooms 
into moving-picture halls and charging 
the boat-load of temporary teetotalers a 
stiff admission fee. 


Monogamy.—The success of the mono- 
gamic institution of marriage in these 
later days of Caucasian civilization must 
be looked for very largely outside the 
cities and in the small towns, villages, 
farms and other such places where life is 
relatively drab and uneventful. Where life 
is thus drab and uneventful, monogamy 
flourishes, as the cactus flourishes best in a 
desert. Its very irritations, annoyances, 
disgusts, plate-throwings and even fist- 
fights are the things that perpetuate it, 
since they, distasteful as they are, yet offer 
themselves as compensatory fillips in the 
miserable humdrum of life immediately 
beyond the household walls. It is im- 
possible to imagine the failure of a mar- 
riage on a deserted island; it is almost 
as difficult to imagine the failure of a 
marriage in a settlement of five hundred 
or a thousand people where there isn't 
even a movie parlor, where the railroad- 
crossing man's mother-in-law is the only 
suspect houri within twenty miles—and 
where the roads are bad, and where any 
person who doesn’t go to bed with the 
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cows is given a hard look by the pastor 
on Sunday morning. It is obvious that a 
marriage disintegrates less frequently from 
internal than from external causes. Thou- 
sands of married couples who hate the 
sight of each other and would give their 
last nickel to mash the breakfast grape- 
fruit against cach other’s noses stay 
married nevertheless, and so contribute 
their mite to the delusion, shared by the 
less reflective statistician, that monogamy 
is a success. But the moment a husband 
lays an eye on a woman who coddles his 
fancy and causes him to lament the fact 
that his wife's hair is black instead of 
yellow, or the moment a wife begins to 
take too great an interest in football or 
quotes at the dinner table the charming 
remark passed to her by her osteopath, 
that moment does a shyster lawyer some- 
where begin figuring on buying a new 
body for his Ford. In the cities, these de- 
plorable external critiques of monogamous 
matriage arte plenteous; in the rural 
regions, they hardly exist. 

The married yokel looks about him and 
sees that his married lot is no worse than 
that of his neighbor's. If his wife needs a 
good shampoo and garters to keep her 
cotton stockings from looking like ex- 
hausted accordions, so does this neighbor's 
wife and that neighbor’s wife in turn. 
If the corned beef and cabbage his own 
wife cooks for him tastes like a valise 
boiled in wall-paper, the corned beef and 
cabbage that wafts into his window from 
the house across the mule path smells as 
if it would taste the same. If the physical 
appeal of his spouse is approximately as 
strong as that of a campaign poster of Ma 
Ferguson's, so is that of every other squaw 
in the reservation. So he simply sits back, 
heaves a sigh and waits patiently for a 
blonde angel in a white nightie in the 
hereafter. The city man, on the other 
hand, suffers a matrimonial doubt almost 
every time he looks out of the window or 
walks down the street on a windy day. 
And so, also, does his wife. For every 
marriage that is dissolved for statutory 
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reasons there are ten that begin to 
toward disintegration simply because , 
husband quite innocently, but unf 
tably, likes the way in which his 
smiles good-morning at him or becaug, 
wife admires the way in which some othe 
fellow of her acquaintance keeps his 
trousers up without suspenders, 


A Vanished InSitution—Thirty yeag 
ago, there was hardly a well-to-do Ame. 
can home whose parlor was not embed. 
lished, in one of its corners, with a glass 
front piece of furniture known as a curig 
cabinet. It usually rested on ten-inch 
and contained three or four shelves wher. 
on reposed, presumably for the edification 
of the family and its more favored 
a variety of small articles collected at cop. 
siderable pains and expense, and theoreti 
cally of rare value. One beheld small ivory 
elephants, little Dresden china shepherd 
esses, dimes with the Lord’s Prayer 
graved upon them, Columbian half dollan, 
Chinese lucky stones, miniature clocks se 
into walnuts, tiny thermometers affixed 
to china apricots, small chips of Lookow 
Mountain, samples of coral, pieces 
polished granite, the usual bogus auto 
graphs of Abraham Lincoln, silk po 
grammes of the Philadelphia Centennial, 
cloisonné tea-cups, grandfathers’ watch 
fobs, miniature ivory skulls, small fou 
teen-karat gold cats’ heads with rhine 
stone eyes, medals won by mythical grea 
uncles and an assortment of similar odé 
and ends ranging all the way from han 
painted medallions of Napoleon Bom 
parte to letters from William McKinley, 
discreetly left in their envelopes, declining 
invitations to serve as godfather to th 
families’ babies. What has become of thes 
cabinets, and of the opulent treasures they 
once contained? Not one is visible in tk 
land today. Their place, I venture to gues, 
has been taken over by phonographs, Dt 
Eliot's five-foot shelves, cellarettes, radio 
sets, Japanese growing-gardens and th 
complece works of Michael Arlen. Thi 
has the country gone to hell! 
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The London Season 


Iw Sean O'Casey’s ‘“The Plough and the 
Stars,"" the British theatre offered its only 
reason for being during the months com- 
monly known in London as ‘‘the season.”’ 
Aside from this single play, its stage was 
reduced to the lowest level it has known 
in years. Omitting a consideration of 
American plays, as plentiful in the English 
theatres as sour notes in the Paris opera 
company, and disregarding Sacha Guitry’s 
“Mozart,” there was nothing else of 
native or colonial confection that showed 
the slightest quality. 

In “The Plough and the Stars,”’ the 
former Irish plumber has produced a piece 
of work not less full of defective detail than 
his “Juno and the Paycock’’ but, for all 
that, a drama excellent in its character- 
izations, rich in an irony that reaches the 
heights of cruelty, and remarkably power- 
ful in lasting impression. Three or four of 
the episodes have the stamp of unmistak- 
able dramatic genius; quietly as a cannon 
on rubber tires O'Casey rolls them toward 
the footlights and suddenly thunders them 
into the startled consciousness of his 
audience. As a surgical picture of the Irish, 
I know of nothing in drama or literature 
that comes anywhere near this play. That 
the Irish merely gave vent to catcalls and 
missiles when it was shown in Dublin is 
surprising; that they didn’t bomb the 
theatre is even more surprising. O'Casey 
takes his people, themselves, their ambi- 
tions, their dreams, their pretences and 
their innermost philosophies, and doesn’t 
leave a green thread in their undershirts 
when he gets through. His clinical por- 
trait is the most vicious thing in modern 
dramatic literature, but the viciousness is 
that of a deep understanding, a profoundly 
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critical love and a prophylactic hair-brush 
swatting a turned-up child. His play is 
long, too long. As in ‘‘Juno and the Pay- 
cock,’’ he doesn’t seem to know exactly 
when to let go. The technic in both plays 
is much the same, although it is doubly 
exaggerated in the one under immediate 
discussion. O’Casey busies himself leisurely 
with character for the first thirty-five 
minutes of cach act, and then suddenly in 
the last five minutes recalls that, after all, 
a drama should have at least a little drama 
in it and belatedly dramatizes in a few 
moments the ambling antecedent business. 
The break is not too well dovetailed. The 
effect is of a Dutch concert disconcertingly 
interrupted by a pistol shot. Again, as in 
‘Juno and the Paycock,”’ the dramatist 
piles on the final woe to such an extent 
that a measure of persuasiveness is deleted 
from his work. His wholesale murder, 
sudden death and general desolation are 
Shakespearean in every way but the com- 
pensatory one of great poetry. The stage 
at the conclusion of his tragedy resembles 
nothing so much as the floor of a slaughter- 
house. Those characters who haven't been 
shot and killed are either dead of tubercu- 
losis, insane, in the last stages of delirium 
tremens or being led off the stage for no 
good purpose. Still again, as in the previ- 
ously produced play, ‘“The Plough and 
the Stars’’ overdoes to the point of irrita- 
tion the vaudeville trick of repeating a 
word or phrase for humorous ends. It was 
Pinero, I believe, who once pointed out 
the limit to which this device could pros- 
perously be used, and then topped it by 
one. O'Casey tries to top it by ten or fif- 
teen, and fails. He also goes in once again 
for the mispronunciation of words by way 
of getting a cheap laugh, as in the instance 
of chaos in *‘Juno’’—and he repeats and 
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repeats. But—when the play is over, the 
magnificent effect the playwright has set 
himself to get is as surely there as the 
nose on your face. You carry with you out 
of the theatre a merciless, yet sympathetic, 
vision of Ireland and its youngsters in 
grown-old bodies. You feel the utter 
futilicry of a people and a purpose, the 
tragic ridiculousness of a nation of eternal 
children playing politics with loud nur- 
sery rattles and playing soldier with pop- 
guns. You look upon this picture of the 
Irish by an Irishman, one of the most 
articulate fellows on the Emerald Isle, and 
you smile and wince at the same time. 
There isn’t a character in O'’Casey’s 
gallery that isn’t well-drawn. Some are 
superbly drawn. There is, for example, 
the carpenter Fluther, the alternately 
genial and bellicose souse who is constantly 
swearing off the stuff for good and who is 
as sharply perceived a study of an Irish- 
man, down to the smallest detail of 
thought and act, as the drama has given 
us—the rdle being played to perfection 
by that excellent Irish actor, Arthur Sin- 
clair. There is the little old querulous 
Irishman, Peter Flynn, proud as a peacock 
over marching in meaningless parades in 
elaborate and meaningless regalia. There 
is the young Irish liberal and dreamer, con- 
stantly mouthing an ill-assimilated amount 
of sociological information; there are, in 
sharp, brief little strokes, portraits of 
Irish women and of Irish ballyhoos and of 
English militia men. Some of the episodes, 
as I have said, have the vital smash of 
kindly gunpowder: the scene at the saloon 
bar with Irishmen getting indignantly 
cockeyed while, outside the place and as 
counterpoint to the bibbing inside, other 
Irishmen, equally indignant, are harangu- 
ing their fellow countrymen to defend 
their immemorial rights with their eternal 
souls; the climax to the second act wherein, 
the political indignation reaching its 
zenith, one of the Irishmen lets off his 
accumulated martial steam by fighting 
another Irishman, both of them drunk, for 
an insult offered by the latter to an Irish 
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prostitute’s virtue, and then goes off with 
the woman for the night; the gj 
comical yet searching episode in the fo 
lowing act in which, with Dublin serey, 
with English bullets and Irishmen dying 
on every hand, the women make the prac. 
tical best of the situation, news arriy; 
of the pillaging of shops and stores, by 
taking a baby carriage, previously th 
subject of acrimonious dispute 
them, and with true sisterly concurreng 
hustling off to load it with pink lingerie 
white shoes, parlor lamps and othe 
treasures out of demolished shop windows; 
and the final moment of the play whereig 
two English petty officers, with the resuly 
of carnage all about them, quietly obsery 
that it is five o'clock and settle down » 
drink the tea that has been set out by a 
Irishwoman for her soldier husband dying 
somewhere in the gutter below th 
tenement. 

The play is admirably acted, several 
members of the company, such as Sinclair 
and O'Rourke and the Misses Sara Allgood 
and Maire O'Neill, being known to Amet- 
can audiences from their appearance here 
some years ago with the Irish Players. ls 
the small réle of the consumptive gil 
Mollser, a young woman named Joye 
Chancellor, with hardly a line to speak, 
manages to project a disturbingly fi 
characterization. The action of the play 
passes in November, 1915, and Easter 
Week of the following year. 

In contradistinction to the acting of this 
Irish troupe, the grade of histrionism om 
encounters in the English companies is of 
low and very seedy order. And the grade 
of stage direction is even worse. For some 
reason or other, the English actor of today 
seems to believe that the art of acting 
bears a close resemblance to the art d 
college yelling and practises that belie 
by shouting his lines at the top of his 
lungs. In no less than five of the first-clas 
London theatres this last season, the vol 
racket set up by the actors and actress 
was literally deafening; at the performane 
of Clemence Dane's “‘Granite’’ at the Aa 
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and at that of ‘The Ghost 

Train” at the Prince of Wales's, the com- 
ies headed respectively by Sybil Thorn- 
dike and Richard Bird screamed their 
rles like so many screech-owls. And their 
colleagues in the other playhouses were 
seconds in the manufacture of din. 

The Dane play alluded to confounds 
further my understanding of the eminence 
accorded its author by English critics, 
and by American critics no less. Just what 
these gentlemen have managed to see in 
Miss Dane’s dramatic work that arouses 
them to an admiration of her gifts, I am 
hard put to it to make out. Her ‘Bill of 
Divorcement’’ was banal stuff with but 
one moderately well-drawn character and 
with the rest of the stage peopled by 
dummies out of the second-rate problem 
drama of the early ‘go’s. Her ‘‘Will 
Shakespeare” had several moments of 
quality, but the play was too much for 
her talents: it was crushed by its author’s 
heavy and self-conscious hand. Her ‘“The 
Way Things Happen’’ was antedated 
balderdash, piffle if ever there was piffle. 
Her “‘Naboth’s Vineyard’’ I have not 
seen, but this most recent drama of hers, 
“Granite,"’ presents nothing out of the 
ordinary and very much that is genuinely 
commonplace. The truth about Clemence 
Dane, I fear, is that neither her mind nor 
her dramatic skill are up to the ambitious- 
ness of her attempts. She writes well at 
times, but the good writing is done on a 
drum-head: under it there is only a void. 
In “Granite’’ we find her in a semi- 
mystical, semi-Ibsenish mood with Man- 
chester overtones—and the result must be 
set down as just a bit comical. The scene 
is a farm on Lundy in the second decade 
of the last century. Here live Jordan 
Morris and his wife, Judith. Into the hard, 
bleak seacoast life comes Morris’ half- 
brother and upon him settle the lonely 
and miserable wife's hungry eyes. The 
half-brother, however, is cold and it is 
only when a nameless man washed up 
from the sea, and elaborately identified 
by the author as the devil, works his 
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wicked will upon him that the fellow 
gives in. The character representing the 
Evil One now tempts the woman to get 
rid of her spouse, and murder duly follows. 
Time passes and with its passing the half- 
brother and the woman mariy, but soon 
the latter feels that her new mate is casting 
dubious glances in the direction of a 
younger woman and that, once again, 
chill Lundy is due to keep her a prisoner 
for life. The Evil One's whisper is once 
more in her ear, and husband No. 2 is 
murdered as was No. 1. In a fit of remorse, 
the woman threatens to kill herself. ‘‘I 
know what you are now!’ she cries at the 
nameless man. “*You are the stranger, the 
evil one! I prayed for you to come, and out 
of my heart you came—the devil came.”’ 
Whereupon, the latter: ‘“‘Devil? Devil a 
bit! I wanted what I wanted, like you. 
And you gave me my chance to get ‘em— 
a farm and a woman. Come here! [He puts 
a hand on her shoulders; terrified, she strives to 
fend bim off.) It’s no use your fighting me. 
I’m stronger than you."’ Finis—and hooey. 

A certain degree of the stormy and 
ominous atmosphere that Miss Dane has 
tried to evoke, she does contrive to evoke, 
but that is all. For the rest, she is so guilty 
of emotional overemphasis that the effect 
is of a continuous series of explosions in a 
second-hand Scandinavian book-shop. In 
the direction of stencils, Miss Dane is 
something of a whip-hand. Her tragedy 
misses few of the familiar rubber-stamps. 
“Listen to the wind!"’ says Judith. 
“There's a wild tune. [She begins to dance.| 
I haven't danced since I came to Lundy. 
But I’ve not forgotten how to dance—I've 
not forgotten. Prosper, you've brought 
me back to life! I'd forgotten there was 
England and Europe and the world outside 
Lundy. I'd forgotten I could dance. Dance, 
Prosper!'’ Again—as she whirls round on 
her flinty husband and backs away from 
him: “Don’t touch me! There, you see 
what he is? D'you see how he treats me? 
It’s ‘Come to bed, Judith!" and ‘Up with 
you, Judith!” and “Do this, you fool!’ and 
‘Do that, you vain fool!’ day and night 
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and night and day: nothing in the world 
to hear but the beat of the sea and the 
whistle of the wind and ‘Get up, Judith!’ 
‘Come to bed, Jucith!’ .. .’’ Still again— 
“‘He’s not a man at all! He’s a block of 
granite. . . . We eat together, and I sleep 
beside him, but I’m not human to him. 
No one is. His wife and his men-servants 
and his maid-servants, we're his cattle. 
And now you come with your kind voice 
and your kind face! It’s been a week in 
Heaven to hear your step and your laugh. 
I'm not wicked, but I’m young! Do I look 
so old? Answer me!"’ And yet again— 
**‘What is it, Penny? Am I frightening you? 
I'm sorry, Penny. You mustn't mind me. 
It upsets me to talk of—accidents. I don’t 
want to see him again—between the rocks 
—and—you make me see him again. Penny, 
I went up the cliff again this morning; 
I can’t keep away. You'd think so much 
water washing over the rocks would wash 
away the stain. But it hasn't. It streams 
out into the sea, a restless stain... ."” 
And yet again—‘‘So that’s the hold on 
me! I thought if I sold my immortal soul 
at least I'd get my peace and pleasure here 
on earth. But are you (the Evil One) to 
be by? Are you always to be by? When 
Prosper’s with me I’m as happy as Penny. 
I think I'd have forgotten if it weren't for 
you. But I've sold myself to the devil, it 
seems, and he wants something on ac- 
count!’’ And—finally—‘‘Oh God, isn’t it 
enough to repent? I say I save repented! I 
didn’t care at first. I only thought of 
Prosper. But once married, now when it 
should be peace, it comes back on me. I 
daren’t let my eyes close at night till 
Prosper sleeps, for—what if I talk in my 
sleep? Do you think people talk secrets 
in their sleep?"’ 

Of such is the glory of the modern 
English drama. 

But if Miss Dane’s masterpiece is a 
tournament in stencils, what are we to 
say of such a gem as Mr. Ben W. Levy's 
“This Woman Business,"’ placed on view 
at the Haymarket with La Compton at 
Stage centre? Mr. Levy is, I understand, a 
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very young man and my understanding Fs 


made the more perfect after seeing his play 
Mr. Levy has set himself to write anothe 
‘“Misalliance’’ or ‘Getting Married” 
What he has succeeded in reproducing j 
Shaw's garrulity without any trace of th. 
somewhat important constituent elemeny 
of that gentleman's garrulity. Mr. Lew 
wit and wisdom take the following 
forms: 


1. It’s my belief there are no gentlemen or ladig 
in this generation. . . . I quite agree, though of 
course there never were any ladies. Scratch ‘em 
and sec! 

2. No man can look his best, feel his best, o 
be at his best with his arms and lips inextri 
and uncomfortably entwined with those of g 
member of the alternative sex. What more horrific 
a cea for instance, is there than the modem 
ballroom? Dancing! I say that dancing is ruinj 
the young women of today. That is to say, t 
makes them more women than ever. 

3. Women ought to be segregated, penned ia, 
cut off from us altogether. How can a man live 
a clean, vigorous, creative life when he hs 
women for breakfast, women for | 
women for dinner and women for tea? It's th 
unhealthiest diet ever devised. The day is not far 
distant when a new kind of Prohibition will reg 
its head, and I shall bear its flag. 

4. Many a woman's name is written large in 
history certainly, but it is either because they 
have had greatness thrust upon them or 

ned to possess a capacity for rousing mens 
Owest instincts. 

5. You may produce a woman who seems more 
capable of grasping wider issues, who seems more 
rational, less petty . . . but for all that I believe 
that, at bottom, deep down beneath the surface, 
you will not have touched the Eternal Feminine, 
the woman as we know her now, a servant of 
every kind of pettiness, mentally mean and sordid, 
exploiter of virtues and instincts and everything 
sacred, yet their slave, impervious in the mass 
ideals, unable to appreciate where the 
element is lacking, a confused thinker, at once 
cynical and sentimental, obsessed, eternally 
obsessed, with the one great fixed idea of sex, 
SCX, SCX. 

6. We paint women; we write our poems and 
sing our songs about women; but they are not 
real women; we dare not; they are ideal woma. 


I quote but a half-dozen samples; they 
will suggest the hundred others that cor 
stitute the session. Aside from a singk 
line: ‘No woman ever inspired a work of 
art unless the artist completely misunde 
stood her,’ the play might have beet 
written by any sophomore in Baker's clas 
at Yale. The plot, I needn't tell you. That 
the chief howler among the misogyniss 
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falls for the leading lady at eleven o'clock 
is, you have the head usher’s word for it, 
as obvious as two and two. 

Passing up such British-manufactured 
childishness for the moment, we come to 
Sacha Guitry’s ““Mozart,’’ brought into 
the Gaiety from across the channel to 
liven up the dull English scene. Although 
the London and New York journals have, 
many of them, treated the exhibit as if it 
were “Sacha Guitry,’’ by Mozart, instead 
of the other way ‘round, the play, from 
any purely critical point of view, must be 

d over lightly. But it nevertheless 
provides a lightly charming evening in the 
theatre. It is admirably acted by a company 
headed by Guitry himself and by his wife, 
the fair Printemps; it is staged very beauti- 
fully; and, as in all Guitry presentations, 
it is embellished with the many immensely 
fetching stage tricks and uncommonly 
amusing bits of business of which the 
French farceur is master. Ever a shrewd 
showman and one hungry for the mazuma 
of the boobletariat, Guitry has relegated 
Mozart, so far as his music goes, to the 
orchestra pit during the entr’actes and has 
caused his Mozart, to the anguish of 
musicians, music critics and other such 
non-theatre-goers, to play instead a series 
of catchy tunes especially and mga 
mously composed for the occasion by Rey- 
naldo Hahn. This, of course, will strike 
certain peculiar folk, if I may repeat the 
word, as, so to speak, peculiar, but Guitry 
no doubt takes comfort from the opinion 
of a celebrated Englishman who observed 
that the only times the English audiences 
seemed bored to death during the show 
was when Mozart’s music was being 
played. Once, however, one gets a good, 
hard grip on the arm of the chair and 
makes up one’s mind to remit one’s judg- 
ment long enough to believe that the man 
who discovered thirds at the age of three 
and who later wrote ‘‘Don Giovanni,” 
“Die Zauberfléte,"’ the ‘‘Requiem’’ or 
even the G minor symphony could sit 
down at the piano and compose Hahn 
sugat-teats, a good time may be had by 
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all. Out of the amorous adventures of the 
young composer in Paris, the witty Sacha 
has spun a delicately diverting vaudeville. 
Among the boulevard playwrights he has 
no equal in combining a sense of Schnitz- 
lerian sentiment with healthy farce- 
comedy. It is easy, after a long attendance 
upon Guitry’s little pieces, to see the way 
he makes the wheels go ‘round, to discern 
the hand of the wily theatrician pulling 
the ropes, but the fellow does it all with 
such ingratiating cleverness that criticism 
frequently likes to forget itself and cry 
out, ““Well done, Sach, you dirty old 
faker!" In ‘‘Mozart,"’ he has no more 
written a play about Mozart than in ‘‘The 
Heart of Maryland’’ Belasco wrote a play 
about the Civil War. His Mozart, aside 
from a few superficialities, is simply a 
juvenile in a French parlor comedy. But 
anyone who takes the theatre too seriously 
has no place in it when Guitry’s name is 
up on the door. It is Guitry’s purpose, and 
it has been his purpose ever since he lost 
his first franc at Monte Carlo, merely to 
take the fraud of the showhouse and make 
it fraudulently diverting. And in *‘Mozart”’ 
he does that very thing. That he does it in 
full consciousness of what he is about is 
only too clear to anyone who observes 
that he makes a pretty girl play the rdle 
of the musician, that he selects, as his 
entr’acte Mozart compositions, the over- 
ture to ‘‘Noces de Figaro,’’ the Marche 
Turque from ‘“‘L’Enlévement au Sérail” 
and extracts from ‘‘Petits Riens,’’ and that 
he has had the genial impudence to install 
mirrors on the stage for the sole purpose 
of allowing himself periodically during 
the progress of the show to gratify his 
vanity by taking low bows therein to 
himself by way of congratulating himself 
on the manner in which the audience is 
eating it all up. 

Guitry is excellent as Grimm, the critic 
guide of the young composer, and Prin- 
temps is a Mozart at least to drive Ziegfeld 
green with envy. The development in the 
personable Mile. Yvonne since the day 
the M. Sacha found her in a music hall 
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and took it upon himself to develop her is 
highly interesting. There is no more expert 
farceuse on the French stage; year by year 
she grows more and more skilful. 

Back to the British muse, and to ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Villa,"” by Kate O’Brien, at 
the Little Theatre. As in the case of Eliza- 
beth Baker, who wrote the play called 
“‘Chains’’ some years ago, l’O’Brien is a 
young woman who earns a livelihood as 
a typist. And, as in the case of “Chains,” 
her play, simply because she is a typist 
and therefore of the humble of the earth, 
has been received with an amount of awed 
acclaim. One can only wonder at the 
greater eulogy it would undoubtedly have 
received if |'O'Brien had been a waitress 
at Lyons’. 

In ‘‘Distinguished Villa’’ I can see noth- 
ing, and therefore perhaps offer myself in 
the light of a man with a cold and un- 
sympathetic heart toward young women 
who, though they may be typists, do not 
happen simultaneously to be dramatists. 
What Miss O’Brien has essayed to write 
is a study of a cheap boarding house in 
Brixton, together with the struggling and 
pathetic human duds who inhabit it. In 
a general way, her piece resembles Patrick 
Kearney’s meritorious “‘A Man’s Man’’— 
but only in a general way, for, though 
there is a parallel in certain of the char- 
acters, at least superficially, the English 
playmaker comes nowhere near plumbing 
those characters as Kearney did, and 
dredging up from them their puny sardonic 
tragedy. Inexpert, also, in the manceuver- 
ing of character and situation, she periodi- 
cally falls, because of exaggeration, into 
the pitfall of burlesque. And, in addition, 
she goes in for rubber-stamps, as do so 
many of her English colleagues, in a whole- 
sale manner. The pent-up woman who 
longs for a sight of the flowers of the 
fields, the ingénue who succumbs to the 
blandishments of a natty knave and sub- 
sequently finds herself with child, the 
scene of her terror upon the discovery and 
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the scene in which the bounder casts he 
from him, the young dreamer chaing 
to a lowly job, the inevitable phono 
—of such stuff is the play fashioned, 

Both production and acting are w 
bad, save in the single instance of Ivy 
Barnard, who has the réle of the henpecked 
boob husband. His work is as good as his 
material permits it to be. An actress name 
Clare Harris, who must weigh at lag 
thirteen stone, has been cast for the nik 
of the delicate sweet one whose persoq 
two of the males passionately crave, anj 
gives an appropriate performance. Up 
O'Connor, whom the audience applaude 
loudly on the night I attended, is a cop 
of Jean Cadell, twenty times removed: 
and Gillian Lind, as the poor, helpless 
girl who loses her virtue, gives evey 
appearance of being able to hand any ma 
who made illicit overtures to her a vey 
satisfactory sock in the eye. The men ar 
actors only in the sense that someon 
apparently unacquainted with acting ha 
hired them as such. 

Little remains to be said. At the Pring 
of Wales’, Arnold Ridley’s ‘‘The Ghos 
Train,’’ which will have been produced 
here before this article appears in print, 
discloses itself to be the convention 
mystery dingus with a mysterious trait 
this time substituted for the burglar. The 
materials are otherwise cut and dried, » 
to and including the bally-ass Englishma 
whom everyone thinks an imbecile and 
who in the end turns out to be a mast 
sleuth from Scotland Yard. The staging 
and acting are here again of a miserable 
quality. ‘“The Ringer,’’ at Wyndham’, 
is cheap and obvious crook stuff, atl 
“Down Hill,’ at the Queen's, trashy 
melodrama. 

American plays and American performs 
occupy most of the other stages, and the 
few remaining ones house revivals of play 
already familiar to American audiences@ 
productions that have already been dupl 
cated here. 
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The Southern Negro 


BELIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGRO, by 


Newbell Niles Puckett. $5. 9x 6; 644 pp. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: The University of North Carolina Press. 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS, by Howard W. 
Odum and Guy B. Johnson. $3. 9 x 6;278 pp. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press. 

Tarss volumes belong to the excellent 

series of studies of the Southern Negro 

undertaken by Dr. Odum, of which ‘‘The 

Negro and His Songs,’’ published last 

year, was the first. Dr. Odum, who is a 

Georgian, has been interested in the Negro 

for many years. His doctor’s thesis at 

Columbia, “‘Social and Mental Traits of 

the Negro,"” was the first accurate and 

useful book upon the subject ever pub- 
lished, and it remains unchallenged in its 
field to this day. Since he became professor 
of sociology at the University of North 

Carolina and set up his well-known 

journal, Social Forces, he has attracted 

many other Southerners to the matter, and 

the result now begins to show itself in a 

lengthening shelf of extremely interesting 

and valuable books. Both of the present 
volumes present large masses of facts that 
are not otherwise accessible. Dr. Odum, 
who covered the spirituals in ‘The Negro 
and His Songs,’’ here confines himself 
mainly to the secular laments and ballads 
of the Southern black. He prints more than 

250 specimens of them, including no less 

than eleven versions of the most popular 

of all Negro ballads, “‘John Henry."’ Dr. 

Puckett reveals a diligence even more 

laborious. With the aid of 400 collabor- 

ators in all the States south of the Potomac 
he has got together a body of Negro folk- 
lore that seems almost exhaustive. He and 
Dr. Odum are both hampered to some ex- 
tent by the fact that many of the songs and 
sayings of the dark Confederate, like 
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many of those of his white brother, are 
unprintable in a Methodist Polizeistaat, 
but within the limits laid down by the 
Postoffice, the various Comstock socicties, 
and the general body of wowsers, they 
cover the ground thoroughly, and in a 
highly instructive and entertaining man- 
ner. 

Dr. Puckett is far too well-informed a 
folk-lorist to accept all the beliefs that he 
finds among the Negroes as of African 
origin. He shows plainly, indeed, by care- 
ful and elaborate references to other 
authorities, that many of the super- 
stitions that now seem, in the Southern 
phrase, most characteristically niggerish 
are actually borrowings from the native 
whites. Even the rites of voodoo are full 
of white contributions, some of them 
going back to medieval times in Europe. 
The conjure man is not always a darkey. 
When the blacks find themselves menaced 
by magic that seems to be genuinely 
powerful they are very apt to turn to a 
white sorcerer for relief, just as they turn 
to a white medical man when they feel 
themselves desperately ill. The fact ex- 
plains, at least in part, the difficulties that 
confront a Negro professional man in the 
South. If he is a lawyer, he is good enough 
for small lawsuits and police court affairs, 
but a black brother confronting the rope 
always tries to find a white barrister to 
defend him. This is not only because the 
white man may be presumed to have a 
better standing with judge and jury, but 
also because he is thought (usually with 
good reason) to be a sharper fellow, with 
higher gifts for the tricks of the law. So 
in the realm of physic, which embraces, 
among the Negroes, the realm of magic. 
Dr. Puckett, in order to get at the secrets 
of the conjure men of New Orleans, set up 
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as a practitioner of their art himself, and 
soon had a thriving trade. It did not strike 
any of the Negroes as odd that a white 
man should be in the charm business. On 
the contrary, they accepted him at once 
as an expert of unquestionable skill, and 
in a short while he even had colored 
colleagues among his clients. Like osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, Christian Scientists 
and other such quacks, they all believe to 
some extent in their own hocus-pocus. 
They may resort, at times, to conscious 
fraud, but even a conscious fraud, once it is 
launched, begins to take on a certain oc- 
cult potency. There is probably no con- 
jure man in the South, white or black, 
who, on finding a dried toad on his door- 
sill, would not break into a cold sweat, 
and go running for help to his nearest 
rival. 

Dr. Puckett, as I have said, shows that 
many, and perhaps a majority of the 
superstitions now current among the sub- 
Potomac Aframericans were originally 
borrowed from the whites; he does not al- 
ways make it plain, however, that they 
are still cherished by the latter. Such is the 
fact. It is highly probable that, outside 
the towns, at least nine-tenths of the poor 
whites of the South still believe in witches 
and devote a great deal of time and 
energy to dodging them. This is certainly 
true in my own State of Maryland, which 
is relatively enlightened. In its southern 
counties, adjacent to the intellectual 
cesspool of Washington, and on the pious 
Eastern Shore, ghosts and hobgoblins are 
still as real to the peasants, white and 
black, as they were to the villeins of the 
Middle Ages. Every yokel, if he has not 
actually seen a ghost, knows someone who 
has, and has himself seen a black cat with 
fire coming out of its eyes, or a horse with- 
out a head, or a dog with two. The 
causes of such visions, I daresay, are to be 
sought in the dreadful white mule guzzled 
in the Prohibition areas, but whatever 
their cause they are very real to those who 
suffer them. As Dr. Puckett points out, 
they are almost invariably of a gruesome 


and terrifying character. The Southern 
rustic knows nothing of fairies, and cag); 
imagine a benign spirit. The power g 
the air are all evil, and every encoungs 
with them is full of dangers. No doubt the 
hell-fire religion of the region is largely tp 
blame for this. For two centuries the h 
pastors have devoted themselves whol. 
heartedly to alarming their customen 
Everywhere in the rural South Christianity 
is a thing of terrors, with vastly mop 
devils in it than angels. Thus the kj 
mythology that the carly settlers brought 
from the Old World has been obliterated, 
and there remains only a legend of demons, 
goblins and fiends. The organizers of the 
Ku Klux Klan made good play with this 
fact. The low-caste Southerner, whatever 
his color, is always tremblingly afraid of 
something. The Pope, in his fancy, readily 
became an amalgam of all the neighbor 
hood ha’nts. The mass, as it was depicted 
to him by his pastors and kleagles, wa 
soon indistinguishable from the sinister 
ceremonies of voodooism. 

Dr. Odum and Dr. Johnson, in “Negn 
Workaday Songs,’’ have an amusing and 
instructive chapter on a typical Negnw 
minstrel of the present day, by name Let 
Wing Gordon. It is astonishing that nom 
of the Negro novelists who now practise 
among us has ever put such a character 
into a book. He and his brothers at 
immensely closer to the racial norm tha 
any of the idealistic doctors, daredevil 
lawyers and other such illuminati who 
now figure in colored fiction, and mort 
over they are very much more charmings 
men. Nearly all the heavy work of th 
South—the building of roads and bridges, 
the leveling of forests and the mining d 
iron and coal—is done by just such gay 
wanderers. They come in over the vagtt 
horizon, they work stupendously for 4 
month or two, and then they vanish be 
tween days, leaving fingers, ears or maylt 
widows as souvenirs. John Henry, dt 
Negro Paul Bunyan, was of their meny 
company, though he stood above the colt 
mon run, for he was an expert at his aft 
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wielding a ten-pound sledge. The others 
are mainly dubious and almost anonymous 
fellows, usually bearing fantastic sobri- 
quets of palpably made-up names. They 
are all young, for the death-rate in their 
order is truly staggering. Encountering 
Razor Tom, come in suddenly from no- 
where, one asks after his one time buddy, 
the Buzzard. The Buzzard, it ap- 
, died of the chills in some Arkansas 
swamp last June, or was murdered out in 
Ohio, or fell overboard into the Chatta- 
hoochie and never came up. The oldsters— 
that is, those above twenty-five—are 
frightfully battered. Left Wing Gordon 
himself lacks his right arm—gnawed off, 
no doubt, in a lumber-mill or blown off 
by a charge of powder in the mines. There 
are many others with only one eye, or one 
ear, or one leg. A furious Wanderlust is in 
all of them. They are, at times, faithful to 
contractors, but they never stay long in one 
camp. News circulates among them rap- 
idly. If a road contract is let in North 
Carolina, it is known in Arkansas in five 
days. Then the whole pack is off—and a 
new pack swarms in. Left Wing Gordon 
has traveled from Florida to Canada, and 
from Arizona to New England. He has 
worked on roads, in packing-houses, in 
mines, on boats, in lumber-camps, on 
railroads and in a “‘maloominum"’ plant. 
He has been white-washer, roustabout, 
miner, harvest hand, and even domestic 
servant. Some day, says Dr. Odum, “‘a 
‘high she’ff’ will arrest him, a ‘jedge’ will 
sentence him, a ‘cap’n’ will cuss him, he 
will ‘row here a few days longer,’ and 
then he'll be gone.” 

Such wanderers are naturally assiduous 
makers of songs. They sing of the lonely 
toad, of the hard boss, of the rain and the 
cold, of tne jail, chain-gang and police- 
man. A vast melancholy is in their 
minstrelsy, with only cynicism to relieve 
it. Dr. Odum prints a large number of their 
songs, many of them of the sort made 
familiar of late as blues. He shows that 
ideas and phrases from blues collected 
twenty years ago are now issuing from 
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every phonograph in the land. The first 
writers of blues, indeed, simply set down 
what was common property. The supply 
continues to be almost unlimited: the Left 
Wing Gordons of the South invent new 
songs as fast as the Schuberts of Harlem 
can steal them. Many of these lugubrious 
lays show humor of a highly pungent and 
sardonic sort, and some of them are 
genuinely poetical. In not a few there 
are traces of white influence. The darkeys 
in the camps hear a new vaudeville song, 
adapt it to their own life, and amalgamate 
it with some old favorite. Even the great 
saga of John Henry is full of such borrow- 
ings. But what is borrowed is always radi- 
cally transformed. The artificialities of the 
variety theatre vanish from it, and it be- 
comes authentic folk-song. In precisely 
the same way the Methodist hymns ot 
the early whites were converted into the 
spirituals—in the end, far different songs, 
and decidedly superior. No white South- 
erner has ever produced a song as good as 
“Deep River’’ or “Roll, Jordan, Roll’’ or 
*“Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel?,”’ but I 
believe that, if a diligent search were 
made, the roots of all of them would be 
found in the camp-meeting hymnody of a 
century ago. 

The present books are pleasant evidences 
of the good work that is being done at the 
University of North Carolina, by long 
odds the most enterprising and ambitious 
of all Southern institutions of learning. 
It has somehow managed to throw off the 
pox of barnyard theology that menaces 
most of the other colleges in the Con- 
federate States. It has attracted enlight- 
ened professors and eager students, and in 
the department of sociology, in partic- 
ular, its publications are soundly planned 
and of high value. Neither Dr. Odum and 
Dr. Johnson nor Dr. Puckett shows any 
trace of Nordic condescension. It is plain 
to see that they are not only intensely 
interested in the Negro, but that they also 
have an affection for him. Their books are 
packed with amusing and instructive 
facts. 
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Bennett and the Herald 


WHEN JAMES GORDON BENNETT WAS CALIPH 
OF BAGDAD, by Albert Stevens Crockett. $2. 
7% x 5; 414 pp. New York: The Funk © Wagnalls 


Company. 


Tus is less a biography of Bennett than an 
account, often meticulous but never tedi- 
ous, of the author’s adventures as a Herald 
reporter in America and Europe. Never- 
theless, it will be of value to the future 
historian of American journalism, for it 
exposes the inner workings of the Herald 
in a very frank and even cruel manner. It 
is astounding, in retrospect, to recall the 
vast eminence that that most puerile and 
disingenuous of journals once enjoyed, 
especially among journalists. The melo- 
dramatic Stanley episode, I suppose, was 
quickly forgotten by the public, but it was 
remembered by all young reporters, and so 
the Herald continued, for years and years, 
to bear a romantic aspect, and service upon 
it was cagerly sought, despite the bad pay 
and Bennett's disconcerting whims. Mr. 
Crockett, who was high in his confidence, 
shows exactly how he ran his paper, and 
the standards by which he judged the 
value of news. His criteria were almost pre- 
cisely those of Town Topics. Anyone who 
happened to be rich seemed important to 
him, and his columns were crowded daily 
with the doings of such persons. His view 
of the world, in brief, was that of a haber- 
dasher’s clerk or door-opener. Born to 
immense wealth, he nevertheless carried 
about him to the end of his days the some- 
what pathetic blatancy of a self-made man. 
He was always a bit uneasy about his own 
position. He never quite convinced any- 
one, or even himself, that he was a gentle- 
man. He was not. 

Nor was he of any genuine skill or dig- 
nity as a journalist. His paper, loaded 
with trivial ‘“‘society’’ gossip, largely 
about kept women and their protectors, 
was extremely defective as a news-gather- 
ing machine, and when the rising yellows 
began to offer it active competition it 
gradually declined in circulation, and all 
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of its competent men left it. Its first seriog 
wounds, I believe, came from J 
Pulitzer. He shared, in his more Pictur. 
esque way, some of the traits of 

and perhaps imitated them, consciously y 
unconsciously. He was given to massacrs 
of his hirelings, he kept a tight holdg 
the money-bags, and he greatly delights 
in personal luxury, and even ostentatigg 
But he was, in addition, a journalist of te 
highest talent, and when the World cam 
into open competition with the Herald, the | 
Herald was doomed to succumb. Ther 
followed the Hearst onslaught, so violn 
that it shook even Pulitzer. On Benneg 
its effects were disastrous. But it was not 
yellow journalism that finished his 

in the end, but the rise of the Times. Th 
Times, under Ochs, reached for the vey 
midriff of the Herald: it built up a new and 
far better foreign service. Bennett com 
tinued to burden the cables with the inane 
doings of nonentities at Biarritz and Air; 
Ochs employed them to transmit news. 
By 1910 the Herald was already fatally 
wounded. The outbreak of the war, is 
1914, gave it the final stroke. Here wasa 
harsh and merciless test of journalistic 
competence. The Times, pouring out money 
lavishly, gathered the news; the Herall 
printed column after column of childish 
bellowing against the Prussians—for som 
reason or other, Bennett never called them 
Germans, nor even Huns—, mainly pro 
vided by the French Press Bureau. Th 
journalistic knacker, Munsey, was wait 
ing in the offing. When Bennett died, in 
1918, Munsey bought the corpse of the 
Herald for a good round price, apparently 
fascinated, as a social pusher, by its it 
fluence in head-waiter and multipled 
vorce ‘‘society.”” Later on, he sold it ® 
the Tribune, which preserves its name but 
nothing else of it. 

Mr. Crockett’s narrative is interesting, 
but somewhat depressing. It seems strangt 
that newspaper men of any profession 
skill or dignity should have wasted yeas 
upon such tasks as he describes. Bennett 
reduced them all alike, good and bad, ® 
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the level of backstairs gossips. Yet he 
to retain the services of some of 
them, and not the worst either, for long 
years. Perhaps it was the incessant travel 
that held them: he was fond of throwing 
them about the world on banal and often 
unintelligible missions. He paid them 
badly, but they stopped at gaudy hotels 
and had lavish expense accounts. But more 
ly there was fascination in the hind 
himself. He was ridiculous, but neverthe- 
less a smell of romance hung about him. 
He lived like an oriental monarch. His 
taste in women was catholic if not deli- 
cate. He performed his absurd imbecilities 
with the air of a Prime Minister declaring 
war. Your true journalist is an incurable 
romantic. His heroes are nearly all frauds. 
Every young reporter of my generation 
knew a thousand legends of Bennett, far 
away on his sinister yacht. Very few of 
them had ever heard of the vastly superior 
but sadly prosaic Ochs. 
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criticism and another on zsthetics, and 
the editor of many more, including two 
volumes of gems from Holy Writ. Sherman 
is an A.B., a Ph.D. and an LL.D.; he has 
professed English at the University of 
Nebraska since 1882, and is now dean of the 
graduate college there; he has composed a 
book called ‘‘What Is Shakespeare?’’ and 
another called “‘Analytics of Literature’’; 
his text-books are in wide use. 

Well, what have these powerfully 
learned and eminent men to say in their 
present volumes? Scott devotes a chapter 
to proving that “‘of the 10,565 lines of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ 670, or 6.3 per cent, con- 
tain each two or more accented alliter- 
ating vowels,"’ another to proving that in 
such word-groups as ‘‘rough and ready,” 
68% put the monosyllable first and the 
dissyllable second, and 42% put the dis- 
syllable first and the monosyllable second, 
and a third (very long) to developing John 
Stuart Mill’s well-known saying that 


> “eloquence is heard; poetry is overhead,”’ 

: i.c., that the primary aim of prose is per- 
; a Professors of English suasion, whereas that of poetry is simply 
. self-expression. So much for Scott. Sher- 


THE STANDARDS OF AMERICAN SPEECH, AND 
OTHER PAPERS, by Fred Newton Scott. $1.60. 
744 5; 345 pp. Boston: Allyn ©” Bacon. 


HOW TO DESCRIBE AND NARRATE VISUALLY, 
ye A. Sherman. $2. 8 x 534; 364 pp. New York: 
be George H. Doran Company. 


Scorr is an A.B., and A.M. and a Ph.D.; 
he has professed at the University of 
Michigan since 1887 and is now professor 
of rhetoric and journalism there and 
university editor; he has been president of 
the Modern Language Association, of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and of the 
American Association of Teachers of 


man fills 364 pages with windy platitudes 
on the writing of English, and lays chief 
stress on the revolutionary discovery that 
visual images are very effective. At the 
end of each chapter he sets a dozen or more 
tests for students. I offer a few specimens: 


Detail the points of exposition as gathered from 
some recent sermon. 

Draw a character by the use of imaginative ap- 
peals of degree. 

From some outgrown or discarded theme, find 
what sentences are not of the first or second 
grade of value. 

Describe, by form-types, the safety chain. 

Devise a new system of ten points, five of 
matter, five of manner, and by it evaluate three 
debates prepared on the same side of some live 
question of the hour. 


bat | Journalism; he is a member of the Amer- Find or recall an example of summarizin 
ican Association for the Advancement of —— arration that scems to you worthy of being tol 
ting, | Science and the British Association, and pot et ee ans Gms samete Se 
ang | “Presented the literati of the Republic at 
onal § the Conference of American and British Such are two of the great whales of lit- 
eats | Professors of English at London in 1920; rary science among us. God help the poor 
nett | he is the author of many works, including yokels who have to sweat through their 
of English grammar, a treatise on literary dull and preposterous books! 
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Nets ANnpERsONn is the author of *‘The 
Hobo."" He teaches at the New School for 
Social Research, New York. 


Aurrep Battie Beatte was born at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and is forty-seven years old. 
He is an editorial writer on the Birmingham 
News. 


E. Gertrupe Beastey és the author of 
“My Firs Thirty Years.’ She is @ graduate 
of Simmons College, Abilene, Tex., and also 
bas an M. A. from the University of Chicago. 


Cart Lamson CarMER was born ia Cort- 
land, New York, in 1893. He és at present 
professor of English literature at the University 


of Alabama. 


Viremi1a Haywarp Cornett was born 
in Virginia, but has lived in Alabama for the 
past thirty years. 


Cuester T. Crowe has worked on news- 
papers in the South and North. His fir novel 
will appear soon. 


Ricuarp G. pe Rocusemont és 2 Boston 
news p4 per man, 


Byron Dexter is a Jerseyman and a 
graduate of Princeton. He is now employed by 
the Scribner publishing house in New York. 


Rose C. Fexp is a special writer for the 
New York Times. 


Hart Gitpranp (Mrs. Frances Dur- 
HAM) és a native of Mobile, Ala. She has 


served on the Staffs of Southern newspapers. 


Iver GraNnatu was born in Brooklyn in 
1900, but since 1904 has lived at Fruithur$, 
Ala. He has been on the Staff of the University 
of Georgia. 

Roserta Hays was born in Alabama in 


190s, and is a graduate of the State wniversity. 


Bianp Jonangson (Mrs. Hucu Kenr) 
is a native of Pennsylvania, but is now living 


in New York. 


M. S. Lea (Mrs. Kennetn C. 
is a native of Louisiana. She is a Sraduate ¢ 
the Sophie Newcomb Art School at New 
Orleans. 


Lawrence Ler és from Montgomery, Ala, 
and a graduate of the University of Virginia 
He és now engaged as a magazine editor in Ne 
York. 


Ruta McC.etian és a native of Al 
and graduated from Vassar last June. 


Susan Masry /ives in Birmingham, Ala, 
and is twenty years old. 


Luu Harp McKinzey (Mrs. Erseng 
McKinky) és a native of Birmingham, Mp 
She is the author of several one-act plays, j 


Apnonse B. Mituer has spent the grat 
part of his life in Philadelphia, where heisé 


textile manufacturer. 


Grant MorGan és 4 graduate of Fordham 
and the General Theological Seminary, New 
York. He is a former Episcopal clergyma, 

Donatp Cutross Peatrie was bom is 
Chicago and educated at the university thn 
and at Harvard. He is a botanist, and jm 
several years was employed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Henry F. Princre was born in New 
York and graduated from Cornell. He is 4 
newspaper man, now on the World. 


Juutan Rayrorp was born at Mobile, Ma., 
in 1908. He began to write as a junior in th 
Mobile High School and owes much to th 
counsel of his teacher, Miss Elizabeth Coleman, 


Joun Reprietp was formerly leZurer on th 
physics of music at Columbia. 
Ruts Sawyer (Mrs. Ruta S. Durano) 


is the author of several books, Stories, aul 
articles, and has had two plays produced. 


Humpnrey C. Traytor was bom ma 
Wedowee, Ala., in 1901, and is a graduand 
the State university. 

Dane Yorke is living in Maine. Het 
cently retired from business in Philadelphia. 
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Te the sunny Mediterranean—the Scenes of Ancient History and Old-World 
Romance. A winter voyage in spring-like weather, with snow-capped moun- 
tains, flowers, vineyards, golden shores and a calm blue sea enchanting your view. 
The mind is relaxed and the heart rejuvenated on this 


SUPREME MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
On the specially chartered White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor" 
The largest Steamer sailing to the Mediterranean 
From New York January 22nd ~- Returning March 30th, 1927 


A Luxurious Ship—A Cuisine and Service unexcelled—Cook’s unflagging Courtesy, well ordered 
Management and unmatched Efficiency. 


The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis (La Goulette), Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), Chanak Kalesi, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, Alexandria, Palermo, 
Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, Southampton. 


Many shore excursions. A long stay in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


Around the World in a New Way 


10, the Southern hemisphere and unlike any previous World Voyage. A new idea 
in cultural Travel. Epochal in its Educational Value and Recreative Pleasure. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, the East 
Indies, Ceylon, South and East Africa and South America—trulya 
Major Voyage of surpassing interest, 

on the famous Cunard Cruise Ship 


FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th, from Los ~e January 28th, 1927 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco __Los Angeles 


Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Blow upon Blow 





Blow upon blow and the “Double 
Life” Wilson Crest Golf Ball emerges 
from the gruelling day's play unscathed. 


From sun-up to sundown you can 
punish with wood and iron and the 
‘Double Life’’ Crest comes up for 
more—keen for future getaways with 
a promise of many rounds of perfect 
performance. 
Follow a “Double Life” Crest on your 
very next round—it means clean 
straight drives, thrilling distance, sure 
approaches and decisive putting. 


Get the Crest from your Pro or Dealer 
and double the pleasure of your game. 


BOUBLE LIFE 


CREST 


ij -P BALL §$ 





WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Makers of 


\ \ | ff 
Athletic BECCA TET Rae Equipment 


—s 
General Offices: 2041 Powell Avenue, CHICAGO 
New York San Francisco 





The six pages of Alabama Poets in this 
issue are designed to show what is being 
done by the younger poets in that State 
where a considerable literary activity has 
been manifest for several years past. Ip 
prose, and especially in the short story, it 
centers around Mr. Octavus Roy Cohen, 
of Birmingham; in poetry its chief head- 
quarters is the State university. The poems 
presented are not alleged to be master. 
pieces; they are offered simply as fait 
specimens of what is being done. They 
were chosen from a large number gathered 
by Miss Sara Haardt, of Montgomery, but 
it should be added that she was not te 
sponsible for the selections. Next month 
there will be a similar presentation of 
Oregon Poets. 


The attention of volunteer contributors is 
called to the notice on the contents page, 
to the effect that MSS. should be addressed, 
not to individuals, but simply to the 
Editor. Disregard of this notice is the cause 
of many delays and of much unpleasant 
correspondence. Not infrequently a MS. 
addressed to an individual lies around for 
weeks, waiting for him to return from th 
chautauquas, or to complete a term of jury 
or jail service, or to be liberated from a bed 
of pain. THe AMERICAN Mercury IS always 
glad to see the MSS. of volunteers. They 
are read very promptly. But not when they 
are improperly addressed. 





The following comes from an emineat 
philologist in the great city of Washingtot: 


Iam wondering whether the -umble philologist 
in the August number ever focused his critical 


Continued on page lis 
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Firry years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell discovered the principle of the 
telephone. His first telephone em- 
ployed wire as the connecting path 
over which words passed. Four 
years later he used a beam of light 
instead of wire to carry speech 
between telephone instruments. 


Today, both wire and wireless 
telephony are employed on every 
hand in the service of the nation. 
Wire telephony, with its thousands 
of central offices, its complex 
switchboards and millions of miles 
of wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American people 
70,000,000 conversations every day. 
Wireless telephony is broadcasting 


entertainment and carrying impor- 
tant information to the remotest 
regions. 

But new applications of the tele- 
phone principle are still being found. 
In the loud speaker, in the deaf set, 
the electrical stethoscope, the im- 
proved phonograph, the telephone 
principle has been adapted by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to the 
uses of the physician, the public 
speaker and the musician. The 
scientific research and engineering 
skill, which enable America to lead 
the world in telephone service, are 
also bringing forth from the tele- 
phone principle other devices of 
great usefulness. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Are You ae SAGORWAaG On’, 


YOUR Paneaiie 


OOK at your floors, Are you satisfied with 
them? You could be. You could make 
them ten times lovelier—envied by every 

neighbor—admired by every visitor. 


The most neglected floors have possibilities, 
once the ground-in dirt, and unsightly varnish are 
removed. Now they can easily be removed and 
without spending he hundreds of dollars that 
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lens on the cr- words, of which cr-umble, 4 
mentioned by him, is a fair sample. 

It seems to me that the cr- words, either jp 
themselves or suggestively or associatively, are 
the most revolting in the so-called English ani 
American languages. At least, I should like» 
enter a few under that classification, as follows: 


refinishing usually costs. A new electric machine Crup per Crunch 
enables you to do this work yourse/f—a machine Creed Crapulous 
that refinishes floors, scrubs floors, polishes floors Creditor Credulity 
—a machine that costs but a fraction of one Critic Crass H 
refinishing job. Crotch Crunch 
Refinishing only needs to be done once! The Critter Crap. ic 0 
floor never has to be refinished again! Afterward a ; 
little waxing and polishing with the machine once If a cr- word names a biologic specimen, bind ) 
in a while—an operation so simple that a child can or beastie, we get crane, crow, crocodile, crab, cay isbi 
master it—keeps your floors looking always as fish, etc.—something grotesque, and if a person, 
though they had been refinished the day before. we get somebody gone wrong: crook, crank, I 
In 24 branch offices we have men ready and cripple, criminal, crone, cross-patch, cretin, ete. yea 
anxious to show you in your own home what the If a cr- word involves action, we are reminded oll 
Ponsell Floor Machine can do. In thousands of that such-and-such has got jammed o e 
homes it has already won the unqualified praise of twisted out of shape, fallen in, down or out, mal 
asers, It not only refinishes and polishes wood etc., as in crash, crush, crimb, crease, oa ine 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spotlessly clean crumple, craze, cram, crowd, come a cropper, et 
without the least splashing. Others of them refer to something crude, A 
It does away with all the drudgery. Gone is the rudimentary, fragmentary, sinister or ominous is 
stooping and kneeling, the wear and tear on your -crock, crib, crate, creck, crust, crumb, crescat, rem 
hands of water, soap, cleaning fluids, scrubbing crafty, cringing, creepy, crawling, crisis, etc. 
Then chomnehins pale A few of them suggest cruelty, pain and k 
eo the Bacleum with ¢ death—cry, crucifixion, cramp, crick, craving, hon 
result far surpassing any- ; crutch, crepe, cremation, crypt, etc. ; mil 
thing you have ever Of course, there are a few cr- words which do : 
known; a shiny, immacu- not align themselves with the notion presented ins 
late surface that dust and in the foregoing. Instances: cradle, cream, No 
dirt have a hard time crystalline, creative, crown, etc. As a job lot, how rect 
sticking to. ever, as a crew equipped for wrecking the eye, (me 
Take the first step to. ear and nose, these words are way up. int 


ward more beautiful 
rooms, toward floors you 





Mr. Clarence R. Shrum, of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., sends in the following interesting 
note concerning the word coon: 


are proud of. Mail the 
coupon for further infor- 
mation on how to re- 
finish your floors your- 
self. Ask us fora FREE 
demonstration in your 
own aes or a ten day 


FREE trial 
Ponsell 


Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 1810 


coon came into use to designate a slave who was 
not ‘‘carrying a reward for capture.” In the 
slave States bordering the free States the slave 
used to be locked up at night as a precaution 
against escape into free territory, and the 
cabins used for this purpose were called barne 





Thi 
to 
A few years preceding the Civil War the word usu 
bea 
COs 
of 








220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
Please mail me complete information and prices regarding coons. Their outstanding features were their 
at Mackion  Thie Gees Sot obligate me in stone or brick outsides and their long, narrow Fi 
Name.. windows, the latter only a few inches wide. : 
Aetven Elderly and crippled slaves were exempt from M 
A 
= —- Continued on page liv 
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Silent 


N OKOL automatic OIL HEAT! 

















FREE 


New Guide to Oil Heat 
for Homes. Send coupon. 


“~ 


home-heating comfort. 


ERE is aremarkable new 
betterment in automat- 
icoil heat. For avy home. 


furnace work,no fuel- 
shortage. 


There is not, never bas 
been, “‘oil-burning’’ odor in 
or about any Noxou-beat- 
ed home. Because 
NoKkoLu does not 
have to burn low- 
grade, foul-smell- 
ing fuel to provide 
low-cost heat! 


Noise bas been cut to the van- 
ishing point. 

High efficiency which for nine 
years past has established rec- 
ords for Jowest-cost, fully auto- 
matic oil beat—is now actually 
increased. 

More comfort than ever before 


is delivered at the same 
remarkably low cost. 


This comfort is 
He can hear the clock—but cannot hear his new Silent Noxou. for smallhomes, or 


large. NoKOL is one 
Right now, as a result, shrewd American of the few automatic oil burners made in 
home-owners are investing one-and-a-balf sizes to suit any home, to fit any good, 
million dollars—monthly—in Silent NoKkot present heating plant. 
installations. A record for the industry 
Noxot founded. Noxot also holds all New Book—FREE 


records for number of homes heated S bel ‘ 
(more than 35,000) and for length of service Send coupon below and learn where, in 
35s g your own vicinity, the new Silent NoxKot 


in those homes (periods up to nine years!). may beseen operating. You will also receive, 
, free, a valuable new book on Oil Heat. 
What it offers: 


(Silent Noxot exhibit at Philadelphia 





This is heat you can forget about—except Sesqui-Centennial— now: PaLace oF 
to revel in its comfort. Nokot-owners LiBeRAt Arts, Group “D.”’’) 

usually pay less for their 

beat than hard-coal would ent OE ie et 
cost; never more. Thereis, FREE: New om neat Guide 


of course, no dirt » no The ZZEW | American Noxot Company, 
Dept. 15—215 N. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


® | Gentlemen: Please tell me where to see the new Silent | 
1 e 71 | Noxot in this vicinity. Also send—free—new book. | 














First domestic oil burner listed by Name 

Underwriters’ Laboratories; ap- —_ x | 

proved by al lleading safety boards. © | Address | 
Manufactured and guaranteed by City dis 

Auznicay Noxo Compaxy,Chicago  gyvomane on EATING vor womes heen NPRM MO WHE ae preeger 
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clecutar trade mark 










WEBSTERS 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 







*to.y.5. pat.of- 





It appears only on the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries. It identifies 
the “Supreme Authority”. Only with 
this trade-mark do you GET THE BEST. 


Give yourself the satisfaction of hav- 
ing in your home and office the one great 
authority recognized and used universally 
in the courts, libraries, and schools of 
America. For all your questions about 
words, people, places, rely on 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


A Whole Library in dictionary form 
with a wealth of ready information equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. In its 2700 pages it contains 
451,000 entries, 407,000 vocabulary terms 
—thousands of new words with meaning, 
use, spelling, pronunciation, etymology; 
12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; over 6000 illustrations. 
Constantly improved and kept up to date. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample pages 
of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary on Regu- 
lar and India papers, book- 
let, ““You Are the Jury” 
and set of pocket maps. 


(Mercury 10-26) 





Name. 








Address, 
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being barracooned, their disability being know, 
as their “‘barracoon.'’ These exempted slave 
were permitted free range and were called coos, 
and the people who made a business of Captur. 
ing and returning escaped slaves considered 
these coons a nuisance, for their masters oftes 
used the status of coons as an excuse to swindle 
them. 


This comes from an esteemed reader jp 
Philadelphia: 


Some time ago one of your readers was asking 
about the eminent waiters who used to be in 
practise at F. Ostendorff’s celebrated café in 
Philadelphia. The place itself, I lament to have 
to tell you, was closed in 1920, a victim to 
Prohibition. Fred is well and hearty and lives 
in Beach Haven, N. J., catches blow, king and 
tuna fish in the Spring and Summer, and shoots 
ducks and geese in the Fall and Winter. Fred 
visits Germany and Florida every year fora 
change of air and to preserve his taste for 
Paulanerbrau and Pilsener. Louis lives in Mt. 
Airy, Pa., is a director of the East Falls Bank, 
president of the German Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and an esteemed member of many social 
and charitable organizations. Louis is married, 
has a lovely American wife and two children, 
and enjoys mostly his garden work. 

Carl F. Lauber is in the drug business on 
Ninth street near Market in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Lauber enjoys good health and a comfortable 
home life in Elkin’s Park on the old York road. 
Big Carl has been called to the Unseen Temple. 
Little Carl is the owner of a fine apartment 
house and manages it himself. Should your 
reader wish a dinner a la Ostendorff at any time 
when he is in Philadelphia, let him call Chest- 
nut Hill 2287 and Louis will provide one just 
for auld lang syne! 





Mr. L. Arnold Weissberger, of Cambridge, 

Mass., sends the following note about 

Sadakichi Hartmann: 
Sadakichi Hartmann was born in Japan of 4 
Japanese mother and a German father. Theexact 
date of his birth I do not know, but it was 
probably in the middle 70's. My father knew 
him for many years, received several of his 
books, and corresponded with him frequently. 
Hartmann spent most of his time in California, 


Continued on page lvi 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


HERE is one subject on 

which the civilized world is 

in complete accord. That is 

in the considerations which prompt 

people in the selection of their 
investments. 


What are these considerations? . . . 
Safety of principal. A good inter- 
est return. Prompt and unfailing 
ayment of principal and interest. 
hese are pe and equal im- 
portance in China and Connecticut, 
in Nicaragua and Nevada, in 
Turkey and in Texas. 
For 53 years the first mortgage in- 
vestments sold by The F. H. Smith 
Company have measured up to 
these standards. Knowledge of 
this fact has spread to investors all 
over the ro and has created 
world-wide confidence in Smith 


Bonds. 


Thousands of investors, in every 
State of the United Srates and in 


617 | 





You may buy Smith Bonds outright in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 denominations and in maturities 
from 2 years to 10 years. $500 and $1,000 
bonds also may be bought by 10 equal monthly | 
payments. Regular monthly payments earn the | 

full rate of bond interest. 


The F. H. SMITH Co 


33 countries and territories abroad, 
now enjoy the protection of Smith 
safeguards and the satisfaction of 
Smith service. 

The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
is the a consistent with our 


record of no loss to any investor in 

3 years. Our current offerings 
pay 6%%, 634% and 7%, and 
certain of these issues have Federal 
and State tax-refund fearures. 


The bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on modern, income- 
producing properties, located in 
such cities as Washin ton, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Albany. Each issue is protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in 
our 53-year record of perfect safety. 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety’? and “How to Build an 


Independent Income.” 
Th 





FOUNDED 1873 


PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO ALBANY 
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ENGLAND 

IRELAND 
Attractive and comfortable accommodations are 
offered on the splendid steamers Resorute, 
Retrance, Hamaure (new), DeutscHLANp and 
Apert Battin. Also on the oneclass Cabin 
steamers CieveLAND, THuRINGIA and Wesr- 
PHALIA. World famous cuisine and service. 


©Anund mWorld 


138 day Cruise—25 Countries 


S.S. RESOLUTE 


Rates— $2000 and up 
Leaving New York, JAN. 6, 1927 


Gio the West Indies 


on the S. S. RELIANCE 
DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days 
MARCH 30 —15 days 
Rates $200 and $300 and up. 


HAMBURG~- AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 
Branches in Boston, Chicago , Philadelphia, San Francisco 


or local steamship and pourist agents 














By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days, $1250 to $2900 

ROUND THE WORLD 
ss ‘‘California,’’ sailing Jan. 19 
7TH CRUISE; 17 DAYS JAPAN - CHINA, 
OPTION 18 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE AND 
GREECE; also includes Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “*Transylvania,”’ sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid - Cordova- 
Granada), 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND EGYPT; 
also includes Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, 
Athens, Constantinople, Italy and the Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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where he explored the cinema. He appeared ig 
Douglas Fairbanks’ ‘‘Thief of Bagdad,” an 
has dedicated his book, ‘‘The Last Thirty Days 
of Christ’’ to Aileen Pringle, the motion picture 
actress. The following is an incomplete list of 
his published books: 


Shakespeare in Art 

A History of American Art 
Japanese Art 

Modern American Sculpture 
Schopenhauer in the Air 
Composition in Portraiture 


These are listed by the Stylus Publishing Co, 
New ‘York, which also published his book, 
““My Theory of Soul-Atoms."’ He has writtes 
other works beside these, one on the art of 
Whistler, and another, a two-act drama, called 
““Confucius,"’ privately printed, in a highly 
artistic edition limited to five hundred copies, 
with the dedication, 


This Book I Hurl into the Jaws of Mammon, 
The Moloch of the Modern Mob 


In a letter accompanying the latter work, Hart 
mann says that it “is in a way the masterpiece 
of my whole literary career."’ 

I know of no printed criticism of ‘The Last 
Thirty Days of Christ,’’ though there is a copy 
of Shaw's “‘Man and Superman"’ inscribed by 
Shaw to Hartmann ‘‘from one who would like 
to have seen the first thirty days of Christ,” 
(an autograph which, as is customary with 
most things Shavian, throws more light on 
Shaw than on the matter at hand). The edition 
was privately printed in New York in 1920, 
limited to 3000 copies, most of which were 
disposed of by Hartmann himself. I do not 
know why there should have been any unnum- 
bered, except that a quantity left unsold might 
have been disposed of in a job lot. Hartmann’s 
health was then poor and his financial position 
precarious. 





Mr. W. E. Boardman, of New Havet, 
Conn., supplies these instructive Jines 
about a distinguished American institution 
The American cocktail originated in a famous 
old tavern not far from the Philipse Manor 
House, in what is now Yonkers, N. Y. Accord- 
ing to the story, a delightful concoction of 
bitters, root wine, and the mellowest of old 
whiskey was mixed in a glass half-full of bits 


Continued on page lviii 
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SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


ROCK 
ISLAND 


2 CP SE 


CFiner and Faster 


THE DELUXE 


GOLDEN STATE 
Limited 


Effective November 14, 1926, leave Chicago daily 8:30 p. m., 
arrive Los Angeles 9:30 a.m.—only two days and three nights 
en route. Super-quality in every feature of service. New ] 
standards of luxuryin transcontinental travel. Extra fare, $10. 


Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules. 


<5 ee er 








; 
, 


Los Angeles -San Diego -Santa Barbara 
and Phoenix Ariz 


ONLY b3 HOURS 


Chicago-Calfornia 
Savesa Business Dap fF 


. Southern Pacific and Rock Island Travel Bureausin All Principal Cities — 
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The New School 
for Social Research 


October 4— February 18 


Harry E. BARNES 
Leading Trends in Modern History 
8.20-9.50 P. M 

FRANz Boas 
Race and Culture. Tuesday, 8.20-9.50 P.M. (Twelve 
lectures.) 

NATHANIEL PEFFER 
Imperialism and Its Practical Implications. Thursday, 
8.20-9.50 P 

Epwin B. Ho ut 
Psychology of Response. Monday, 8.20-9.50 P. M 
(Ten lectures.) 

Joun B. Watson 
Behaviorism and Psychoanalysis. Friday, 8.20-9.50 
P.M. (Twelve lectures.) 

S. FeRENCZI 
Selected Chapters in the Theory and Practice of Psy 
choanalysis. Tuesday, 8.20-9.50 . 

Ira S. WILE 
Conduct and Its Disorders in Childhood. Monday, 
5.20-6.50 1 


Wednesday, 


Frankwoop E. WILLIAMS 
Mental Hyriene—Its Personal and Social Aspects 
Monday, 8.20-9.50 P. M 

Leo WoOLMAN 
The Labor Movement in the National Life. Monday, 
8.20-9.50 P. M 

NoRMAN B. WARE 
Rise of the Modern Labor Movement Wednesday, 
8.20-9.50 P. M 

PauL SINGER 
Social and Economic Functions of International Bank 
ing. Friday, 8.20-9.50 P. M 

Water W. STEWART 
Current Tendencies in Finance Monday, 8.20-9.50 
P.M. (Twelve lectures.) 

FrepericK R. MACAULAY 
Principles of Statistical Method 
9.50 P. M 

Epwin W. Kopr 
Insurance History of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. Thursday, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 

H. W. L. Dana 
Literature Since 1918. Friday, 8.20-9.50 P. M 

StarK YOUNG 
The Theatrical Season, 1926-27. Tuesday, 5.20-6.50 
P.M. 


Thursday, 8.20 


WALDO FRANK AND OTHERS 
Modern Art Wednesday, 8.20-9.50 P. M 
TERRY RAMSAYE 
The Motion Picture 
(Twelve lectures.) 
ARTHUR F. Payne 
Technique of Vocational Guidance Friday, 5.20 
6.50 P. M. 
Everett DEAN MARTIN 
Fundamental Problems in Adult Education. Wednes 
day, 8.20-9.50 P 
Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
Method and Content of Adult Education Monday, 
5.20-6.50 P. M 
Harry A. OVERSTREKT 
Practice Course in Adult Education. Tuesday, 8.20 
9.50 P. M. 
Leta S. HoLimncwortu 
Educational Psychology. Thursday, 5.20-6.50 P. M 


Thursday, 8.20-9.50 P. M 


Tuition for course of eighteen lectures, $20; 
for twelve lectures, $15. 


Write for catalogue. 


465 West Twenty-third Street 
New York City 
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of ice by the beautiful Mistress Peggy, daughter 
of William Van Eyck, a jolly host. It chanced 
that Mistress Peggy was preparing this delicious 
cup of nectar for her sailor fiancé when Light- 
ening, the courageous and pampered fighting 
champion cock of the Hudson Valley, plumed 
and shook himself, fluttering one of the regal 
tail feathers into his mistress’s lap. Said she: 
“Lightening names the drink! Drink this cock. 
tail, sir, to your success with my father, and as 
a pledge to our future happiness!"’ The story 
may be found in the ‘Cocktail Book” (L. €. 
Page and Co.). 





From a philological scholar, of the cut 
tured town of Pittsburg: 


The word wop is the anglicized spelling of the 
Italian word guappo. In Italian, it is pronounced 
exactly as in the English. Guappo is itself ver- 
nacular, meaning brave, fearless, trouble-seeker, 
boaster, all in one. It is applied to a young 
fellow who acts like what in Americanese we 
call a tough guy. Its application in Italian, 
however, is rather complimentary to the 
recipient. 


Mr. Albert Wehde, of Chicago, oma 
certain chemical problem: 





A red-hot poker is inserted into cold and 
hardening cider to remove the chill, thereby 
stimulating fermentation and increasing the 
generation of carbonic acid gas. I have often 
observed the same practice in rural Germany 
when beer had been chilled to staleness. A 
grand-uncle of mine, who never failed to use the 
glowing poker in his beer and also lit his cigars 
with the same medium, insisted that this 
practice ‘‘put iron into his blood."’ He was not 
the only nut in the family. 





An Atlanta inquirer asked, some tim 
ago, for the ground of the Catholic objet 
tion to cremation. An American priest, 
now residing in Rome, has unearthed 
the following information about the 
subject: 

In a recent paragraph in the Ecclesiastical 

Review, a very learned Catholic journal, 4 


parish priest asked the editor this question: 
“The conscience of the executors of a will i 


Continued on page Ix 
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‘Cunard $S.SCYTHIA” 


5% Annual Cruise de Luxe 












NEAR 
Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 


Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, 
Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, 
Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England, 

The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediter- 
under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every ree 
spect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Prearranged 
shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels and 




















the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height of the season, in % 
Egypt and Palestine. Independent 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. Travel Service 
“Aquitania’’, ‘Mauretania’, ‘““Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer. throughout 
Full information on request. Early reservation advisable Europe 
FRANK TOURIST CO. Securing All 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York geste 
1529 Locust St., Philadelphia 33 Devonshire St., Boston Send ‘ 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market St., San Francisco for Book & 




















“7 Luxury Cruise to the ~ || GERMAN WAR GLASSES 


LESTINE EGYPT 
By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam” 


6th Cruise 


Leaving New York, Feb. 3, 1927 


Under the Holland- America Lina's own management 


The ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 

24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the high standards 
of service and management on board. 


70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 

‘The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 





attaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), 

Monaco, aia : Riviera, ae and planned Shore 8 POWER $9. 85 POSTPAID 

Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Nember ot For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean travel, bird 
guests limited. American Express Co. and nature study, etc. 

Agents in Charge of Shore Excur- TE have been fortunate in making new and permanent 
sions. | W. connections with one of the best German optical manu- 


. | facturers for an additional supply of these German War 
For choice selection of accommodations make RESER V A- | G oon —“ a. #, have proved so ee puar in this oom 

TIONS NOW. Illustrated Folder “A.M."* on request to They are the same efficient model all-purpose field glass 
built for war use, according to strict military specifications, 


rear peearag nnn — E SS ane 4 dust and moisture proof—40 m.m. 


21-24 State New York objective, giving large field of vision—pupillary adjustment. 
st., ¥ Zullt for service, crystal epee and accuracy. Equipped 

Boston, Chicago, Detroit, with leather neck straps and lens cover 

Philadelphia i ateente Each glass inspected, tested, and guaranteed in perfect 

| ? . : condition 

Cleveland, Minneapolis, Shipped promptly, postpaid, on receipt of check or money- 

New Orleans, San Fran- order for $0.85 Positive guarantee of full cash refund if not 

cisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, satisfied -® your fleld glasses today. 

Ga., Mexico City, Mon 

treal, Seattle, Winnipeg, or 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
any authorized Steamship Agt. 








SUCCESSORS TO HENDERSON BROTHERS 
90 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
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Schools & Colleges 




















THE CURTIS INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok. Heads of Depart- 
ments include Marcella Sembrich, voice: Josef Hofmann, 
piano; Carl Flesch, violin; Leopold Stokowski, orchestra, 
Catalogue. 

625 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school from sub-primary through college 
preparatory, registered and accredited by the University of 
the State of New York. Mabel A. Tenney, Principal. 


S,2,35,38 


re 
Put more 
of yourself 
into what 


you write today. The New Hammond 
‘lenables you to do this. Instantly 
changeable type permit a variety 
of typographical effects that give 
distinction to your letters and manuscripts. 


No other typewriter like it. Easily operat- 
ed. Comes in desk and portable models. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


THE NEW 
ammosti cl 
TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 52 Brook Ave., New York 




























| WHITAKER & CO., Inc. 
Sporting and General Tailors 


681 Fifth Avenue 
Between 53rd and 54th Sts. 
NEW YORK 






43 Conduit Street 










REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, $2.00 per yd. Car- 


riage paid. NEWALL, 141 Stornoway, Scotland. 











No One Throws Away 


THE 
AMERICAN MERCURY 


There are always articles which you want to 
re-read, or which are valuable for reference 
The best way to be sure that your copies will 
not grow soiled or shabby is to send the last 
four numbers to us, with your check for $2.75 
We will return them to you in linen and batik 
paper covered boards, a binding worthy of The 
American Mercury's high standards 

The Seventh Volume closes with this issue 


Bind The American Mercury 
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which the deceased declares that his body is 
to be cremated does not permit them to cary 
out the provision because it is assumed to be 
contrary to the moral law which obliges 
Christians to honor the body as sacred and in- 
violable. Can we bury a person nevertheless 
who definitely refuses to alter such a declara- 
tion in his will, and thus forfeits sacramental 
absolution, at the hour of death, even if the 
relatives are prepared to ignore the declaration 
and have him interred according to the cere 
monial of the Church?”’ 


The reply was 


““A person who deprives himself of the last 
absolution by declaring his definite unwilling- 
ness to comply with what he is assured is the 
moral law as interpreted by the Church, forfeits 
by his own deliberate will the right of Christian 
burial. Hence he comes under the censure of 
Canon 1240: ‘ecclesiastica sepultura priventur 
qui mandaverint suum corpus cremationi tradi 
et in hac voluntate permanserint usque ad 
mortem, etiamsi crematio ad normam canonis 
1203, N. 2, non sequatur.’ Where the testator 
has provided for cremation in definite terms, 
yet accepts the last sacraments of the Church, 
he is presumed to have retracted the error; and 
the executors of the will are justified in ignoring 
the clause calling for cremation. But where the 
express refusal to comply with the canons of 
the Church causes a dying person to separate 
himself from her communion, he is not entitled 
to Christian burial, even though his relatives 
should desire it and refuse to execute the terms 
of the will calling for cremation.” 





The following somewhat incoherent coi 
plaint comes from a reader in the great 
city of New York, the Sodom of the 
modern world: 


Your recent editorial reference to THe AmERr- 
can Mercury as a great family magazine impels 
me to make emphatic protest and correction. 
A real family magazine has a character and af 
aspect far different from that of your diverting 
publication. I ought to know because I have 
tried repeatedly to bring my family and Tas 
American Mercury together, and they do not 
blend. The incompatibility is wholly due, I 
believe, to defects on your side. 

For instance, your magazine is not thick 


Continued on page |xii 
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MASTERS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 











Theodore Roosevelt 


“The Strenuous Life” —this expression came into daily popular 
use inspired by the magnificent virility of Theodore Roosevelt 


and his power of accomplishment. 


An example of his indomitable spirit is expressed by his words 
in a speech to the students of the University of California. 


1 am interested in the Panama Canal because I started it. 
followed traditional, conservative methods, I should have submitted a 
dignified state paper of probably 200 pages to the congress and the debate 
would have been going on yet. But I took the Canal Zone and let 
Congress debate, and while the debate goes on the Canal does also. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT in a 


speech to the U. of Cal., March 23, 1911. 


If I bad 





CARIBBEAN SEA _ 














James Crossley Eno 


It was this same type of virility and power—this same tenacity of purpose 
—that made James Crossley Eno one of the Masters of Achievement. 
His goal was the Health of the World—an ideal so all-embracing 
that it includes the fundamentals of human progress— ambition, 
energy, happiness, success and accomplishment — all of which are in- 





spired and actuated by abounding health. 


aa Crossley Eno lived long enough to see that he had approached 
is goal. His doctrine of Health for Success, and his well-known prep- 
aration, ENO, have been 
promoting health and ambition in every civilized country in the world. 


werful influences for over half a century in 


His inspiring philosophy often was summed up in these words: 


“It’s the man who feels fit who does things worth while.” 


“Feeling fit” is much better than feeling “not bad.” 
Maybe you are not sick; perhaps you feel pretty 
well, but you might feel a lot better. 


ENO is a gentle, harmless, sparkling, health drink 
which assists the natural processes of elimination, 
promotes internal cleanliness and the increase of 


energy and ambition. 


-ENO- 


THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 
At all Druggists 

HOousEHOLD SIZE $1.25 

Prepared only by J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 


Hanpy SIZE 75¢ 


—Sayings of JAMES CROSSLEY ENO 


ENO is not a tonic, but it seems like one because 
of its cleansing effect. For this reason many busi- 
ness men keep a bottle of ENO in their offices and 
take a “dash” in a little water whenever they feel 
themselves “slowing up.” 
Children like to take ENO; it 
tastes so good, and it keeps 
them in good condition. 





Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., INC., NEW YORK, TORONTO, SYDNEY, WELLINGTON 


Copyright 1926, by J. C. ENO, LTD. 
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SHELLEY 


His Life and Work 


WALTER E. PECK 


A new, complete biography of 
this ever-fascinating literary 
puzzle. A book necessary to 
every library, including new 
material hitherto unpublished, 
and lavishly illustrated. 





Special limited 


ote — o , h : J and Red library buckram 

ered edition, Two volumes, boxed, 
three-quarters levant $12.50 net 

binding, $40.00 net 


Regular Edition, 




















SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 


Publishers Boston 
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A Secluded, Quiet Reading Room 


where booklovers can browse in a 
congenial atmosphere in our 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE STORE 


Bringing the English shop idea to New York. .. 
an innovation ! 


BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In all departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books supplied. New Catalogue ready. 
Libraries purchased. New Books sent post free. 
DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 
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The Golden Hind 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE of Art and Letters. Edited 
by Clifford Bax and Austin O. Spare. The letterpress in- 
p Bm Essays and Poems by Aldous Huxley, W. H. Davies, 
Havelock Ellis, Edith Sitwell, and others. The illustra- 
tions include Pen Drawings, Lithographs, Woodcuts, Lino- 
cuts, and Chalk Drawings. The Complete Set in 8 parts, 
bound in 2 volumes. eards. Published (bound) at £3 
complete. Some sets offered, in brand new condition, 30s. 
complete. Quote Offer 84. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


Foyle’s can supply it from stock, or will search for it 
State requirements. Catalogues free (20 issued). Books 
sent on approval. Commissions executed at sales. 


Foyle’s Booklovers Paradise 
121 Charing Cross Road London, England 
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enough. Time and time again my wife has tried 
to use it as a wedge under the open hall-door of 
our apartment in order to get a direct draught, 
The door slides right over it, and is a well. 
shaped steel door, at that. Indeed, I get far 
better service out of an old copy of the Yak 
Review, which has no pretention whatever t 
being a family magazine. But that's only the 

beginning of your failure. 

We have children, young, rather. Where, I 
ask you, can a parent turn in your advertising 
pages and point out with dramatic forefinger 
a colored choo-choo train, or a big bear, ora 
pretty lady? Let me tell you, that it is practi- 
cally impossible to still a five-year-old howl of 
dismay and rebellion with an announcement of 
the curriculum of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia. 

Your cover. It has a kind of sameness about 
it that doesn’t produce the faintest ripple of 
excitement when it is laid down on the dining- 
room table with the lamb chops and the weak 
solution of boracic acid and the papers of safety 
pins which one is requested to bring home 
without fail or, failing, God help us! Nobody 
cries out, ‘‘How cute !"’ ““‘Now, isn't that just 
true to life?’’, etc. Where is the doggie under 
the umbrella or the lovely female of seventeen 
with an expression of character in her face like 
the interior of a Crooke’s tube? 

Another thing. Your magazine wanders off; 
it never stays in the home. To illustrate, my 
sister, who is a Baptist, reads one of your 
articles, rises up like a sanctified eruption of 
Mt. Pelée, rushes out to meet a Baptist soul 
mate on the eleventh floor and shoves the 
magazine viciously at her, crying shrilly, 
‘Have you seen this, have you seen it, post 
tively blasphemous, should be suppressed!” 
Now, take a genuine family magazine: who 
ever heard of anyone rushing around frantically 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal and calling out, 
“Carrie, Carrie, have you read this cynical 
article on the Christian Deity by Ed Bok?” 
Merely to ask the question—! It also explains 
why we can never lay hands on your magazine. 
when it is most needed to put under a comer 
of the nursery ice-box to stimulate the drais, 
or when insulation is required under a hot coffee 
pot, or when a torn-out page folded into a neat 
plug would stop a window from rattling. No 
reliability! 

The little I have said should teach you what 
a family magazine isn't. For corroboration all 
I say is, write to my daughter, turning three, 
or her mother, turning ten times that figure. 
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ART 


FIRST EDITIONS 


LIMITED EDITIONS 





*§TUDIO” (LONDON), WORLD'S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL art magazine, 
sample 80c. stamps. Commercial Art 

ine, 6oc. Print Connoisseur Maga- 








i 1.50. Art catalog free. DuNBaR, 
aad St., Boston. 
AUTOGRAPHS 
RAPHS of Famous Persons 


bought and sold. Free weekly lists on re- 
Apetine Roperts, 51 West 4oth 


go New York City. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. Largest and most com- 
ive selection in America of original 
ters, manuscripts and documents of 
world-famous authors. Send list of wants. 
Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” 
a catalogue magazine for collectors mailed 
free. THomAs F. MADIGAN (successor to 
P. F. Mapican, established 1888), 48 West 
4oth Street, New York City. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


BARGAINS: FIRST EDITIONS. Ca- 
bell; Round Table in Poictesme, Pub. at 
$3.75, now $2.50. Don Quixote Bosschére 
Illus. —$6. Many others, low prices. Rare 
books, Ltd. Editions, Bruce Rogers Items, 
Anthropology, Ships, Old New York, 
Mosher Books, Importations. Marvellous 
new catalogue now ready, sent gratui- 
tously. (We pay highest prices for fine 
books). Caetsea Boox Sop, 365 West 
15th St., New York. 








ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 
NEW FORMS, 16 Vols., cloth—$85; % 
morocco—$105, new sets; Book of Knowl- 
edge, cloth, $50; 34 leather —$70—latest 
editions, new sets; also slightly used sets 


at lower prices. We specialize in high- 
class sets and encyclopedias. Write for 
our Catalogues. IpeEAL Book ComMPANy, 


722 East 18rst St., New York City. 


Telephone: Fordham 0138. 





18th CENTURY EDITIONS, All full 
con.em: y calf; Fielding, 1766, 12 vols. 
$65. — 1800, 8 vols. $12. Mrs. 
Centlivre, 1761, 3 vols. $38. Tue CHav- 
cen Heap, 32 West 47th St., New York. 


SAVE MONEY ON EVERY BOOK you 





—our system makes this sible. 
Send for bargain catalog of Art, History, 
etc. React Co., Inc., 118 


B , 
Wood se; New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS WANTED 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for your old 
and second-hand Books. Out-of-print 
— whe and a gratui- 

. ndence solicited. WEISER’s 
Book Sop, 116 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 











WANTED: autograph letter signed James 
Thomson (B.V.) Huneker’s Painted Veils: 

ve few interesting items. Write: T. G. 
Ya 1771 Church, N. W., Washington, 





FIRST EDITIONS 


KIPLING FIRST EDITIONS—Unusual 
items always in stock. Desiderata sought 
for and quoted. Catalogue of Modern 
First Editions sent upon request. Hoyt 
Cast, 24 E. s8th St., Plaza 9686. 


CHOICE BOOKS, First Editions of 
Modern Authors, Presentation and As- 
sociation copies. New Catalogue sent on 

Cristian Gernarpt, 17 West 


«ah Street New York City. 














MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. Broad- 
side of New English and American books, 
Supplementary 
request. 
Chancellor Street, Philadelphia. 





scripts and Autograph Letters, Dramatic 
and Shakespearean Books. Dose v's, 
8 Bruton Street, London, W.1. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. Informa- 
tive Catalogues Gratis. Bertram Rota, 
108, Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
2, Eng. 





PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP, 68 Red 
Lion St., High Holborn, London. Modern 
and First Edition Books. New Coterie 
Quarterly, advanced literature and art, 
2/6. No. 3 now ready. 





FIRST EDITIONS & RARE BOOKS. 
Bought and sold. Full value paid, fair 
treatment. New catalogs, part 3 Quinn 
Collection mailed free. Scnuttes Boox 
Store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


TRANSLATIONS from all languages and 
other unusual books especially repre- 
sentative of Continental literature, in 
circulation or out of print. B. G. Ricu- 
arps Co., 414 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GER- 
MAN Books. Free catalogue; state lan- 
guage desired. ScHoreNnnor’s, Established 
Le 387 Washington Street, 
Mass. 





GENERAL 








ELLIS.—The Oldest Bookshop in London 
Estd. 1728. Catalogues of Rare Books & 
Mss. on application. Messrs. Exuis, 29 
New Bond St., London, W. 1, Eng. 





BOOKS ON EVERY conceivable subject. 
Also fine bindings, standard sets, first edi- 
tions and rare books. Browsers welcome. 
Correspondence invited. Arcosy Book 





New York City. 





ist number eleven, upon | 
Tue Centaur Boox Suop, 1224 | 


Boston, | B. 





Store—45 Fourth Avenue, Bible House, | 


| BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for Sale. | 


| Early Printed Works, Standard Authors, 
| First Editions, MSS., Prints, etc. Cata- 
logues free. REGINALD ATKINSON, 188 
Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 22. 





WE WILL SEND FREE on application 
to Collectors (1) Catalogues of Mss., In 
cunabula, Early Medical Books, etc. (2) 
List of First Editions of Modern Authors. 


W. C. 1, Eng. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS, 5 cents—only 
complete stock in Greater New York. 
List Free. Also old numbers now out of 
print. Hauntep Boox Sop, 4 neato 
ae rear Academy Music, Brooklyn. 
Odell. 


THEOLOGICAL, interdenominational 
books, embracing: Bible study, church 
history, liturgiology; religious art, biog- 
raphy, mysticism, philosophy; Hebraica, 
Judaica bought an sold. nly written 
inquiries solicited. Sparsper’s, 513 Wat- 
kins St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ODD, CURIOUS, UNUSUAL and ex- 
traordinary books. Write for list. Untow 
Sovare Book Sop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Davis & Orrox, 30 Museum St., London, | 


THE MODERN WRITER, SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON, first edition limited, printed 
by Grabhorn, $2.00. The Awakening, 
| Stella Benson. Same as above, $2.00. 
Complete set of Vale and Nonesuch Press. 
| Rare first editions and sets. Old travel 
| books—Cook, Vancouver, Anson, Dixon, 





| 


FIRST EDITIONS and rare books, manu- | Portlock, etc. Books on costume, crime, 


theatre, sea and art. Send for our monthly 
broadside. Getper LirenTHat, INnc., 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, “alif. 
PIERRE LOUYS’ THE ADVENTURES 
of King Pausole. Illustrated in gold, sil- 
ver, and colors by Clara Tice. Faithfully 
translated for the first time into English. 
| Edition strictly limited. Price $12.50. 
Gornam Book Mart, 51 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. All kinds of 
| Music. Books on Music and Musicians, 
all languages. Special supply for Libra- 
rians. Catalogues free. Harotp REEVEs, 
210 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Eng. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS thoroughly 
searched for through our correspondents 
here and abroad, and reported free of 
charge. Brusse_s Boox SHop, 57 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


POETRY CRITICISM. Careful Read- 
ing and Criticism by experienced writer. 
Mrs. E. Cricuton, 5210 Cornell Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
































| MATHILDE WEIL, Literary Adviser. 
ooks, short stories, articles and verse 
| criticized and marketed; special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. THe 
Writers’ Worksxop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Rare Books, Old and Modern, Post free. 
Dutavu & Co. Lrp., 34-36 Margaret Street, 
London, W.1. Desiderata solicited. 











| BOOK COLLECTORS—Write For List 
Rare Books, First Editions. Advise 
Specialty. HENNEMAN, 2220 Carmen Ave., 
Chicago. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, First Edi- 
tions, fine bindings, current books, private 
ess books, limited editions. Send for 








| list, stating your wants. Nuicwozas L. 

Brown, 276 Fifth Ave,. N. Y. C. 
STAMPS 

STAMP COLLECTORS. Send for 


| Phillips’ Monthly Bulletin: Free. Over 





| RARE POSTAGE STAMPS. 


2000 offers listed each issue. All different— 
goo Austria soc., 100 Belgium 75¢., 100 

urkey $1. W. C. Puitiips & Company, 
Box 1012, Hartford, Conn. 





STAMPS—A splendid collection for sale, 
sent on approval to reliable parties. Also 
approval sheets ogetest references. JosEPH 
R. CANELON, P. O. Box 37, Mobile, Ala. 





] I buy old 
correspondence, accumulations and collec- 
tions. Every thing for stamp collectors. 
HERMAN TOASPERN, Collectors Club Build- 
ing, 51 West 48th St., New York. 


BAZAAR RATES 


Advertising Rates in this section: one inch: 
1 time $10; 3 times $8.50; 6 times $7.50; 12 
times $6.50. THe American MERcury, 
730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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cA nnouncing 
The OPENING of My NEW SHOP 


AT 
24 East 58th St., N. Y. C. 
Where I shall specialize in 
books appealing to Collectors of 


FIRST EDITIONS, OLD & NEW 
EARLY PRINTED ® Private Press BOOKS 
PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 
HARRY STONE 


TELEPHONE: PLAZA 2208 


FoRMERLY AT 137 4TH Avenue, N. Y. C. 

























THE HISTORY OF THE 
LIVES AND BLOODY EXPLO 
of the 


MOST NOTED PIRATES 
Their Triais and Executions 
Captains Misson, Bowen, Kidd, Tew, 
Halsey, White Condent, Bellamy, Fly, 
Howard, Lewis, Cornelius, Williams, 
Burgess, North, Augur, and others, in- 
cluding Piracies Committed in the 
West Indies and on the Brig. Mexican, 
a 295 Pages... OD MUS. 6. eee eee SED 
Send for Catalogue 


FRIEDMANS’, 70 W. 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 
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TWENTY SONNETS 


‘*Masterly’’— Auslander 
GUSTAV DAVIDSON’S new book, Twenty 
Sonnets, is a companion volume to his Half Century 
of Sonnets. Edition limited to 350 copies. Printed 
on hand-made paper, Roma boards, inomachi labels, 
2.00. A few specially bound, autographed copies, 
.75. 


BLUE FAUN PUBLICATIONS 
139% East 23rd Street, New York 
















Roget’s International 


THESAURUS 


“Words grouped by Ideas” 


Complete list of synonyms, antonyms, 
phrases, slang, etc., in fact everything 
to help find the right word. The one 
indispensable book for all writers. A 
necessary complement of the dictionary. 


Now s 3 Copy 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 4th Ave.,. NewYork 
i — 


The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere May 
Be Rented for a Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have access to a 
collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print and curious 
books chosen largely by themselves. 
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Limited editions, translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 


You may now read without buying, at moderate cost, both 
the quaint old books and the extraordinary new ones. 


Please state occupation or professton when writting for tn- 
formation and lists 


€soterika Biblion, Inc. 


Dept., M-2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers, 
Nearly Seven Thousand Members. Publishes books 
for bookly minded folk and THE STEP LADDER, 
a monthly journal of bookly ascent. 

‘But Chicago is sublimely unaware of all this 
Through its numerous things to join in the named 
literature, it keeps up the illusion that it is produc 
literature. There are THE BOOKFELLOWS. ... 
All are militantly futile.""—THE AMERICAN MER 
CURY, August, 1926. 

We have somethin ng of interest for everyone. Just 
say you are intereste 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53rd Street -:- ==: ~— Chicago, Ill 














Where did we come 
What are we here for 


Where are we 
ead the Absorbing Revelationsin 


AMaN Toip His Son’ 


Robert Torrington Furman 
A PRIVATE MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED sv REQUEST. 3° Edition 
YOU WILL READ IT AGAIN AND AGAIN 
SENT ON APPROVAL. WRITE TO-DAY 
LES PENSEURS, 27 East 22°°St. NY.CitY 
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at HOME 


Teachers, authors, students and all who wish 
a broader outlook may start any day course 
in Psychology, Art, Government, Economics, 
History, Literature, Education, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, Sciences and other subjects. These 
courses yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. 


The University of Chicago 
117 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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'$ \\: gp a" 1926 General Catalogue on request, also special 


stistshegnen Brows list of BARGAINS and Second Hand Books 


JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. [F | W. BEYER, Inc. Nevin" 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 











































































WANTED: First editions of American and 
SANDERS & CO.. 104 High Street ™* English Authors, good books of 
OXFORD, ENGLAND every description. Autograph letters. Bought 
= slers in Early Printed Books. Books of the CRY at Sennen Oe 
ers in Early . . 
- ee Xvit_x Vill Centuries. YModern First Edi- HARRY STONE 
tions. JPrivate Press Books. 9General Literature. 
RK Is your name on our mailing liet | 24 East 58th Street W. Y. C. 
a for Free Catalogues? 
—— = 
ANY BOOK ON APPR 
5 BOOK PLATES DESIGNED & ETCHED Any book advertised in this grb oy 
ters, Also reproduced in other mediums. er se gt my = ae rr ———— 
) ~~ spews " eg exchange if not satis- 
2m Be pen ondere nn a ee actory (and ~ wense —— ten days). Bargain 
Sketches submitted on all commissions. catalogs sent on request. 
‘ : SEIFFER’S BOOK STORE 
his, Rapa Fretcuer Seymour, Designer, 832 Westchester Ave. Tel. Dayton 3353. New York 
© of | Pine Arts Building, 410 South Michigan Ave., Cx1caco, II. 
cing - 
ER. A Service Bringing to You Post Free Pp HOEN 1X BOOK SHOP 
FIRST EDITIONS as they APPEAR . 2 
Send us list of authors you are collecting Fr rst Editions and Rare Books 
Just and we will see that you receive their first We specialize in Autograph Letters and 
ee come from the press. Association Books. Catalogues on request. 
POST-BOX BOOK SERVICE 2r E. 61st St. Tel. Regent 8267 New York af 
b 15 WEST 44th STREET . Zk 
NEW YORK 
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ee BOOK BARGA'N ) | TRUTH SEEKER ov vice? 
choice items in General 


Litesetene. Ast. etn. Three mos. Trial, $1. ae free. 
) 


BOOKS: Voltaire, Paine, Ingersoll. Catalog free. 
TRUTH SEEKER CO. 49 Vesey Street, New York 


reduced to as low as 
half-price. 

Copy free on request. 
DAVID ALTMAN: BOOK SERVICE, 225 East 110th St., N.Y.C. 
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EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
GOATS-OF-ARMS 
PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 
PENN De BARTHE 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 
@ 929 CresTNuT St., PHILADELPHIA,PA. 





BARGAIN BOOK STORE, INC. 
Booksellers & Bookbuyers 


| Rake BOOKS First EDITIONS FINE BINDINGS 








AUTOGRAPHS STANDARD SETS OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
(Send your lists of Books wanted) 
SKALLAGRIM by R. W. Saunders, lyrics by Waasili Leps 
printed by Bruce Rogers, limited 500 copies. One of 
the best printed books of the year. Price $5 the copy. 


Tfeurth Avenue lel. Sty. 4318 New York City 
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WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM | 

MASTERKEY to 5000 languages: Material edited or selected by ° 

Reet Morris Pierce. Ideophonic Primers, $1.98. Essential Dic- omet A in g N &€W 

Be oA phoeams, 30c. (Afrosemitic) Aree. Dew, Ful, 

Kinga, » ili; (Amerindic) Dakota, Fox, Kickapoo, Lencan, . 
i Osage; (Eurindic) Afghan, Albanian, Alemannic, On page 63 is a new department, 

Armenian, Baluchi, Bengali, Bohemian, Breton, Catalan, Dalmatian, “The Literary Bazaar." This is a 
; Dutch, English, French, Frisian, Galician, German, Gips. ; f ll th i d i 
: Greek, Gujarati, Hindustani, Icelandic, Ishkashmi, Italian, Kurdish section for & Ose interested in 
Languedoc, Latin, Nepali, Norwegian, Ossete, 4g —h~y abi, buying, selling or exchanging books, 

. Provencal, Rhetian, Rumanian, Ru n, " st x > i ° 

' ar ri ee. poanten. Swedish, Wahki, Welsh; gone ae Games, auiagagen, gHate, ate 

Brahul, Gondi, awalian, Kanara, Kui, Malagasy, Samoan, Tagalog, y? y 
| Tunil, Telugu; (Sideric)’ Finnish, Hungarian, Japanese; (Stnindic) DON’T MISS IT—ON PAGE 63 
rman Chinese, Kanauri, Lahuli, Laz, 'Mingrelian, Siamese 

ANGUAGES PUBLISHING CO., 8 West 40th St., New York. _ a ——— 

> 

SELLING YOUR STORY FIRST EDITIONS & Desirable Book 

] "s foremost writers magazine will tell you where, when : : 
ew you can sell your stories. Manuscri *. . Illustrated catalogue issued monthly. Will be 
ll your stories. uscript sales service for lad to send boo 

a Commission basis. No reading fees. Write for cir- e os on request. Old ks purchased. 


she. THE PLOTWEAVER, Dept. R, Hollywood, Calif. | ORTELIUS BOOK SHOP, 110 Fourth Ave. N. Y., Stuyvesant 8068 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


An AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW 


IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE 
President Calles 


states for Mexico the reasons of his Govern- 
ment for its policies in dealing with the 
Catholic Church and with oil and land leases 
to foreigners 


Henry M. Robinson 


American banker and member of the Dawes 
Committee, discusses the question whether 
American loans abroad are safe 


Sir Frederick Maurice 


British expert on armaments, describes the 
new contests of the European _—_ for 
spheres of influence in the Mediterranean 


and Africa 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


American authority on history of the World 
War, analyzes the latest evidence as to what 
country was responsible for the conflict in 


July, 1914 
Alfred G. Gardiner 


noted English journalist, comments on our 
war debt and League policies, and other 
causes that keep England and America from 
being the best of friends 


Also: Dr. SrerpHen P. Duccan on the future of the 
Philippines; Sir Freperick D. Lucarp, on the white 
man’s task in tropical Africa; Joun Foster DuLLes on 
our foreign loan policy; Sir ArtHuR SALTER on the re- 
construction of Hungary; NicHotas Roosevett on Brit- 
ish-Russian conflicts in China; and others, besides maps 
and notes on territorial disputes, bibliography of recent 
books and source material for students and writers. 


This Issue Free to New Subscribers 


Enter a year’s subscription at the regular rate 
of $5 and we will send you the im portant 
tober issue FREE—a saving to you of $1.25 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 25 W. 43d St., New York. 
Please enter me for a year’s subscription and send me the October 
issue free. I enclose $5 in payment 


Name 
Address 


City State 
AM-O 
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UP FROM 
METHODISM 


By Herbert Asbury 


This autobiographical rec- 
ord of a small town's 
religious inhibitions, a 
fragment of which ap- 
peared in The American 
Mercury, is the most dev- 
astating of all attacks on 
the forces that produced 
blue laws, prohibition, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and other 
American manifestations. 


You can read it as a hila- 
rious story, or as the dra- 
matic account of the con- 
flict between Liberalism 
and Fundamentalism— 
according to your own 
disposition. In either case 
you must not miss it. 


$2.50 
at all bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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ess Golden Hair Wash will bring back the 
golden hue to naturally blonde hair that has become 
darkened. It will also transform black or brown hair to beauti- 
ful auburn or chestnut tints, and if lighter or golden shades are 
desired, applications are repeated until the result is achieved. 


The method of producing these charming colorful tints 
requires no degree of skill. Results are secured quickly, easily 
and safely, and are not affected by washing or shampooing. 
Marchand's Golden Hair Wash has been a favorite with 
French hairdressers in New York for over thirty years. 


MARCHAND'S 
GOLDEN HAIR 


WASH 


Also write for free booklet, ‘‘The Care and Treat- 
ment of the Hair’’. (Write name and address on 
the margin of the advertisement). Address: 
Charles Marchand Co., Dep't O, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 
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“It's a wonderful help in the bathroom.” 


ie cleans immediately all grease and soiled 
spots from tiles, tubs, basins, glass and metal. 
Kills the germs that spread disease. 

It is just a scientific blend of two old, well 
known, household helps—washing soda and 
ammonia. It will do anything either of these will 
do and do it better. Goes three times as far as 
ordinary ammonia. 


AMMO 


The Ammonia Cleanser 
For Kitchen, Bathroom and Laundry 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


(AGO rn Cas OebaG Orbea de® 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


more complete, more stimulating, and more thought-provoking than 
any college course— 

THE AMERICAN MERCURY and THE GOLDEN BOOK—the most 
intelligent, provocative review of the day, and a tasteful, monthly 
symposium of the master-writers of the world. The best among 
contemporary writers, the most famous of the masters will bring you 
each month lyrics, short stories, critical essays, book reviews, classics 
of the past and of the future. THE AMERICAN MERCURY and 
THE GOLDEN BOOK offer a complete survey of the best in literature 
to alert-minded American readers. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, the best of the New, $5.00 





THE GOLDEN BOOK, the best of the Old $3.00 
Together, the past and present of the arts, politics, and 
Sciences $6.00 


Subscribe now on the blank below and save $2.00 
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Jacx Lonpon 
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F. S. FirzGeraytp R. L. Stevenson 
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H. W. Van Loon a blessing with a good ANATOLE FRANCE 
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Duncan AIKMAN education thrown in, Henry JAMES 


L. M. Hussey Says Elihu Root. O. Henry 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 730 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Please send me Tut AMERICAN Mercury and Tue GOLDEN Book for one 
year, for which I herewith enclose six dollars. 
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CIS GIES FIESI ERECT A 


ar oe TA MP I Cc O 
(Facsimile of page 147) 


ZACAMIXTLE 

South America—and then, with that settled, they could 
drop happily into the interesting generalities that would 
make the rest of existence so pleasant. There was a 

great deal he had to find out about Vida: looking back 

over their conversations he was surprised to discover that 
K he was almost totally ignorant of the details of her mind. 

What they had said to each other had always been strictly 
limited, and personal. At once, Bradier remembered, 
when he had first looked squarely at her, his head had 
given way to what was commonly described as the heart, 
a quality deeper than reason had taken reason’s place; 
he had surrendered to a force like a lunar tide of tropi- 
cal water, soft and luminous and perfumed and imminent 
unseen shores. There, at least, youth had had no advan- 
tage of him. But now, more accustomed to his romantic 
immersion, he was breathing with an increasing ease, he 
was gazing about over the undulating. flood. 

Bradier had never, the fact was, heard Vida express an 
impersonal conviction, show an interest in what didn’t, 
on all its sides, immediately touch her or her world. 
That, undoubtedly, was the peculiar characteristic of the 
sphere he had recognized as fashionable; there was its 
strength. It was insensible to pressures outside its lim- 
ited sphere. This, he recognized, was almost critical, and 
he halted the crystallization of an unfavourable opinion 
by remembering that Vida loved him, that she was willing 
to marry him—a man as far removed as possible from the 
circumference of what she had known. Beyond question 
it was the monotony of that which had begun to wear 
upon her. And then, Vida was superior to what he was 
tracing; it had never satisfied her; he, Govett Bradier, 
was her avenue of escape. It was a damned good thing 
they had come together, he thought; for without him Vida 

[147] 
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A FOR the qualities 
common to all,” 
[all of Willa Cather’s 
books] wrote Malcolm 
Cowley in Brentano’s 
Book Chat, “the most 
obvious is that of pos- 
sessing hard definite out- 
lines, finish without 
false brilliance; in one 
sense of the word, per- 
fection. Listen to how 
the critics are affected. 
‘Her stories,’ one of 
them writes, ‘have the 
radiance of perfect 
cleanliness, like the ra- 
diance of burnished 
glass.’ And another ‘A 
veritable Koh-i-noor in 
the rhinestone and paste 
tiara of contemporary 
literature.’ Still others quote Pater and 
speak of ‘burning with a hard gem-like 
flame!’ All this I tried and failed to 
express in the question, ‘Am I right in 
thinking that you spend a great deal of 
time in polishing your work?’ 

“*Thate the word “polish” like the rest 
of literary patter. I work fast and I 
rewrite. I’m not satisfied till a sentence 
has the exact shape of the idea I wish it 
to convey.” Perhaps, among all the defi- 
nitions of style, this is the best:—for a 
sentence to have the exact shape of the 
idea it is intended to convey. And perhaps 
the reason her novels seem diamond-hard 
and flawless is because, instead of fum- 





My —Mortal Enemy 





The Borzoi Broadside 


Published almost every month by ALFRED A. KMOPF, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Vor. VIII. No. 4. 


bling with technique, she 
keeps her mind on peo- 
ple and what they are 
thinking and doing. 

“Then for the second 
quality, her honesty of 
vision. I ought to have 
mentioned it first of all, 
but delayed because it 
seems less peculiarly her 
own. It is a virtue she 
shares with most good 
writers—this faculty of 
seeing people with sym- 
pathy but without senti- 
ment, of exactly telling 
their experiences, of em- 
phasizing neither the 
good nor the bad, of 
changing nothing to 
meet the popular taste. 
This faculty is one she 
acquired with effort, and she says, ‘It 
takes a great deal of experience to become 
natural. People grow in honesty as they 
grow in anything else.’ 

“A third quality is herinterest in people 
with high ambitions. Notice, for example, 
her choice of heroes. One is a waif who 
becomes a great inventor. One is the child 
of a poverty-stricken Canuck family; he 
writes a magnificent book on the Spanish 
explorers. Another grows up on the prai- 
rie and becomes a successful corporation 
lawyer. As for the heroines, Thea Kron- 
borg is almost typical. If you remember, 
she was the daughter of a preacher in 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Adam Recast 


THe story of evolution has been told from many 
points of view, but here is one totally original—evo- 
lution and human society from the point of view 
of the inventor. William H. Smyth sees the history 
of mankind in terms of the history of man’s tools. 
ConcERNING IRASCIBLE STRONG ET AL. tells 
the story of man’s progress, from the missing link 
on, tracing the development of human nature and 
the institutions of human life from the characters of 
Irascible Strong and his wife, Trixie~Cunning, (whose 
portraits accompany this article). 

This book has for many years been in the stage 
of preparation. The late Luther Burbank read it in 
manuscript, and wrote to the author as follows: 

“T have read your book, IRascisLe STRONG 
ET AL., with very unusual interest and I must say 
that I agree with you in 
every particular and would 
not have a word changed 
throughout the whole of 
this work. I rejoice that a 
man has at last been pro- 
duced who can see the evo- 
lutionary facts of Nature 
and depict them so clearly, 
so humorously, with such 
mathematical precision and 
accurately in accord with 





Trix1e-CunnING 
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the thought of the best 
modern thinkers on the 
subjects of evolution and 
social progress. 

“T believe your book 
will have a tremendous 
circulation and receive a 
hearty welcome, but do 
not anticipate that you 
will receive any surplus 





admiration from _politi- 


TRASCIBLE StRoG 


cians, preachers or pro- 

fessors. Your support in this magnificent work wi 
come from statesmen, philosophers, thinkers, invey 
tors, constructors, producers, and the ‘boobs,’ why 
will be with you toaman. Certainly all thosewhohar 
learned to manipulate their thinking apparatusinde 
pendently must think as you go. In this volume ym 
have produced the genuine hard stuff all the wy 
through. I only wish to add—as soon as it is pub 
lished—hit me for a boost.” 


CONCERNING IRASCIBLE 
STRONG: anv Tr1ix1e-Cunnine 
AND THEIR Sons, by Wittiam H, 
SMYTH. $4.00 net. 


Don Quixote’s Runner-Up 


“NotT more unquestioned is Cervantes’ claim to k 
the first of Spanish humorists than that of Quewds 
to be the second,” wrote Henry Edward Watts, 
eminent specialist in Spanish literature, in his ir 
troduction to the masterpiece of that autho, 
PasBLo DE SeEGovia. PaBLo was first publishel 
in 1626, and met with immediate approval, runnig 
into several editions. 

“Quevedo has spoken in a language direct al 
plain,” proceeds the author of the introduction, 
“without a riddle or a hidden motive. It is of coum 
a satire, but a satire of the legitimate kind, m 
upon persons, but upon mankind. . . . The chit 
acters of the story, which seems rather to tell ited! 
than to be told, are all such as were the comma 
property of the comic writers of the period, bit 
scarcely anywhere else are they found invested with 
so much of the breath of life.” 

Paso pe Secovia is the latest book to # 
pear in the Blue Jade Library. 


PABLO DE SEGOVIA. By Frat 
CISCO DE QUEVEDO-VILLEGAS 
with an introduction by Henry Eb 
WARD WATTS. $3.00 net. 
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The Real Whitman 


Do I contradict myself? 

Very well, then, I contradict myself. 

Jam large, I contain multitudes. 

“We may find, indeed, that the con- 
tradiction is more fundamental than he 
[Whitman] realized, that it was often 
the undisciplined emotionalism of the 
child rather than the complex cerebra- 
tion of the normal adult; but even so, 
youth is immortal and knows itself to 
be, and if in Whitman’s form there be 
not always that perfection which makes 
ut of so long life, there is a compensating vitality 
which provokes in the reader something more than 
ordinary esthetic pleasure, or literary dislike. In an- 
other sense, the ‘multitudes’ which he includes are 
the hosts of humanity in the America of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Being in a curious sense a com- 
posite of our several cultures, a blend, as the future 
American must be, of more than one race, Whitman 
reminds every man a little of himself; yet no class 
in America seems to perceive in him the American. 
Pethaps he makes too concrete our crudity, our in- 
experience, our brag. And, possibly the more readily 
for that very reason, he is accepted by other coun- 
tries as typical of us all. In any case, he is a literary 
figure almost unique in his strange blending of ori- 
ental and occidental influences, his 
absorbing of country as yet ununified 
initstemper and its ambition, his equal 
relish for the classical and the romantic, 
his realism and his mystic idealism, his 
childish naiveté and his profound and 
farseeing faith. But if this phenomenon 
bea matter of interest, there is inspira- 
tion in the demonstration his life gives 
of the opportunity enjoyed by a man 
withno advantages other than his char- 
acter and his talent, to rise in a democ- 
facy toa position of honorandinfluence. 

“So much new light has been thrown upon the 
life and writings of Whitman since the last biog- 
raphy was published that a new telling of his story 
seems appropriate. Perhaps there will always be a 
new one as age after age interprets him after its 
will or need. And doubtless the personal equation 
enters into the present story also. But at least 
[have attempted to paint a faithful picture 
of the man, wherever possible in his own words.” — 
From the Author’s Introduction. 


WHITMAN. By Emory Hottoway. 
$5.00 net. 


AS 





From a Woodcut by 
Ecmont ARENS 





Panait Istrati 


Kyra Kyralina 


“In THE early part of January, 1921, I 
received a letter from a hospital at Nice. 
It had been found on the body of a poor 
4 wretch who had cut his throat and whose 
recovery was not expected. I read it 
and was immediately conscious of the 
feverish stirring of genius—a burning 
wind from the plains. It was the confes- 
sion of a new Gorki from the Balkans. 
He recovered, and I felt I must know 
him, so we started a correspondence and 
became friends. 

“His name is Istrati and he was born at Braila 
in 1884, of a Greek smuggler, whom he never knew, 
and a Rumanian peasant—an admirable woman 
who slaved for him till he was twelve. At that age 
his affection for her yielded to the enticements of 
the road, or rather to a consuming desire for knowl- 
edge and love. Twenty years of wandering fol- 
lowed: amazing adventures, exhausting labours; 
saunterings and vexations. He was burned by the 
sun, drenched by the rain, frequently harried by 
the police because he had no bed to sleep in, fam- 
ished, ill, tortured by his passions, and almost al- 
ways without money. 

“He is a born story-teller—a story-teller of the 
Orient who becomes so moved, so enchanted by his 
own tales that once he hasgot started no 
one knows, least of all himself, whether 
they will last an hour or, indeed, a 
thousand and one nights—the Danube 
following its winding course. . . . Even 
in the letter he wrote me the day before 
his attempted suicide, the tale-teller 
in him got the upper hand and he inter- 
rupted the flow of his misery to recount 
two humorous anecdotes from his past 
life. 

“T persuaded him to write down some 
of his stories, and he is now engaged on 
a long work, two volumes of which are finished. It 
is an evocation of his life and it is dedicated, as 
was his life, to Friendship, his all-absorbing passion.” 
—Romain Rolland. And the brilliant Rumanianis 
not without honour in his own land. A fellow 
countryman, wishing to prove the respect in which 
Istrati is held, remarked: “Why, in spite of his 
political freedom, they have not even killed him!” ~ 


KYRA KYRALINA, by Panait 
IstrRaTi. Translated from the French by 
James WHITALL, with an introduc- 
tion by ROMAIN ROLLAND. $2.50 net. 
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Literary Soubrettes 


Ruth Suckow was first known as a writer of short 
stories, but her two books already published are 
novels. Her first collection of stories, however, has 
just been published—Iowa INTERIORS, a prac- 
tical vindication of realism on the ground purely of 
interest. Miss Suckow makes the same point in her 
article, “Literary Soubrettes,” printed in The 
Bookman for July: 

“If timely charm has been denied to the sou- 
brettes, they have frequently received unknowingly 
from their makers the quite as valuable gifts of life 
and survival. The heroines of most old tales are out 
of date. But their imperfect soubrettes are still in- 
teresting. Slight human flaws—a wrist not perfectly 
turned, a low stature, a keen mind and a keen 
tongue—disqualified little Ruth Huckaback for the 
position of heroine in Lorna Doone. But Lorna, 
the personification of the ideal of sweet and beau- 
tiful girlishness, is simply a pretty lay figure today, 
while sharp little Ruth Huckaback is a credible and 
decidedly interesting human being. 

“Perhaps authors are slowly learning the value 
of the soubrette’s one virtue of human reality. There 
is a tendency today to take these little persons, 
failings and all, out of their old obscurity and give 
them leading réles. The whole flock of unscrupulous 
and sophisticated present-day heroines might derive 
from the brilliant Becky Sharp. Were Vanity 
Farr written today, who could doubt that Becky 
would be its accepted heroine, with the dear little 
Amelia a kind of comic figure etched in with the 
unsparing hand of satire? 

“Proof that the soubrettes deserve this partial, 
latter-day consideration may be seen in the follow- 
ing list of some of the most interesting or eminent 
ones, not confined to the pages of fiction but culled 
hit or miss from the great body of literature: 


“ Nausicaa, Julia Mannering, Becky Sharp, Nydia 
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the Blind Girl, Topsy, William Baxter’s Sister Jam 
Dolly Varden, Vashti, the red-haired girl in Ty, 
Licut TuHat FaI_ep, Cigarette, all the friends » 
the Little Colonel, Rebecca the Jewess, Rose Rei 
Hebe, Lilith, Elaine, Arachne, Annie Ridd and 
Lizzie Ridd, Tinkerbell, Psyche.” 


IOWA INTERIORS. By Ruy 
Suckow, author of “The Odyssey of, 
Nice Girl” and “Country People.” $240 
net. 





Do Ants TALK? 
Drawing, by courtesy of The Forum 


cA (lassic of Science 


“From the time of Aristotle to the present day” 
said Thomas H. Huxley, “I know of no one whe 
is to be placed in the same rank with Darwin e 
cept Réaumur.” It has been left to a distinguished 
American entomologist, Professor William Morin 
Wheeler of Harvard, to revive and translate oned 
the most important of Réaumur’s works—Tu 
NaTuRAL History oF Ants. 

“ Réaumur brought to his study of mankind a 
of animals,” writes C. K. Ogden in The Forum, “th 
objective methods of the physical and engineeny 
sciences. And when he came to insects he ws 
primarily in their industry—their habits and b 
havior. For the French word industric is the equiv 
lent of behavior; and thus, in a sense, Réaumur wi 
the founder of true Behaviorism.” 

No more fascinating book on insects than Ti 
Natura History oF Ants has appeared—am 
certainly none that so adequately combines intent 
and scientific authority. 

The discovery of this manuscript in the Billr 
theque Nationale at Paris and its first presentatiet 
at this time, with an adequate recognition of 
importance, make a decided “scoop” for Ament 
Scholarship. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY _@ 
ANTS. By René Antoine Fit 
CHAULT DE REauMunR. Edited, tat 
lated, and annotated by Wuittisl 
Morton WHEELER. $5.00 net. 
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H. £, Mencken's New Books 


Two new books by the Editor of the American 
Mercury will be published in October. On one of 
them, Nores on Democracy, Mr. Mencken has 
been at work for ten years. The other is the fifth 
series of PREJUDICES. 

The contents of Notes oN Democracy, which 
the author describes as “a polemic for the opposi- 
tion,” include: 

(1) Democratic Man: His Appearance in the 
World; Varieties of Homo Sapiens; The New Psy- 
chology; Politics Under Democracy; The Rdle of 
the Hormones; Envy as a Philosophy; Liberty and 
Democratic Man; The Effects Upon Progress; The 
Eternal Mob. 

(II) The Democratic State: The Two Kinds of 
Democracy; The Popular Will; Disproportional 
Representation; The Politician Under Democracy; 
Utopia; The Occasional Exception; The Maker of 
Laws; The Rewards of Virtue; Footnote on Lame 
Ducks. 

(II) Democracy and Liberty: The Will to 
Peace; The Democrat as Moralist; Where Puritan- 
ism Fails; Corruption Under Democracy. 

(IV) Coda: The Future of Democracy; Last 
Words. 

The new volume of PREJUDICES contains ex- 
tended essays on Four Moral Causes, Four Makers 
of Tales, William Jennings Bryan, Protestantism in 
the Republic. The Last New Englander, The 
Golden Age, Officers and Gentlemen, and Beethoven, 
a well as briefer animadversions on a variety of 
subjects, 


NOTES ON DEMOCRACY and 
PREJUDICES:Firru series. By 
H. L. MEnNcKEN, author of “A Book 
Hf Burlesques,” “In Defense of 

omen,” etc. $2.50 net each. 





The New Sieg fried 


In THE Niebelungen legend, Siegfried bathed in the 
blood of a dragon and became immune from phys- 
ical danger. In the new novel by Romer Wilson. 
who won the Hawthornden prize in 1921 with THE 
DeaTH OF SOCIETY, two young men seek to slay 
a dragon so that modern Germany shall be immune 
from such a downfall of western civilization as pre- 
dicted by Oswald Spengler. Walther von Markheim, 
a member of the aristocracy, and his friend, Fried- 
rich Storm, educated out of the peasant class, are the 
two young men; but Lotte, who plays Brunnhilde to 
Walther’s Siegfried, introduces a personal issue be- 
tween the two men that obscures the national issue. 
The friendship that survived difference of class can- 
not survive Storm’s disapproval of Walther’s love. 
The importance of the personal is perhaps one of the 
chief lessons of the twentieth century; and Miss Wil- 
son understands that in a novel the character is more 
significant than the problem. Dracon’s BLoopis 
one of the strongest of the stories interpreting con- 
temporary Europe; in its insight into post-war Ger- 
many it is unique. 


DRAGON’S BLOOD. By Romer 
WiLson, author of “The Grand 


Tour.” $2.50 net. 


Explicit 


It is not uniformly true 

That Yankees will not answer you 
Directly, but will throw instead 
Another question at your head. 

One time a city boarder dropped 
Into the Whigville store, and stopped 
To quiz Sid Hoyt. Old Sid sat there, 
All humped and sunken in his chair, 


Carving a shingle with his knife. 


“Well, have you lived here all your life?” 
The stranger asked. Whereat Old Sid 
Paused long enough to shift his quid 
And eye his questioner a bit, 
And then responded, “No, not yit.” 
From THe GuosT IN THE Attic. 
THE GHOST IN THE ATTIC. 
By GeorceE S. BRYAN, author of 


“Edison: The Man and His Work.” 
$2.00 net. 
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Drawing by KAntit GIBRAN 


Sand and Foam 


“Saip a philosopher to a street sweeper, 
you. Yours is a hard and dirty task.’ 

“And the street sweeper said, ‘Thank you, sir. 
But tell me, what is your task?’ 

“And the philosopher answered, saying, ‘I study 
man’s mind, his deeds and his desires.’ 

Then the street sweeper went on with his sweep- 
ing and said with a smile, ‘I pity you too.’ ” 

Thus runs one of the parables that make up 
SAND AND Foaw, the new book by the author of 
Tue Propuet. Whomever the philosopher may 
be intended to represent, Kahlil Gibran is one who 
preserves the tolerance of his philosophy without a 
basis of sentimentality, and who studies man’s mind, 
his deeds and his desires without shutting his eyes 
to the things which most “philosophers” do not 
wish to see. That is why, like Tue Propuert, 
SAND AND Foam is a book built on the rock of 
ultimate reality. 


SAND AND FOAM. By Kautuit 
GIBRAN, author of “The Prophet,” 
“The Madman,” etc. $2.50 net. 


‘I pity 


Reconstructing a Reputation 


THE post-war method of biographical writing, 
which attained its first great currency about six 
years ago, consists in the presentation of facts not 
for their own value or interest, but as a basis for 
judgment of characters. The method originated as 
a form of iconoclasm, as a means of ridding biog- 
raphy of hero-worship, giving it the importance of 
truth and the fascination of personality. 

The same biographical method, with the resultant 
importance and fascination, need not, however, be 
confined to derogation. Albert Mathiez, of the Uni- 
versity of Dijon, has realized as much in his book, 
Tue Fatt or Ropesprerre. Here is a case, in 
this author’s opinion, where it is not hero-worship, 
but undue defamation, that requires counteraction. 
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The twelve essays of which the book is made w 
are not separable. All of them contribute to a bet: 
knowledge of the man who represented and led te 
best in revolutionary France. Their purpose is 
rectify false judgments of a personage than whon 
few in French history have been more significam, 
and none more interesting. 


THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Av 
BERT MATHIEZ. $3.50 net. 


Religion and Experience 


Ever since William James published The Varietie 
of Religious Experience, the sincerity of the religiow 
life as led during the nineteenth century in the back 
woods of America has come by degrees to be cor 
sidered questionable. But the educated inhabitants 
of cities are apt to underestimate the currency and 
the influence in the world today of such lives a 
those led by the ancestors of Mr. Herbert Asbury- 
whose book, Up From MetuoptsM, will be wer 
comed by every one who read the article of the 
same title which appeared in The American Mr 
cury several months ago. 

The importance of Mr. Asbury’s subject matter, 
however, will be apparent to those who reflect that 
the opinions and emotions which existed in Mr. 
Asbury’s early environment are largely responsible 
for all of the encroachments of government upon 
personal liberty which have cropped up since th 
war, and which menace the future. Blue Sunday 
legislation, the Ku Klux Klan, Prohibition, ante 
evolution and other fundamentalist manifestation 
are important to the city-dweller, even if revivalism 
does not make itself directly felt. Methodism has 
found its Nietzsche in Herbert Asbury, and evety 
reader of The American Mercury will find his book 
a delight. 


UP FROM METHODISM. 
HERBERT ASBURY. $2.50 neh 
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A Representative (riminal 


“JoNATHAN Wi p holds the mirror up to every 
profiteer, every seeker after the main chance. In 
the surface of this mirror are displayed the linea- 
ments of every man who has ever made capital of 
the miseries of his fellows, or played for hic < 
ends on the credulities of mankind, or devised > 
cynical use of others’ readiness to believe in him, 
or let another suffer the penalty of his misdoing, 
or got better men to be his catspaws, or trafficked 
advantageously in the weakness or the need of his 
fellow human beings, or subordinated any of the 
eternal decencies to his own gain, or reached any 
sort of pinnacle by ruthlessness or greed. Jona- 
THAN WILD is the composite, the definitive picture 
of him whose formula it is to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market.”—From the Intro- 
duction. 


JONATHAN WILD. By Henry 
FIELDING, author of “Tom Jones.” 
To which is added Tue Lire anp Ac- 
TIONS OF JONATHAN WILD, by 
DaniEL Derore. With an introduction 
by Witson Fouvett. In the Borzoi 
Classics. $4.00 net. 


Interest and Importance 


Professor Robert C. Dexter of Skidmore College con- 
siders the chief difficulty in the way of the success- 
ful operation of practising sociologists to be the 
indifference and misunderstanding of the layman— 
by which he means not the man in the street, but 
the leader of the community. Indifference can be 
penetrated not by emphasizing the importance of 
the problems, but only by stating these problems, 
in reference to the agencies dedicated to their solu- 
tion, so that they become interesting. Professor 
Dexter has made the problems of sociology and the 
social duties of the citizen interesting to the edu- 
cated but untechnical business and_ professional 
man, and has let their importance take care of it- 
self Soctat ADjusTMENT is an eminently prac- 
tical book on what the intelligent members of the 
community do and ought further to do by way of 
improving the community—if only by way of mak- 
ing it safe for themselves. A few of the chapters 
are: Causes of Poverty; Old Age; The Ills Which 
Flesh is Heir to; Drunkards and Drug Addicts; 
Health and Society; Sex and the Family; and 


Social Case Work. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Ros- 
ERTC. DEXTER. $5.00 net. 





Ernest NEWMAN 
Editor of The Borzoi Music Series 


Musical Recollections 


“ Chorley, like the rest of us,” writes Ernest Newman, 
“had his limitations, but he was anything but the 
fool most people of today imagine him to have been. 
In his own sphere he was a very able man. To say 
that he did not transcend either his own limitations 
or those of his epoch is merely to say that he was 
human. Wagner himself showed equivalent limita- 
tions. As regards his judgment of individuals, pos- 
terity does not agree with Wagner's judgment of 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms and others. As regards 
general principles, a vast amount of his theorizing 
is dead today because it was too purely the expres- 
sion of the transitory point of view of his own day. 
I am not attempting to justify Chorley as against 
Wagner. 1 am merely pointing out that the greatest 
of us show our humanity by occasionally erring. 
Chorley, like other people, came to grief when he 
tackled a subject that was too big for him; but on 
a subject of his own size he was a writer of un- 
doubted sense and shrewdness. It is in virtue of 
these qualities that his THirty Years’ Musi- 
CAL RECOLLECTIONS is worth re-issuing today, 
more than sixty years after it was written. 

“He was a prominent figure not only in the Eng- 
lish but in the European musical world of his time; 
in Germany he was perhaps the only English critic 
whose opinion counted for anything. In England he 
exercised a great influence through his long asso- 
ciation, extending over thirty years, with the 
Atheneum. His life was a varied one, and his work 
contains many a sobering lesson for the musical 
criticism of this or any future time.” 


THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. By Henry 
CHORLEY, with an introduction by 
Ernest Newman. In the Borzoi 
Music Series. $5.00 net. 
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My Mortal Enemy 


(Continued from page 25) 


Moonstone, Colo. She went to Germany to study 
music. At the end, after Thea’s great success as a 
singer, Miss Cather writes: 

“*This story attempts . . . to give some account 
of how a Moonstone girl found her way out of a 
vague, easy-going world into a life of disciplined en- 
deavor. Any account of the loyalty of young hearts 
to an exalted ideal, and the passion with which they 
strive, will always, in some of us, rekindle generous 
emotions.” 

“The last sentence might serve as an epigraph to 
all her work. As for the ‘life of disciplined endeavor’ 

what phrase could better apply to Miss Cather’s 
own career? The long apprenticeship, the experience 
on a great magazine, the patience, the struggle to 
write a novel without cleverness or rhetoric or lies. 
Finally, the success which came neither too late nor 
too soon. She is not the sort of writer to be ruined by 
success, and one is certain that the best of her novels 
still are hidden in the future.” 

Miss Cather’s new novel, My MortTat Enemy, 
is a reminiscence of character—a concise story of 
a woman’s life and its profound climax. 


MY MORTALENEMY. By Witta 
CaTHER, author of “The Professor's 
House,” “‘ A Lost Lady,” “One of Ours,” 
etc. $2.50 net. 


Publishing cAnnouncements 


Francis Brett Young, author of Sea Horses,Co.tp 


eter dee ee eee dee dean aeaeaeahd 
ORDER 


Mail this order to your bookseller. 


If there is no bookstore in your town, mail it 
direct to the Publisher, ALrrep A. Knopr, 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me at once the books checked: 
Cj C. O. D. by mail. 
of the books plus postage, on delivery. 
[] I enclose check or money order for $ 
of the books plus 8c a volume for postage. 
[_] Charge to my account. 


Name 


In Canada, Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Lid., St 
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I will pay the postman the price 
, the price 


isnt SocraL ADJUSTMENT. $5.00 
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Harsour, and Tue Dark Tower, has 
a long novel, which will be published in two 
in January, 1927. The title is Love 1 Eyg 

Other publications for next spring ; 
Asues by Stefan Zeromski; BELLA by Jean Gj 
doux; LANES OF Memory by George S, Hy 
Tue Lire or BisuopAssury by Herbert 
Tue House WitHout Winpows by 
Follet; Tue Cross by Sigrid Undset; Ly 
Pitcuers by Jsa Glenn; and ODALisgue by 
M. Hussey. Mr. Hussey and Mr. Asbury ae 
quent contributors to THE AMERICAN Mercy 

The next book of short stories by 4. E. Cops 
will be Toe Frecp or Mustarp. DavidGamg 
next book, which will be published early in : 
is called Go Sue Must. Another novel bya yauht 


Englishman, THe Ruin, by Edward ¥ 








































West, author of P1ano QuINTET, will appears 
the spring. 

As a companion volume to Tue Loy 
PERAMBULATOR, by James Bone, the same 
thor’s new book, Toe PERAMBULATOR IN Epa 
BURGH, with sixteen illustrations in collotypef * 
drawings by E. S. Lumsden, will be publishiat? 
November of this year. 6 

Lup-1n-THE-MuistT, by Hope Mirrlees, author 
Tue CounTERPLOT, will be published in Fe ok 
ary. T. F. Powys’s new novel, Mr. Westovig > 4 
Goop Wine, will also appear in the spring. Liege yy 
wise THE DarK GENTLEMAN, by G. B. Stem 

Among the translations, there will be a volmic 74 
of plays by Gogol, and the last volume of & ¢ 
Memoirs of Alexander Herzen. J 

. 
x 


x) 


TuHouGuts ON HuntTina, by Peter Bec 
will be published in the spring. 


My MortTAt ENeEmy. $2.50 
CONCERNING IRASCIBLE STRONG 
PABLO DE SEGOVIA. $3.00 
WHITMAN. $5.00 

KyrRA KyRALINA. $2.50 
Iowa INTERIORS. $2.50 

THe Natura History oF ANTS. 
NoTES ON DEMOCRACY. $2.50 By) 
PREJUDICES: FirtH SERIES. 28 
DRAGON'S BLOop. $2.50 

Tue Guost IN THE Artic. $28 
SAND AND Foam. $2.50 

THE FALL oF ROBESPIERRE ANDUD 
Essays. $3.50 

Up rrom MeErTHopiIsm. $2.50 
JONATHAN WILD. $4.00 
Turrty Years’ Musica Recow 
TIONS. $5.00 


Martin's House, Toronto 
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700. MSS. 


a month arrive at the editorial office of 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


WHO WRITES FOR THE AMERICAN MERCURY? 
‘A poet, a sailor, a tinker, a tailor’’—from all walks of 
life are Tue AMERICAN Mercury authors recruited. From 
all parts of the Union and from many foreign countries 
manuscripts pour in daily to THe AMERICAN MERCURY 
office. 
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WHO READS THE AMERICAN MERCURY? 
That augmenting group of readers who prefer wit to 
stodginess, brilliancy to dullness, and tolerance to 
fanaticism. 
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DO YOU QUALIFY AS A READER OF 
THE AMERICAN MERCURY? 


If you do qualify, the best of these 700 manuscripts, 
dealing with belles lettre, science, art, and the manners 
and mores of the American people, will be presented to 
youeevery month in THe AMeERicAN Mercury in a form 
beautiful and enduring. 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY TO THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
And for that dollar you save on the news-stand price 
you may have “AMERICANA 1925,” the choicest titbits 
of that famous department in THz AMERICAN Mercury. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY ray 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York K 
Please enter my subscription to THE AMERICAN MERCURY, for one year beginning with A 
So ss for which enclosed you will find—check—money order— ; 7, 







Find $6.00 enclosed. 





Send ** Americana, 1925"' along too. 
Name 

Address 

City and State 
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IN THE 
FINE CAR FIELD 
THE TREND 
IS UNDOUBTEDLY 
TOWARD EIGHTS 








The Beautsiof th 
Hupmobile Ei ght 


Beauty in an automobile is the result of the | ruggedness and quality, Hupmot 
harmony of line and graceof contourwhich _literally becomes sweeter and sme 
have their real source in intrinsically good the miles pile up on the meter. 


design and sound structure. 


Balance, harmon ny, rhythm are the distin’ —_you realize that you’ve gone 10,00 
guishing points of Hupmobile Eight because 25,000 miles and more with none 
it is, first of all, a thoroughly fine car— _ tinkering and adjusting that hith 
beautifully designed and engineered. Thus always seemed unavoidable. | 
it is also a beautiful car to drive. BEAUTY—COLOR OPTIONS—LUX 


The sweetness of its performance comes Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, seven 


from a balanced mastery of de- peuiinenianinaens 
tails. Its capacity for sustained Sedan 


speed and comfort rivals the 
most luxurious limited trains. s 45, 
Being a Hupmobile, with all 





As time goes on and your mile; 





thatthenameimplies of sterling & 





THE D VUISHED 


HUP™ SisTL 
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$2495. Sedan-Limousine, 
passenger, $2595. Cot 
passenger, with rumble 
Roadster, with rumble 
Touring, five-passenger, $14 
ing, seven-passengert, 
prices f. o. b. Detroit, p 
tax. 
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ORIGINAI 


MELACHRINO 


~ The One Cigarette Sold _the‘World Ovei 


CROWN PRINCE PAUL 
of GREECE 


One of thé many scions of 

royalty and nobility the world 

‘over Who smoke and endorse 
Melachrino cigarettes. 





e TRANSLATION 
] smoke with preference Melachrino cigarettes, which 
give the greatest pleasure to thase smokers who know 


what good tobacco means. PAUL 
ot Prince of Greece and Denmark 





“ADE BY THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 
CAMDEN, N. J 





W) hen Indian summer days 
come—when with gay companions } 
saunter over the friendly fields 


—have a Camel! 





No other cigarette in the world is Our highest wish, 
like Camels. Camels contain the P > not yet know Cam 
choicest Turkish and Domestic : is that you try the 
tobactos. The Camel blend is the P. ‘ vite you to com) 
triumph of expert blenders. Even a os with any other -igare 
the Camel cigarette paper is the \y is, at ady 
—— ade gy Poe France. oe, Ks if 
nto this one br of cigarettes cone a 
is concentrated the experience and ‘Ss R. J. Reynolds J 
skill of the largest tobacco organ- Company = 
ization in the world. ~ Winston-Salem, 








